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ADVERTISEMENT 
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PRESENT EDITION. 


SEE 


A carerut revisal of the Text, and a few 
additions to the Notes, are all the alterations 
which have been made in reprinting this Section 
of the Szconp Parr of the Author's Travels. 
A particular attention has been paid ‘to the 
inserting with accuracy the Orchomenian In- 
scriptions ; and especially that very antient 
record, which is rendered. remarkable by its 
distinctions of dialect, and by the recurrence of 
the digamma, in page 192. The Rev. Peter 
Pavt Dopreet, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has himself compared the author’s 
copy of this last-mentioned Inscription with the 


original in the British Museum. A very few 


YP LP 


instances in which it required alteration have 
been attended to; and the same very learned 
Greek Scholar has also contributed a few of 
his own observations, which are now added to 


the Notes upon this Inscription. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
June 5, 1818. 


Original of the Ionic Volute, from an Athenian Terra-cotta Vase. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 
THIRD AND LAST SECTION OF PART II. 


Se 


IN publishing all that remains to complete the 
Sreconp Part of these Travels, the author has 
the satisfaction of making some addition to his 
former remarks, upon certain antiquities which 
appear to him likely to illustrate, in a very 
remarkable manner, the customs, and the reli- 
gion, and the language of aNTIENT GREECE. 


Ever since the first notice of the characters 
of the Greek alphabet upon the ¢erra-cotta yases, 
found in the sepulchres of the South of Italy, 
decided the fact of their Hellenic origin, a hope 
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had been entertained, that new and copious 
sources of information, touching ‘the arts and 
literature of Greece, would be brought to light 
by rese sarches among the tombs of the mother 
country. Nearly half a century, however, 
elapsed, from the time that this’ expectation 
was originally excited, without any considerable 
discovery being made. Above twenty years 
ago, the author was at Naples with his friend 
the late Sir William Hamilton, who had long 
indulged the same hope, when the return of two 
English gentlemen, Messrs. Berners and Tilson, 
from their travels in Greece, (bringing with them 
terra-cotla vases similar to those called Ezruscan, 
but derived from sepulchres in Grecia Propria,) 
tended greatly towards its fulfilment. These, 
and other vases, found by Englishmen tra- 
velling in Greece, or by their agents living at 
Athens, have been occasionally discovered; but 
they were principally vessels of lilation, or small 
pateras and cups, with little or no ornament, ex- 
cepting a plain black varnish, or, at the most, a 
few lines hastily scratched with a sharp instru- 
ment upon their surfaces, or traced in colour 
by way of cincture or border. N othing that 
might be considered as fair specimens of Grecian 
painting, nor any inscriptions, appeared upon 
those terra-coitas. What the result of the 
author's owa researches in Grecia Propria was, 
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‘may be seen’by reference to the account he has 
published in the former Section, and especially in 
the Eighth Chapter of the Sixth Volume, to which 
an engraving was annexed, representing the 
principal terra-cottas there described: yet few 
persons have been more zealous in their 
researches after such antiquities than he was; 
because he had for many years looked forward 
to the contribution they might make to the taste 
and the literature of his country. Since his 
departure from Athens, some excavations, under- 
taken by the two rival artists, Lusieri and Fauvel, 
whose merits he has before noticed, began to 
realize the prospect so long and so generally 
formed. Their discoveries were followed by a 
still more extensive examination of the soil 
near Athens, conducted under the patronage of 
several persons from this country; but by none 


more successfully than by Mr. Dodwell, by:-Mr. 


Graham, and by Mr. Burgon. The representa- 
tion of a fine vase belonging to Mr. Dodwell has 
been already published?; but the more ‘im- 
portant discoveries of Mr. Graham, and of Mr. 
Burgon of Smyrna, as connected with the arts and 
the literature of Greece, and with a subject so 
often alluded to in these Travels, demand all the 


(1) See the Plate facing p. 458 of the former Volume. 
(2) See Moses’s Collection &c, of Vases, Plate 3. Lond. 1814, 
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attention which it is now in the author's power 
to bestow upon a topic he has already discussed. 


Mr. Graham, being at Athens, caused an ex- 
cavation to be made near the supposed site of 
the Academy, on the left-hand side of the antient 
paved-way, leading from Athens to Thebes. 
Such was his success, that he discovered and 
brought to this country nearly a thousand vases, 
of a nature and quality so extraordinary, that 
in some instances, as will presently appear, 
nothing like them had ever been seen before. 


Their discovery amounts to nothing less 


than the development of a series of original 
pictures, painted upon the most durable of all 
materials, representing the aris, the mythology, 
the religious ceremonies, and the habits of the 
ArHENIANS, in the earliest periods of their 
history. Upon some of these vessels, the colours, 
the gilding, and the Jettering, remain as fresh as 
when they were deposited in the tombs of 
Attica, more than two thousands years ago. 
Upon one Athenian tripod chalice is pictured 
the altercation between Minerva and Neptune 
for Arrica; at which all the superior Gods of 
Greece presided: consequently, this chalice has 
been made to exhibit a complete PANTHEON, 
by a series of designs, equal in the style of their 
execution to any of the Grecian | paintings 
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preserved upon the terra-cottas of Nola in the 
South of Italy; and, to add to the value of 
this curious mythological document, the Greek 
names of all the assembled Deities are inscribed 
above their heads, in very legible characters. 


The style of painting upon those vases varies 
so considerably, that almost every branch of 
the art known to the Greess may be observed 
upon them; from the most antient specimens of 
the style called monochromatic by Ptiny', where 
the figures were delineated only as shadows, by 
a black colour traced upon a red ground ; down 
to the period in which more elaborate designs, 
in the monochromatic style, were represented by 
an outline of the liveliest vermilion? upon a 
surface which is perfectly white. ‘This last style 
of painting differs from every other, in one 
lamentable character ; that, instead of sustaining 


(1) “ Secundam singulis coloribus, et monochromaton dictam,” &c. 
(Plinio, lib.xxxv. Hist. Nat. tom.III. p.417. L. Bat.1635.) ‘ Auto- 
ritatem colori fuisse non miror: jam enim Trojanis temporibus rubrica 
in honore erat, Homero teste, qui naveis ea commendat, alias circa picturas 
pigmentaque rarus (sic). Milton vocant Greci minium, quidam cinnabari: 
- «+e. Nequealius est color, qui in picturis proprie sahguinem reddat : 
> +... Cinnabari veteres, que etiam nunc vocant monchromata pin- 
gebant.” Jbid. lib. xxxiii. p. 557. 3 

(2) Murice tincta; the going of the Greeks. In more than one in- 
stance, regal robes are represented, upon the Athenian terra-cottas, of a 
vermilion colour. 
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the action of acids, which are commonly used 
in cleansing these vases', they will not even bear 
the application of water; and being found co- 
vered with dirt, it is very difficult to develop 
the vermilion painting uninjured. Fortunately, 


one of the finest pictures in this style has 
escaped ; and the whole of the design has been 


rendered visible, by carefully scraping the sur- 
face with very sharp knives; changing them 
often, so as to preserve an edge as keen as 
possible’. The subject represented*® appears 
to relate to the popular and affecting story of 
the visit paid by Electra to the tomd of her father 
Agamemnon, when she discovers the votive offer- 
ings already left there by her brother Orestes, 
previous to their interview; a story related 
differently by EuriprpEs and SoruHocies, and 
of course, like any other popular tale, liable to 


(1) The generality of the Grecéan vases will sustain the highest tem- 
perature of a porcelain furnace, without any alteration in the Colours 
upon their surfaces, ; 


(2) The whole success of this experiment is due to the patience and 
skill of onr to whom the author has been before indebted for the embel- 
lishment of his Travels, and to whose taste and talents he owes the design ) 
whence the Frontispiece to this Volume has been engraved. First, by 
tracing the outline upon the vase itself, to ensure the utmost Adelity; and 
afterwards, by imitating the hue and disposition of the vermilion colour 
with all possible exactness; a faithful copy has been delineated of an ~ 
Athenian monochromatic picture. 

(5) See the Frontispiece. 
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many varieties of relation and of representation. 
The journey of Orestes is denoted by the symbol 
of the staff which he bears in his left hand: and 
the curious circumstance of the chaplet, as con- 
nected with sepulchral vows, will not be viewed 
without interest*, by persons who have noticed 
the frequent examples of resemblance between 
antient and modern customs; as it clearly 
proves, that the chaplets suspended in the hands 
of angels upon the old monuments of our 
churches had their origin, like many other of 
our religiousy customs, in Heathen superstitions 
and ceremonies*. 


Another circumstance discovered by the 
paintings upon those vases is too important to be 
omitted in a work which professes to treat of 
the antiquities of Greece. The origin not only 


of the Jonic volute in architecture, but of the. 


symbol denoting water, as it has been figured by 
ishigiaae sculptors in their marble friezes and 


/O/Q| 


(4) See the Frontispiece. 

(5) Such as the ornamenting of our churches with ivy and halls ly at 
Christmas, &c. &c. Vide Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. de Vita Greg. Thauma- 
turg. tom. III. p. 574. 
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cornices, and upon antient medals and gems, and 
as it was used for borders upon their pictured 
vases, appears, from the ¢erra-cottas found by Mr. 
Graham, to have originated in the superstitious 
veneration shewn to a certain aquatic plant, as yet 
unknown; but which will not long escape the 
notice of botanists, to whom the plants of Greece 
become familiar. It is represented under such 
a’variety of circumstances, and with so many 
remarkable associations, that no doubt can 
remain as to the fact. Sometimes this figure 


alone is introduced, with an aquatic bird swim- 
ming towards it: in other instances, Genz are 
represented as fostering it'; and the curvature 
is so formed, as to exhibit the origin of this well- 
known border. 


CVO CE 


In one example, the same volute is borne by a 
winged Genius in the right hand*; and in other 


(1) See the Vignette to this Preface. 

(2) Seethe Vignette at the end of this Preface; taken from one of 
Mr. Graham’s Vases, now in the possession of the Rev. William Otter, 
M.A. Rector of Chetwynd in Shropshire. 
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instances, the plant appears terminated by its 
flower, as in a state of fructification; a Muse, or 
Genius, but without wings, being introduced as 
holding a mirror over it. When to the form of 
the flower, which is chreefold, 


the volute appears on either side, we-have the 


representation of an ornament conspicuous upon - 


the cornices of many of the most magnificent 


temples of Antient Greece: it then appears in » 


this manner : 


From all of which it may appear to be evident, 


asthe author has elsewhere affirmed, that in the 
painting and sculpture of the antient Grecians, exhi- 
bited by their sepulchral vases, or gems, or medals, 
or sacred Luildings, or by whatsoever else had any 
reference to their religion, nothing was repre- 
sented that ought to be considered merely as a 
fanciful decoration. The ornament, in itself, was 
strictly historical ; it consisted of symbols, which 
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were severally so many records of their faith and 
worship. Like the hieroglyphics of Egypt, they 
were the signs of a language perhaps known only 
to the priests; but it was circumscribed by the 
most rigid canons; and, while the matchless 
beauty of the workmanship .demanded admi- 
ration, the sanctity of the symbolical represen- 
tation excited reyerence. 


With regard to the great antiquity of those 
pictured vases, as a proof that the author does not 
err inreferring some of them to the most remote 
periods of the Grecian history, he has only to 
mention the style of writing which they some- 
times exhibit. _In this, view of the subject, a 
vase discovered by Mr. Burgon, and now in his 
possession, is doubly valuable; because the 
inscription it has preserved’, while it manifests 
the great antiquity of the vase itself, also makes 
known, in the most satisfactory manner, the uses 
to which these vessels were appropriated, before 
they were placed within the sepulchres. It 


(1) For the description of this remarkable Vase, and the inscription found 
upon it, the author is entirely indebted to Thomas Burgon, Esq. of Smyrna; 
who not only supplied him with a fac-simile of the inscription, but also 
brought to Cambridge his own valuable designs, faithfu'ly conied from the 
original vase, which is at present in Turkey. 
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represents on one side a charioteer, seated? in his 
ear, drawn by two horses in full speed; he is 
urging them with a goad which he bears in his 
right hand, and guiding them with a long wand; 
this he holds in his left hand, and to the extre- 
mity of it two balls are fastened. Upon the 
other side is seen the image of Minerva, repre- 
sented by a picture so uncommonly antient, that 
nothing like it has ever appeared. The painting 
consists of three colours; a dingy red, black, and 
‘white. The figure of Minerva is delineated in the 
black colour; but her attire is red, and her face, 
hands, and feet, are white. Instead of a helmet, 
she wears upon her head the red fez, now in use 
among the Modern Greeks; from the top of 
which a crest rises, like that of a helmet. 
Instead of the Gorgon upon her shield, a Dolphin 
is represented ; thereby denoting her antient 
relationship to Venus and Astarte. Her hair falls 
straight down her back; and it is collected into 
a gueue, pointed at the end*: this part of the 
design is traced in a wavy zig-zag outline, which 
is purely Ezruscan, The same may be said of 
her zone, and the border of her red petticoat, 


ea a 


(2) It is said, that there is only one other example known where the 
Charioteer is represented in a sitting posture, 
(3) Exactly like the manner in which the Chinese wear their hair, 
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upon which the labyrinthine maze is figured, but 
in the dryest Etruscan taste. Instead of an Owl 
above her head, appears a Harpy: there 18, 
however, an Oui over the figure of the charioteer. 
Minerva is represented in the act of combating : 

and before the figure of the Goddess—that 1s to 
say, upon the left hand of the spectator—the 
following inscription appears, written vertically, 
instead of horizontally, and from right to left: 


LEAzAOVOAOINIOAMOT 
signifying either 
I:AM: A: PRIZE: GIVEN: BY-ATHENS 


or, supposing AO@ENEON to mean the festival, 
I-AM:THE-PRIZE-OF: THE: ATHENA 


The oldest form of writing was that from 
right to deft, as it here appears: the Greeks de- . 
| Yived it from the Phenicians. Next they wrote 
Bovereogndov; and afterwards wholly from left to 
right. This vase, as it is evident, was a prize 
obtained at Athens, because it bears the “arms 
and crest” of the city, in the images of Minerva 
and the Ow/. Probably it. was gained at the 
festival, when competitors came from all parts 
of Greece, and the victors received vdgias filled 
with oi/, which were vessels made of terra-coita, 
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and painted, as it appears from the following 
curious passage of Pindar’, thus rendered by the 
author's learned friend the Rev. Charles James 
Blomfield, when corresponding with him upon 
the subject of this truly archaic inscription: 


“The songs have twice proclaimed him victor 


“in the festivals of the Arnentans; and the pro- 
“duce of the olive, contained in burned earth, has 


“come to Arcos in the variegated circumference 


; 2? 
“ of vases *. 


It is not unlikely that the word A@ENEON 
alludes to this great festival: called Athenea 
before the title of 7a ’Adyveia was changed to 
re Ievednveie. This is said to have happened 
after the time of Theseus or Ericthonius?; 
although the term r2’Adyveix occurs in the 


modern Scholiast on Aristophanes. According. 
to Mr. Blomfield, the word in question is the 
old genitive, from Aéjyva:t. Yet it must be 


ciate ee AE A ES MY TES ERIN NE ENTER G C A CMAN AR I Nek 

(1) Vid. Nem. X. 67. 

(2) Where see the Scholiast. - 

(8) Ister in Harpocrat. v. Mavedives, et Pausanias viiie 2. See Meur- 
stus Panath. p.2. et Schol. Platon. p. 39. 

(4) Hom. Od. y. 278. Aristoph. Nub. 400. (See Porson’s Coll. of 
the MS. Harl. p.14.) Sods axeov Adnviwy.  Euphorio ap. Hermog. 


7.4, Pp. 248, deka onueoy.’Adnyav. MS. Cato Gonv. "Abnvaiwy, 1.0.” Adnviay, | 


which is the true reading. Note by Mr. Blomfield. 
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observed, that the use of AOAON with the geni-. 
tive of a city is very unusual; and another 
learned Hellenist, R. P. Knight, Esq. believes 
that it never was thus used, nor with any other 
’"Ayavolérng. Mr. Knight adheres to the opinion 
that A@ENEON means the festival; but he does 
not carry back the antiquity of the vase much 
beyond the sixtieth Olympiad, five hundred and 
thirty-six years before the Christian era: 
allowing, however, for the age of this remark- 
able vase, a period equal to two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-one years. 


It remains now to add a few words re- 


‘specting the other subjects treated of in this 


and the preceding Sections of ParT THE SE- 
conp. A casual reader, who has not con- 
sidered the importance of attending to every 
object likely to serve as a Jand-mark in fixing the 
topography and geography of GREECE, may per- 
haps think that too much attention has some- 
times been bestowed upon the existence of a 
fountain; or of a bridge over an insignificant 
stream; or of a tumulus; or of the capital or 
shaft of a Doric or of an Jonic column; or any 
other apparently trivial relic connected with 
the antient history of the country;—not being 
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aware, that, in very many cases, these remains 
are the only beacons we can have, to guide our 
course, in penetrating the thick darkness now 
covering this “land of lost Gods and men;” 
and in adapting passages from antient authors 
for the illustration of its antiquities and history. 
Such objects, noticed by one traveller, are 
afterwards made use of by another, as clues to 
discoveries of much greater importance. It 
sometimes happens, that a large portion of 
antient history may be proved to have a con- 
nection with the meanest vestige of a former 
age. This is particularly true of Inscriptions: 
the scholar, who seeks only the gratification of 
his literary taste by the archaical characters, or 
by the sense conveyed in an inscription, may 
deem the insertion of such poor fragments as 


contain only a single name, or an imperfect 


legend (perhaps consisting of half a line, and 
sometimes of half a word), altogether unneces- 
sary. He will be ready to ask, wherefore an 
inscription at Marathon, containing only the 
letters KAIN, and these too in very large 
capitals, was deemed worthy of a place in this 
work? To which there is this answer: It was 
-hecessary to prove that the ruins, where these 
letters appeared, were truly Grecian; and to 
afford, by an accurate specimen of the 
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characters, as much information respecting their 
antiquity as it was ‘possible to afford -—for by 
attention to. such circumstances, more intelli- 
gence Is frequently conveyed. by. a., few letters, 


than by whole pages of dissertation. 


In the examination ope this. a Secsaailat 


Part THE SECOND, ‘the Reader will find many 
things unnoticed by for mer travellers ; ; although 


some of the discoveries made by ‘the author 
have found their way into other publications, 
without any notice of the person from whom 
they were originally derived. Owing to the 
unavoidable delay that has attended the publi- 
cation of this part of his work, it was natural to 
expect that this would happen: having never 
withheld what he knew, when applied to for 


‘information respecting the country, he may 
‘attribute to his own disregard of anticipation 


any use that subsequent travellers have made 
of his observations. Before he visited Greece, 
the sites of several places, famous in antiquity, 


“were as much unknown as many that still 
‘remain to be pointed out.. He succeeded in 
‘ascertaining some of them for the first time; 
‘for example, the cities of TirHorEA and 
“Prataa: the Corycian Cave, near Deru, &c.: 

‘and by his discovery of an Inscription in the 
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Derite or Tempe’, the exact Jocality of that 
celebrated pass can never again become a 
subject of dispute. 


With regard to subjects of Natural History, 
such as Botany and Mineralogy, the author has 
kept these, as much as possible, from inter- 
rupting his narrative, where it related either 
to statistical or to classical information. But as it 
is important to mark the situation of newly- 
discovered and non-descript plants, he has intro- 
duced the new species only, as they happened to 
occur, in the Notes; always accompanying their 


insertion with a description of their discrimina- 


tive characters, as in former instances -_an 
entire List of all the Plants found during these 
travels in Greece, Ecypt, and the Hoty Lanp, 
being added in the Appendix to this Section. His 
mineralogical remarks would have been more 


ample, had the appearance of simple minerals 


been more'frequent; but it is chiefly in a geo- 
logical view that there is any thing yet worthy 


of observation in the Levan; and even to the _ 


geologist, the eastern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and those of the Archipelago, exhibit little 
variety. The mountains are so uniformly of 


(1) See Chap. 1X. of this Volume! 
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limestone, that, with respect to GREECE, if we 
except the breccia formation around Mycrnz, 
and in the substratum of the rock of the Acropolis 
at ATHENS, hardly any other substance can be 
found'. In the north of Greece, indeed, and 
in Macreponra, some very remarkable changes 
occur; as, the serpentine breccia, or verde-antico, 
in TuessaLy; and that curious aggregate of 
dark diallage and white feldspar, called - by 
Italian \apidaries “ bianco é néro antico,” in 
Maceponra. Other varieties of porphyry 
occur also in Turace; particularly one of 
hornblende porphyry, resembling Java, in the 
great plain of Chouagilarkir, near the foot of 
a chain of mountains called Karowlan, a branch 
of RHODOPE. 


A contrary rule has been observed in writing 
the Supplement, which contains an account of the 
author’s journey from Constantinople to Vienna. 
Here, as the subject related principally to 
the mines of Transylvania and Hungary, instead 
of compressing his mineralogical observations into 
the form of Notes, he was frequently compelled 


(1) Dr. Holland (Travels, &c. p. 397. Lond. 1815.) thinks “* that 
the great limestone formation of GreEcE and the Isles is particularly 
liable to the phenomena of earthquakes.” 
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not only to give them a place in the text, but 
sometimes to sacrifice other topics of discussion, 
in order to introduce them. As to mineralogy, 
indeed, unless some judicious mode of nomen- 
clature be adopted by the concurrence of writers 
upon this subject, instead of the jargon now prer 
valent, the science will become characterized 
by confusion as fearful as that of Babel. Not 
only every new writer, but every new professor 
of mineralogy, and almost every dealer in mi- 
nerals, conceives himself authorized either to 
introduce new names, or to revive o/d appellations 
that had long been laid aside: hence it follows, 
that in naming any simple mineral, or mineral ag- 
gregate, in order to be intelligible, it is necessary 
to use a list of synonyms, which is every day 
increasing*. It is easy to propose a remedy for 


(2) Thus, in order to distinguish the pure sulphate of lime from the 
hydro-sulphate, or plaster stone, the mineralogical student is taught to 
vehearse all the barbarous names of muriacite, witrfelspath, sulfatine, 
anhydrite, vulpinolithe, bardiglione, and perhaps many more. Nor is 
this evil confined to simple minerals; it is also gaining ground rapidly 
in the nomenclature of rocks. It was generally understood among 
geologists, that every mineral aggregate, consisting of crystals of feld- 
spar imbedded in any given matrix, should be called a porphy7y : and 
here there was no confusion; because every one understood what 
compound substances were designated by the terms. serpentine, 

: porphyry, 
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this evil. The Geological Society of London—. 
whose “ Transactions’ already reflect so much 
credit upon their Institution, and are become so 
deservedly popular—assisted, if possible, by 
deputies from other Societies, might establish a 
British, if not an European system of Nomenclature. 
And surely if the valedictory observations of 
the celebrated and venerable Bishop Watson, 
upon the GREAT NATIONAL IMPORTANCE of 
nineralogical studies, be worthy of regard’, the 
zra. of an universal Peace will not pass 


without some. .effort being made for this 


purpose. 


. In the description of the Gold and Silver Mines 
of Hungary, the mineralogical associations. of, 
the precious metals, and the whole process 
relating to the German method of treating their 
ores, have been detailed within a small compass, 
and, it is hoped, in a perspicuous manner, that 
they might become intelligible to every reader. 


porphyry, pitchstone porphyry, trap porphyry, quartz porphyry, horn- 
blende porphyry, \c. Now. the last of these rocks has received the 
appellation of syenite; because, forsooth, the Antients bestowed that 
name, not upon porphyry, but upon granite !!! 


(1) “A Mineralogical College should be instituted ; and skilful men: 
should besent out, at the public expense, to collect, from every quar- 
ter, all that is at present known upon the subject.” Bishop Watson's 
Mfscellaneous Tracts, vol. WW. p. 438. Lond. 1815. 
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While collecting materials for this addition to 
his work, the author was assisted by information 
from the Archdukes Anion and Reiner, brothers 
of the present Emperor of Germany, during their 
visit to those mines; and by the Professors 
established at Schemnitz under the patronage of 
‘the Crown. In giving it to the Public, he is 
: actuated by a hope, however vain it may prove, 
that the Government of this country, now no 
‘longer engaged in foreign wars, will turn their 
‘attention to the immense resources of wealth 
which this nation possesses within itself,—lying 
‘neglected, through want of a proper attention to 
its mines, and of the encouragement which it is 
its best interest to afford to mineralogical studies. 
It was the mines of Macedonia that enabled 
‘Puitip to subdue all the turbulent factions, the 
colonies, and the states of Greece: and if the 
Government of Great Britain were zealously to 
engage in mining speculations, either by joming 
with individuals in carrying on researches for 
this purpose, or by contributing the patronage 
necessary for the encouragement of such. in- 
quiries, Nature has not denied to this country 
the means of enriching herself by subterraneous 
treasure. Many of the barren mountains of 
Scotland consist of metalliferous strata. The same 
porphyritic rocks are found in our island that have 
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for centuries provided the miners of Hungary and 
Transylvania with employment, and their rulers 
with wealth. Geological Societies are forming in 
different parts of the kingdom: the nation is 
therefore awake to the importance of such 
researches; and the most favourable opportu- 
nity is presented of multiplying the means of 
industry, and thereby opening new sources of 
wealth. The whole of the western coast of Scot- 
land, that is to say, the main land opposite to Skie, 
Rum, Canna, Egg, and Coll, from Loch Hourn to 
the head of Loch Sunart, consists of metalliferous 
granite (gneiss), abounding in garnets, and other 
associations of metallic bodies. The strata of 
the islands of Jona, Coll, Tyr-i, Rum, and Skie, 
consist of syenite porphyry, hornblende slate, gneiss, 
pitchstone porphyry, trap, &c.; and these are the 
matrices of the precious ores found in Hungary and. 
Transylvania. The higher part of the Cuchullin 
mountains of the Isle of Skie, in particular, consist 
of strata of the identical porphyry which is known 
to be metalliferous', lying upon basalt. The 
author carefully examined all those islands, and 
the opposite main land of Great Britain, before 
he undertook his last journey to the Continent ; 


(1) The Saxum metalliferum of Born. - 
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and from what he has since seen of foreign mines, 


he is convinced that a proper attention has not 


yet been paid to the importance of our own 
mountains. 


In the account of antient copper coinage, as of 
all other cupreous antiquities, the author has 
always used the word bronze—a term now 
become absolutely necessary—to distinguish the 
old chemical compound of copper and tin, from 
that ofa later age, consisting of copper and Zinc, or 
orichalcum®, which is called Lrass. Thus, at the end 
of the Seventh Chapter of this Volume, he mentions 
“Roman, or ecclesiastical brass coins.” There 
was no such substance known in the Heroic ages, 
nor in the time of the Peloponnesian war, when 
copper began to be used for coinage in Greece, as 
that compound which we call brass: and per- 


haps there is no better test to decide at once the 


distinction between a genuine antique bronze, 
and those spurious imitations of the works of 
the Antients, of which there exists a complete 
manufacture at Naples, than to submit the: su- 
-spected metal to any chemical test which may 


(2) ** Cudmia-terra que in @s conjicitur, ut fiat OricHALcuM.” 
Fest, de Ver, Seq. 
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determine the presence of ¢in, or of zinc, ina’ 
state of combination with copper: for if there be 
a particle of zinc in the mass, the work, consist- 
ing of brass, and not of bronze, is thereby proved 
to be either of modern date, or, at best, a 
specimen of orichalcum, and therefore of Roman 
origin. ¢ | | 


In the acknowledgment of literary obligations, 
the author has been scrupulously exact; per- 


haps more so than, in some instances, might 


seem necessary: butit was his wish to dis-— 
charge every debt of this nature,—for two 
reasons: first, because by so doing he presents 
his Reader ~with’a view of the society in which 
he has lived; and introduces to his notice some. 


_of the friends with whom he has conversed: 


secondly, because thosé parts of his work which 
are exclusively his own, and for which he alone 
is responsible, may the more easily be re- 
cognised. Upon the present occasion he is’ 
desirous of acknowledging a communication of 
an interesting nature from his friend the Rev. 
G A. Browne, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which constitutes the first article of 


(1) See Watson on Gricnatcum. Chem, Eissays, vol. lV. p. 8%, 
Camb. 1786. 
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the Appendix to this Section. It relates to a frag-’ 
ment of Wicetas the Choniate, which is not to be 


found in any of the printed editions of that 


historian. The original is preserved in a Manu- 
script belonging to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
It is mentioned by Mr. Harris, in his “ Philo- 


logical Inquiries*,” and was first published by 
Banduri, in his Imperium Orientale ; afterwards 
by Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca; but, owing to the 
extreme difficulty of comprehending the sense of 
the author, no correct version of it had appeared. 
The task of rendering this fragment intelligible 
was kindly undertaken by Mr. Browne; and as it 
mainly relates to former observations, respect- 
ing the real perpetrators of the ravages com- 
mitted among the Fine Arts in Constantinople, 
it 1s now printed, with Mr. Browne's valuable 
Notes, at the end of this Section.. To Joun 
Gwatrer Patarret, Esq. of Reading, the 


author is further | indebted, for a revision 


of the following pages, after they had issued 
from the press,-and were ready for publica- 
tion. To mention other obligations, were only 
to repeat former acknowledgments: but he 
will not close this Preface without expressing 
his thanks to RrcHarp Payne Kyicur, Esq. ; 


meee 


(4) Philolog. Ing. Chap. V. vol. Il. p. 301. Lond. 1781. 
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to the Rev. Dr. Kaye, the present Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge; and to 
that celebrated traveller, Jounn Hawkins, Esq. 
of Bignor Park, Sussex; for the polite attention 
which they have shewn to inquiries affecting 
the accuracy of this work. 


Camzrapar, Nov. 23, 1815. 


Original of the lonic Volute, from an Athenian Terra-cotta Vase. 
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CHAP. I. 


ATHENS TO MARATHON. 


= 


Manse of the Mthenisets — Description of a Ball— 
Mode of Dancing practised by the Women—Super- 
stitions — Funeral Rites of the Albanians —Departure 
from Athens—Kaktvies— Course of the Antient Road— 
Kevisia— Stamata— Village of MarnatHon—Charadrus 
—View of the PLain OF “MaratHon—Bey—Sepheri— 
Mountains of Croton and Agherlichi — Bravron— 
Antiquities in the Plain of Marathon—Tomb of the 
Athenians— Arrow -heads — Monument of Miltiades— 
Sepulchre of the Plateans—Nature of the Soil—Other 
Marathonian Relics — Fountain of Macaria — Mara- 
thonian Lake — Mount Stauro Koraki — Shuli — 


Marathonian 
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CHAP. 
Eg 
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Marathonian Defile—Importance of the Pass—Return 
to Marathon Village. 


Ureat our return to Atruens from ELEusis, 


“—a——_ usieri, (who had expressed, upon former occa- 


Manners. 

of the 

Athenians. 
{ 


sions, considerable doubt respecting the possi- 
bility of remeving the Statue of Ceres, even with 
the means which he possessed, as the agent of 
our Ambassador,) jocularly inquired, whether 
we had abandoned the undertaking. But as 


goon as we informed him, that we had not only 


carried off the Goddess, but that she was 
“‘ under weigh” and upon her voyage to Smyrna, 
to secure a passage to England, he expressed so 
much astonishment, that, with uplifted hands, 
he exclaimed, in his mother-tongue, “ d/fe/ se 
anche pensate di rimovere Il’ Agropoli, non avrete 
mai il mio permesso’.” We remained a week in 
Athens after this event; and during that short 
period we saw more of the manners of the 
inhabitants than we had before done. At the 
Governor’s, it is true, our observations were 
restricted to the gravity of his countenance, the 


fumes of his pipe, and the flavour of his coffee : 


but Lusieri introduced us to some Gree families 


(1) *f Faith! if you also think of removing the Acropolis, you shall 
not have my permission.” 
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of his acquaintance; and our Consul invited us CHAP.. 
to a ball, given in honour of a couple betrothed WWW 
to each other. Many of the Athenian ladies are 
very handsome. Until the. period of their 
marriage, the greatest care is used in adorning 
their persons, and in preserving the beauty of 
their complexions: but they are almost as 
much secluded from common view as the 
incarcerated virgins of the Turkish charems. 
Every house belonging to a Greek of any 
consideration has its Gynectum; and unless: 
a stranger be intimate enough with the master. 
of a family to penetrate to the retirement: 
set apart for its female relatives, he may come 
and go without meeting any one of them.. 
It has been believed that this custom among the. 
Athenians, of shutting up their women, is an imi- 
tation of the manners of their Turkish lords; but, 
in fact, it was the original practice of the antient 
inhabitants of the city, and it has continued. 
among their descendants until the present day. — 
When any one of the dthenian ladies ventures 
into the streets, either upon the occasion of a 
public festival, or im her way to and from a 
public bath, she makes her appearance veiled, 
and so wrapped up, that it is impossible to 
judge either of her person or of her age: and 
B2 
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CHAP. this also was antiently the custom, as we learn 
w—— from the account Dicawarcnus has left us of the 


women of Thebes'. Divested of this attire, her 
figure at home, contrasted with the disguise 
she exhibited abroad, is singularly striking. 
Among all the travellers who were admitted 
into female society at Athens, or who have 
related from report what they did not actually 
see, there has been no writer more faithful 
or more happy in his representation than 
CuHanpLer. It seems as if the subject had, for 
once, raised his feelings to the temperature 
necessary for animated description; and he 
briefly sketches a glowing portrait of a Grecian 
virgin in her secluded apartment*. Her 
employment here is seldom varied: the 


WLS ida ML da, cd Pa pe A NB So ek i NR nh Se ies Ma 


(1) Vid. Dicearchi Stat. Grec. apud Geog. Minor. p.16. Oxon, 
1703. 

(2) ‘There the girl, like Thetis, treading on a soft carpet, has 
her white and delicate feet naked; the nails tinged with red. Her 
trowsers, which in winter are of red cloth, andin summer of fine 
calico or thin gauze, descend from the hip to the ancle, hanging 
loosely about her limbs; the lower portion embroidered with flowers, 


_and appearing beneath the shift, which has the sleeves wide and open; 


and the seams and edges curiously adorned with needle-work. Her 
vest is of silk, exactly fitted to the form of the bosom and the shape 
of the body, which it rather covers than conceals, and is shorter than 
the shift. The sleeves button occasionally to the hand, and are lined 
with red or yellow satin. A rich zone encompasses her waist, and is 

fastened 
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time which is not spent in the business of the CHAP. 
toilette, and at meals, is given to spinning and WW 
embroidery. Reading or writing seems to be 
entirely unknown; or to be considered rather 

as the vulgar occupation of clerks and scriveners, 

than of persons of taste and rank. The accom- 
plishments of the Grecian, as of the Turkish ladies, 

are few in number: some few among them are 

able to couch, rather than to play upon, the dul- 

cimer or the guitar; and to dance, but without 

the slightest degree of elegance or of liveliness. 

We visited the ball to which we had been Descrip- 
invited; and found a large party of the wealthiest Ball 
matrons of the Greek families, seated in a row, 

with their daughters standing before them. 

When the dancing began, we were called-upon 


fastened before by clasps of silver gilded, orof gold set with precious 
stones. Over the vest is arobe, in summer lined with ermine, and 
in cold weather with fur. The head-dress is a scull-cap, red or 
green, with pearls; a stay under the chin, anda yellow forehead-cloth., 
She has bracelets of gold on her wrists; and, Jike Auroru, is rosy- 
Jingered ; the tips being stained. Her necklace is a string of zechins, 
a species of gold coin; or of the pieces called Byzantines. At her 
cheeks is a lock of hair, made to curl towards the face; and down 
her back fallsa profusion of tresses, spreading over her shoulders. Much 
time is consumed in combing and braiding the hair after bathing ; and at 
the greater festivals, in enriching and powdering it with smail bits of 
silver, gilded, resembling a violin in shape, and woven-in at regular 
distances, She is painted blue round the eyes; and the insides of the 
sockets, with the edges on which the lashes grow, are tinged with 
black.” Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p.123. Oxf. 1776. 
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re to assist, and we readily joined in a circle formed’ 
~~ by anumber of young women holding each other 


Mode of 
Dancing 
practised 
by the 
women. 


by their hands in the middle of the room. From the 
figure thus presented, we supposed that some- 
thing like a cotillion was about to be performed ; 
but the dance, if it may be called by that name, 
consisted solely in a solemn poising of the body, 
first upon one foot, then upon the other; the 
whole choir advancing and retreating by a 
single step, without moving either to the right 
or to the left. The gravity with which this 


was performed, and the pompous attitudes 


assumed, were so uncommonly ludicrous, that 
it was impossible to refrain from laughter. In 
order, however, to apologize for our rudeness, 
we ventured to propose that the most easy 
figure of a French or of an English dance might 
be introduced; which was attempted, but 
pronounced too fatiguing. At this moment the 
eyes of the whole company were turned upon 


the fat figure of a matron, who, rising from the 


divdn on which she had been seated, beckoned to 
another lady still more corpulent than herself, 
and, as if to assert the superior skill of her 
countrywomen in an exercise for which she had 
been considered famous in her youth, promised 
to exhibit the utmost graces of an Athenian pas- 
de-deux. Immediately, several whispers were 
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made in our ears, saying, ‘‘ Now you will see CHa 
how the Grecian ladies, who have studied the pai 
art, are able to dance.” The two matrons 
stationed themselves opposite to each other, 
in the centre of the apartment; and the elder, 
holding a handkerchief at either extremity, 
began the performance, by slowly elevating her 
arms, and singing, accompanied by the clap- 
ping of hands. It was evidently the dance of 
the Gipsies, which we had often seen in Russia, 
particularly in Moscow’; but here it was per- 
formed without any of the agility or the anima- 
tion shewn by the Txigankies, and had been 
modified into a mere exhibition of affected 
postures, consisting of an alternate elevation 
and depression of the arms and handkerchief, 
attended now and then with a sudden turn 
and most indecorous motion of the body, 
neither of the dancers moving a step from the 
spot on which she had originally placed herself. 
Tn all this there was nothing that could remind. 
us, even by the most distant similitude, of the 
graceful appearance presented by the female 
Bacchanals, as.they are represented upon the 
Grecian vases. But as we had seen something 


(1) See Part I. of "dete pee Vol. I. Chap. IV. pp.79, 80. 
Octavo Edition. 
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cHAP. more like to those pictured choree among the 


——_—w islands, there is no reason to conclude that all 


the antient features of the Grecian dance have 
been entirely laid aside. One of them is 


_ certainly retained in every part of Greece; 


namely, that characteristic of antient dancing 
which is connected with the origin: of the 


exercise itself, and of a nature forcibly opposed 


to all our ideas of decency and refinement. It 
was probably owing to this circumstance that 


the Romans held dancing in such low estima- 
tion'. The most discreet females of Modern 
Greece, practising what they conceive to be the - 
highest accomplishment of the art, deem it to 


be no degradation of the virtues which they cer- 
tainly possess, when they exhibit movements and 
postures of the body expressing, in our eyes, the 


grossest licentiousness. Possibly it may have 
been from observing such violations of decorum; 
fo) : 


that some travellers, in their accounts of the 
country, have calumniated the Grecian women, 
by imputing to them a general want of chastity. 
Yet there is no reason to believe that any 
charge of this nature has been apsaevamly 


4 


(1) See the observation of Cicero, as cited in Vol. Mi of these Seed 


Chap IV. p. 166. Octayo Edition. 
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bestowed: on the contrary, wefind that the latest CHAP. 
descriptions of the manners of the inhabitants ees 
afford a much more favourable representation of 
theirmoral character’. That they are exceedingly 
superstitious, cannot be denied ; but even their 
superstitions are rendered interesting, in corey 
having been transmitted, unaltered, from the — 
earliest ages of the Grecian history. Among 
these may be noticed the wearing of rings, as 
spells’; the practice, upon any sudden appre- 
hension, of spitting into their own bosoms‘: 

the alarm excited by seeing serpents in their 
houses*; the observance of lucky or unlucky 
days’; the various charms and drugs which 

are supposed to facilitate child-birth’; the 


: » 3 + 4 


(2) ig op They : are assiduous housewives, and tender mothers aioe 
their infants themselves; and, notwithstanding the boastings of 
travellers, I must believe them generally chaste.” Hobhouse’s Travels in 
Turkey, &c. p. 506. Lond. 1813. ' 

(8) Aaxrvaions Qeeppedinsra. Aristoph. Plut. p. 88. 

(4) Tpls cis tudv truce xtra. Theocritus.: A similar superstition is 
mentioned by Mr. Galt, in his “Letters from the Levant,” p- 172. Lond 
1813, 

). "Ev vi viele. Theophrastus. “* Anguis per impluvidm decidlit de 
tegulis.” Terent. in Phorm, Ac. 1V. Se. 4. 

(6) Vid. Hesiod. iv "Epyois xa’ Hye 2.7.A6 em. 

(7). Vid. Aristophanes, axUTOXE aYwcd eves. Plutarch (De Fluv. p. 60. 
Tortose, 1615.) mentions an herb, Cyura, growing upon the oii of 
the Inachus, famous for its virtues in assisting parturition: and the 
women of Darien in America, when pregnant, eat an herb which, it 


is said, causes them to bring forth without ‘ae Vid. ce: ib. iv. 
ed], 


Ses 
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ceremonies attending sneezing’; offerings made 


I. 
—~ of locks of hair®; a veneration for salt®; 


with their various modes of divination. 
To collect and enumerate all of them, would 
require a longer residence in the country. An 
attention to such examples of antient ceremonies 
and superstitions is however useful; because, 
having been transmitted from father to son, and 
being found at this day in countries widely 
separated, they serve to assist an inquiry. 
into the origin of nations; and if they do not 
enable us to trace a connection between 
different branches of the same stock, with as 
much certainty as the relation of languages, yet 


they sometimes tend to confirm the truths 


Funeral 
Rites of the 
. Albantanse 


which are thereby suggested. In such an 
inquiry, perhaps there will be found nothing 
more perplexing than the evident analogy 
between some of the customs of the present 
inhabitants of Greece and those of other nations, 
differing. both as to situation and in every 
peculiarity of language; such, for example, as 
may be observed in comparing the funeral 
ceremonies of the dlbanians with those of 


(1) Trepuos tx defor. Plut. Themist. p. 85. 1. 23. i 

(2) Vid. Lucian, Pausanias, &c. Human hair is often suspended 
among the dona votive made by the inhabitants of India to their Gods. 

(3) Woi dass. Demosth, p. 241. 
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the Wild Irish and of the Abyssinians*. It CHAP. 
is quite impossible that these three nations ues 
can have had a common origin, because 
nothing can be more striking than the radical 
difference in their speech. The Albanians call 

the Sun Diel; among the Jrish it is called 
Gideon; and by the Abyssinians, Tsai: and a 
similar distinction may be noticed in comparing 

all their. other nouns. KéAne, in Albanian, 
signifies the Moon; in Erse it is Djallack ; and 

in Abyssinian, .Tcherka. Yet the remarkable 

feast in honour of the dead, as practised by the 
Albanians, exactly corresponds with the Caoinan 


(4) They interrogate the deceased as to his reasons for quitting the 
world, crying out, ‘‘ Wuy pip you DIE? Wuy pip you pIE?”’ (Sce 
Hobhouse’s Travels, p.522. Lond. 1813.) The reader will find the same 
circumstance related also by Gulletiere. The Irish make use of the 
Same questions, and in a similar manner enumerate all the 
good things which the deceased enjoyed. (See Vol. V. Chap. Ill. 
p- 106. Motel.) Among the Abyssinians, the ceremony is pre- 
cisely the same. ‘‘ Anumber of hired female mourners continually 
keep up a kind of fearful how/; calling at times upon the deceased by 
name, and crying out, ‘“‘Wny piD you Leave us? Hap you Not 
HOUSES, AND LANDS? HAD YOU NOT A WIFE THAT LOVED you?” &c, &c. 
(See Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, p. 422. Lond. 1814.) Judging — 
solely from the analogy thus pointed out, it would appear that the 
Celts, Albanians, and Abyssinians, were descended from the same stock 
as the Arabs and Egyptians, among whom the same ceremony also 
exists. Mr. Salt was also greeted in Abyssinia (near Dixan, upon 
entering Tigre from the sea-coast) with the Halleluia, as it is practised 
in Syria. (See. p. 242.) ‘he women,” says he, “greeted us with 
the acclamation, Heli, li, li, li, li, li, li, li!” 
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ATHENS 
of the Jrish, and the Toscar of the Abyssinians. 


date! There is not the: smallest difference; and a 


- 


Departure 
from 
Athens. 


Kakivies. 


coincidence so extraordinary, attending the 
funeral rites of such distant nations, is utterly 
unaccountable. 


Upon the last day of November, at four o’clock 
P.M. we set out from Athens, for Marathon, 
accompanied by our friend Lousieri, the 
Tchochodar, Ibrahim, our Interpreter, and the 
Guides with our baggage; our little Danish 
dog, and his gigantic companion, Kordfi, the 
Epidaurian wolf-dog, running by the side of 
us. The English Consul, and some other Greeks, 
mounted on very beautiful horses, and in their 
best apparel, accompanied our cavalcade, as a 
mark of their respect, to a considerable distance 
from the city ; amusing us, until they took their 
leave, with the game of Djirid. In this manner 
the Turks usually begin their journeys. We 
crossed a small river which falls into the Cephis- 
sus, and saw upon our left a twmulus that appeared 


to have been opened. After this, we proceeded, 


through olive-plantations, to a village called 
Kaktvies', at two hours’ distance from Athens; 


(1) This place is written Koukouvaones by Mr. Hobhouse. Travels, 
p. 439. Lond. 1813. 


TO MARATHON. 


and here we passed the night. The next 
morning, continuing our journey towards 
Marathon, we saw upon our left, about a mile 
from Kahtivies, among some olive-trees, a 
marble Bas-relief representing two figures, with 
part of an Inscription; of which we could 
only trace the following letters, belonging 
perhaps to the name of some family: 


PAYETA 
TPATH 


Such imperfect inscriptions are only worth 
observing when they denote, as perhaps this does, 
a sepulchral monument, and thereby mark the 


course of the antient road near to which the rR 


tombs were constructed. Other travellers may 
hence be guided to the proper spot for making 
excavations. We had seen fragments of terra-cotta 
vases at the village of Kakivies, taken from graves 
that had been accidentally opened by the peasants 
in the neighbourhood. We observed a pleasing 
village upon Mount Pentelicus, towards the right: 
the mountain is now called Pendeli, This 
village retains its antient name KyQiecia, almost 
unaltered in its present appellation, Kevisia. It 
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Course of 
the Antient 
oad. 


Kevisia. 
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CHAP. ismentioned by Wuerer'. Here Herodes Atticus 
it had one of his country-seats. Cephissia was 


Stamata. 


famous for the birth of Menander: and when 
Herodes Atticus retired to this spot, during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, PAUSANIAS OF 
C#sarea, author of the Description of Greece, 
followed him as one of his pupils. Wheler says 
it is situate upon the stream that falls from 
Pentelicus into the Cephissus. As we continued 
our journey, we passed quite round this 
extremity of the mountain, leaving it upon our 
right. The country then became more uneven: 
we were always among hills, until we reached a 
village belonging to the Disdar of Athens, called 
Stamata, (written Stamati by Wheler’,) distant 
five hours from Athens. Hence we descended a 


(1) Journey into Greece, p. 453. Lond. 1682. Also, since, by Mr. 
Hobhouse. (See Journey through Albania, &e. p. 436. Lond. 1813.) 
Chandler informs us, that one of the Marbles presented to the 
University of Oxford by Mr. Dawkins was brought from this village. 
(See Travels in Greece, p. 160. Oxf.1776.) Mr. Hobhouse obtained 
here a marble bust as large as life, and of fine sculpture. The same 
author refers toa description of this place by Aulus Gellius, lib. i. eap.2. 
& lib. xviii. cap. 10. | 

(2) It is also written Stamati. Chandler (p. 160); and by Mr. 
Hobhouse (p. 425). We have preferred an orthography which we 
believe to be nearer allied to the name of this place as it is pronounced 
by the inhabitants. 
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mountain, by an antient paved way ; having the 
sea and a port in view. Then crossing over a 
rocky hill, the village of Marathon appeared, in 
a beautiful plain below. Traces of the old 
paved-road again occurred; and the earth 
appeared, in many places, to be stained with the 
red oxide of iron. JLusieri made a hasty sketch 
of this renowned village, in the author's pocket- 
volume of Notes*. From this spot it appeared 
to be surrounded by mountains ; because the ex- 
tensive plain which afterwards opened towards 
the right, as we advanced, and at the north- 
western extremity of which Marathon is situate, 
was then concealed from us, by part of a moun- 
tain to the right of the village. We passed 
some ruined chapels, and a tower, at the base 
of the mountain; and continued our route to the 
Village of Marathon by the side of a small river, 
whose present appellation is Keynurios Potamos, 
or New River. Its antient name was Charadrus: 


it descends from mountains which are now called - 


Kallingi, traverses the Plain of Marathon, and 
then falls into the sea. Wheler did not visit this 
village; but, gomg bya different road into the 


(3) See the Plate in the Quarto Edition, Vol. IV. facing p. 12, 
shewing the appearance of Marathon Village, in the approach from 
Athens, along the antient paved-way, before the prospect of the Plain 
opens upon the right; etched from the original Sketch by Lustert, 
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CHAP. 
I. 
cee sort 
Village of 
Mara- 
THON. 


Charadrus. 
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CHAP. plain, passed. by it, leaving it upon his left hand; 
——~ OF which he lost the finest view, not only of the 
Plain of Marathon, but of all the interesting objects 
which associate in the same prospect. Itis three 
hours distant from Stamata,and eight hours from 
Athens, or about twenty-four: miles';. and it 1s 
situate at the north-western extremity ofa valley 
which opens, towards the south-east, intothe great 
Prain or Maratuon. The plain itself is quite . 
flat; and extends along the sea-shore, from the 
north-east towards the south-west. Our first 
employment, after arriving here, was to delineate 
the whole of this grand perspective with as __ 

much accuracy as possible; and for this pur- 


pose, upon the following morning (Dec. 2), we - 


ascended the mountain which is immediately 
behind the village, proceeding about half a mile 
farther towards the north-west. The earth was 
covered with the blossoms of a beatiful species 


(1) It auld” exactly equal twenty-four a i if ries miles were 
allowed, according to the usual computation, for each hour; but the 
country is uneven and ‘rocky, and perhaps the rate of travelling across 
it, with horses, does not here exceed 2} miles per hour. ‘This 
therefore allows an interval of twenty miles, or 160 stadia, which 
‘- greatly exceeds the measurement antiently allowed for the distance, 
te between the two places. “If we suppose,” says Mr. Hobhouse, (Journey 
through Albania, &c. p. 438. Lond. 1813.) ‘that there was formerly 


a nearer road by Vraona (Brauron), the difference will be considerably 
diminished.” 
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of Crocus—a singular sight for Englishmen upon 


17 


CHAP. 


| at. 
the second day of December; and in the midst of ~~ 


these we began our pleasing task®, 


The view of the Plain of Marathon from this 
eminence embraces an extent of three miles from 


TENN +): hoa pe MLapeEMERe “Sica a tee ee ee 


(2) A Sketch, from which the Engraving was taken that is annexed 
to p.14, Vol.IV, of the Quarto Edition of these Travels, was soon 
completed; having nothing to recommend it but the fidelity of the 
outline. But the Drawing which upon this spot exercised all the abi- 
lities of Lusieri, was of a very different description: it comprehended 
every thing that truth and genius and taste could possibly bestow, upon 
the representation of scenery already ennobled and consecrated by 
deathless deeds of bravery and virtue 3—of scenery which Nature 
herself has proudly and profusely adorned with every splendid feature, 
and by all those hues, and by that majesty of light and shade, which 
are so peculiarly characteristic of the Grecian landscape. The work 
undertaken by Lusieri required, therefore, many hours for its comple- 
tion. As an artist, he was always slow in delineation; but it was the 
tardiness of the most scrupulous accuracy; for he frequently laid on 
even his colours upon the spot; and he always introduced into his 
drawings the minutest details, without diminishing the grandeur of 
the principal objects. Perhaps while this is written, his View of 
Marathon, although calculated to form the ground-work of a picture 
which would be regarded almost with veneration in a national gallery, 
yet remains, with many other of his valuable designs, in his portfolio, 
at Athens, reserved for additional touches by its fastidious master. 
However this may be, since it has fallen to the author’s lot to bear 
testimony to its excellence, he is anxious that some memorial, 
however frail, may serve to snatch it from oblivion. Always prefer- 
ting the gratifications of genius before the acquirement even of a 
competency by the sale of his numerous productions, so long as the 
means of a livelihood are afforded by the small stipend he has obtained, 

Lusiere 
VOL. VIL. Cc 


View of the 
Pain oF 
Mara- 
THON. 
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CHAP. the village tothe sea. Upon the right are seen’ 
ene the villages of Marathon and Bey, a mountain 
called Croton, a part of Pentelicus, and the more 
distant summits of Attica towards Sunium. 

Upon the left isa mountain called Stawro Koraki, 

or Raven Cross. In front lies the plain, inter- 
sected throughout its length by the Charadrus, 

as before mentioned. The opening between the 
mountains into this plain is twelve stadia, or a 

mile and a half English, in width. Beyond the 
village of Bey, at the extremity of the plain 
towards the sea, is seen the conspicuous Toms 

raised over the bodies of the Athenians who fell 

in the memorable battle against the Persians. 

Even the section recently made near its summit, 

with a view to open it, is visible from this place, 

like a dark line traced from the top towards the 

base. Farther on appears the Marathonian shore, 

where the Persian army landed; and close to the 

coast, upon the right, a marsh, wherein the 


Lusieri is not likely to invite the notice of amateurs, either to the 
merits or even to the existence of his own performances. This is 
one cause why so little has been known of his best works: and 
another may originate in the opposition made to his fame, by that 
rivalship from which the path of merit is rarely exempt, but which 
_has never been more conspicuous than among candidates for distinc- 
tion in the graphic art, from the days of Protogenes, down to the 
time of Don Battista. , 
(1) See the Plate facing p.14, Vol. IV, of the Quarto Edition of 
these Travels. Lond. 1816. 
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remains of trophies and marble monuments are CHAP. 
yet visible. Beyond all extends the sea, WW 
shewing the station of the Persian fleet, and the 

distant headlands of Eubcea and of Aitica. 


From the Village of Marathon we descended 
into the pratn, by the bed of the Charadrus 
river; and crossing it, came first to the village of 
Bey, and afterwards to another village called zy. 
Sepheri. These names are written as they were Sepheri. 
pronounced. We endeavoured to ascertain the 
etymology of the last; and the inhabitants told 
us that the word  Sepheri signifies The war. 
Very little reliance, however, is to be placed upon 
information so obtained. Near to this place is 
one of the antient wells of the country. The. 
villages of Bey and Sepheri may possibly occupy 
the sites of Probalinthus and Ginoa, cities of the 
Tretrapotis’ of Arrica: they are situate at the 
foot of the mountain called Croton; along the 
base of which, between this mountain and the 
Charadrus river, extends the road to Athens, in 
a north-westerly direction®. Passing round the 


(2) Within this district were the four cities of Ginoa, Marathon, 
Probalinthus, and Tricorythus. Vid, Strabon. Geog. lib. viil. p. 555. 
Edit. Oxon. 

(3) See the author’s Topographical Chart of the Plain. 
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foot of this mountain to the right, that is to say, 


isin towards the west, in a part of the plain which lies 


Bravron. 


Mountains 
of Croton 
and dgher- 
lichi. 


between Croton and another mountain called 
Agherlichi, lying towards the south-west, we 
came to the village of Branna, pronounced 
Vranna, and generally believed to be a corrup- 
tion of the antient Brauron. To-this village it 
was that Wheler descended, by a different route, 
as before mentioned, from that which we pur- 
sued; “ over a ridge,” he says’, ‘‘ where the 
mountains of Nozea and Pendeli meet.” Owing 
to this circumstance, he does not appear to have 
travelled along the old road from <dthens to 
Marathon, over which the Athenian forces must 
have passed, in their way tothe plain; because 
we have already noticed the remains of an 
antient paved-way in the journey we took, 
and he mentions no appearance of this kind. 
Vranna, which he, more lyrically, calls Urania, 
is situate, as he describes it to be, “ between 
two mountainous buttresses:” but they do not 
belong to the same mountain, there being a 
separation between them; and they bear the 
two distinct names of Croton and Agherlichz*. 


(1) Journey into Greece, p. 453. Lond. 1682. 

(2) They are distinctly alluded to by Chandler, who followed 
Wheler’s route, and considers the mountain now called Agherlichi 
to bea part of Pentelicus. ‘We soon entered,” says he, “* between 

two 
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At Brauron, the Athenian virgins were con- CHAP. 
secrated to Diana, in a solemn festival which ienaciss 
took place once in every five years. No 
woman was allowed to marry until she had 
undergone this ceremony; the nature of which 
has never been explained. All that we know 
of it is this: the solemnity was conducted by 
ten officiating priests, who offered a goat in 
sacrifice; the virgins were under ¢en years of 
age; and they wore yellow gowns; which cir- 
cumstance of their dress is the more remark- 
able, because the laws respecting festivals 
ordained, that, at the Panathenea, no person 
should wear apparel dyed with colours’. A 
yellow vest is a mark of sanctity with the 
Calmuck tribes; among whom the priests are 
distinguished by wearing robes of this colour‘. 
At this festival, they sang the poems of Homer, 
In the Brauronian temple there was preserved, 
until the second Persian war, the famous image 
belonging to the Tauri, which, from some 


two mountains; Penfele ranging on our right and on the left one 
of Diacria, the region extending across rom A/ount Parnes to 
Brauron.’ (See Trav. in Greeee, p.160. Oxf. 1776.) Chandler 
further says, that the two mountains are divided by a'wide and deep 
water-course, the bed ofa river or torrent antiently named Hrasinus. 

(3) Lucian, Nigrino.. See Potter’s Archeol. vol. 1. p.145. Lond. 
1751. 

(4) See Vol. I. of these Travels, p.436. Octavo Edition. 
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accounts, appears to have been of wood': but 
there are confused relations concerning it; 
and the tradition of its fall from heaven refers 
rather to its meteoric origin, as an érolite, or 
atmospheric stone. It was worshipped by the 


 antient inhabitants of Tuurica Chersonesus, under 


Antiquities 
inthePlain 
of Mara- 
thone 


the name of OrsrrocHe; and was called 
by the Greeks, the Demon Virgin, or Diana’. 
When Iphigenia fled from Taurica Chersonesus, 
the Athenians maintained that this image was 
brought by her to Brauron. Here it remained 
until Xerxes conveyed it to Susa; whence it was 
again removed by Se/ewcus, and given to the 
Laodiceans of Syria; in whose possession it con- 
tinued so late as the second century of the 
Christian vera’. 


Leaving Brauron, we began our search after 
the remains of antient monuments, tombs, and 


(1) Te Zecvoy De bxsive elves Akyovow, ¢ wore xual Opeorns xual "lgupévesce éx ong 
Taupixns txnatrrovow. Pausanie Laconica, c. xvi. p. 248. Lips. 1696. 

(2) See Vol. 1. of these Travels, p.217, Note 2, Octavo Edit. There 
were many instances of a similar reverence being entertained for Meéeorie 
Stones among the Antients. We find them described as “‘ Images 
that fell from Jupiter.’ There was an “‘image” of this description 
in the Temple at Ephesus. (See Acts xix. 35.) Another was 
preserved at £g0s Potamos, where it originally fell: and, according 
to some authors, the Palladium of antient Jliwm was of this nature, 
although by others described as a wooden image. ! 

(3) Vid. Pausan, ubi supra. Edit. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696. 
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trophies, in the open Plain towards the sea; CHAP: 
being anxious to discover if any thing yet re- eae 
mained, which might be considered as still pre- 
serving, upon the spot, a memorial of the famous 

battle of Marathon. A lofty Sepulchral Mound Tomb of 
has been already mentioned, as a conspicuous nians. 
object from all parts of this territory. We pur- 

sued our course towards it, in a south-easterly 
direction. We had no sooner reached this 
Tumulus, which stands about six furlongs from 

the shore, than we entered a passage which had 

been recently excavated towards its interior’; 

and in the examination of the earth, as it was 
originally heaped from the Plain to cover the 

dead, we found a great number of arrow-heads, Arow- | 
made of common flint, such as the inhabitants 

of the stony mountains. in North America, of 
Mount Caucasus, and of some parts. of Persia, 

now use as a substitute for iron, lying con- 
fusedly together, mixed with the soil. We 
collected many of these®. It is remarkable, | 
considering their great antiquity, that they did 

not appear in any degree decomposed. or dis- 
coloured: the colour of their surfaces was not 


ge a 


(4) It is said that this excavation was made by Monsieur Fauvel, a 
French artist at Athens. 

(5) Mr. (now Sir William) Gell, and other travellers, have also since 
collected many of these arrow-heads in the same place. 
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HAN: changed: but this is explained by their situation, 
———— being at a considerable depth in the earth, 


where they had been protected from the action 
of the atmosphere, which would have altered 
their appearance, and given to them a whiter 
colour in a short time, had they remained 
exposed upon the surface of the soil. The 
recent section that has been effected, with a 
view to ransack the other hidden contents of 
this Tumulus, although it presents to the spec- 
tator a chasm which is visible even from the 
village of Marathon, at the distance of two miles 
and a quarter, has been of little consequence. 
The work was very ignorantly conducted, as 
the operation does not extend below the visible 
base of the Mound and the present level of the 
Plain; whereas it must be evident, that, during 
so many centuries, the pressure of such an 
enormous cone (which of course was much 
larger, and more lofty, when it was first raised, 
than it now is) must have caused the base of it 
to sink very considerably beneath the surface of 
the soil. In order to find the conditory of the 
Sepulchre, if the bodies were not promiscuously 
heaped. towards the centre of the Mound, it 
would be necessary to carry the excavation 
much lower. Various opinions prevail concern- 
ing it. Some have believed it to be the Tomb 
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of the Athenians: others have pretended that it 
is the Sepulchre of the Plateans. The Stele 
upon its summit have long disappeared. It is 
one hundred and eighty feet in circumference, 
when measured at the base; and the distance 
from the base to the vertex, measured along 
the surface of the cone, equals thirty feet. The 
account given by Pausanias is plain and decisive; 
and it seems clearly to prove that this is the 
Toms oF THE Aruentans; for the other monu- 
ments, mentioned by him as being near to that 
Sepulchre, may also be observed; as will ‘pre: 
sently appear. The name which he _ usés, 
applies forcibly to this Tumulus: he does not 


call it Myyua, but Tagos; a word still retained’ 


in the modern appellation Tépe, which is given to 
every antient tomb of this form throughout the 
country. Its situation is moreover pointed out; 
for he says, that it stood éy ra wed’. Having 
therefore the words of Pausanias' as our guide, 
and viewing this conspicuous Tumulus upon the 
Plain, it is impossible to believe that it can be 
any other than what he terms it, Taoos 
A@HNAION. His account of Marathon is one 


(1) Tagos 33 tv oq wedi Abnvaiwy torly, io) DE AUTH OFAN, Toe bvomuTE THY 
awobavavrayv xara Qurds txacrwy,  Paus, Altic. c. 32. p- 79. ed. Kuhnit. 


Japs. 1696. 


) 
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hae i of the finest specimens of his writing; and 
—__, although it be rare indeed to find any instance 


of sublimity, or even of elevated style, in his 
descriptions, there is something in his “ nocturnal 
sounds of the neighing of horses’, and the apparitions 
of armed combatants upon the Plain,” which re- 
mind us of Cicero*:—“‘ SPE ETIAM IN PRA&- 
Luis FAUNI AUDITI, ET IN REBUS TURBIDIS 
VEREDIC& VOCES EX OCCULTO MISS# - ESSE 
picuntur.” It has been sometimes surmised 
that this lofty Mound might have been heaped. 
over the bodies of the Persians; but the conjec- 
ture does not accord with the account of their 
overthrow into the Lake at the southern extre- 


‘mity of the Plain (distant at least two miles 


from this spot), and into the sea. Pausanias 
mentions, indeed, a tradition concerning the 
burial of the Persians by their conquerors; but 
he gives it no credit; affirming that not a vestige 
could be discerned of any sepulchre wherein 
they were interred; and believing it to be more 
probable that their bodies were cast into any 


trench, as chance offered’. 


(1) ’Evrable dye ruouy yonre ned Vornay scpemerigavrmy roel avopay 
parcours igriv aictecdan Paus. ibid. 

(2) Cicero de Divinatione, lib. i. 

(3) Tovs 3 Midovs *A@nvaios pdy Odrpas Abyouriy, ws mdvrws doroy avdpwarey 
vexpov yi wpinpou radar o8 abdive. edpeiv Buvdpenv’ ore yep yodpeets ours HAAS 


anption hy idsiv’ 2s Cpurypece Ot Qtporets oPas ws riyaiy, tatBaaroy. Paus. ibid. 
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- Near to the Tomb of the Athenians were two CHAP. 
other monuments mentioned by Pausanias; the we 
one being for the Plateans and for Slaves; and 

the other (grju0 Miariazdov) the Monument of 
Miltiades, not being therefore a ros, was hard 

by it*. Now it is very remarkable, that the 
remains of two sepulchral monuments remain 

very near to the large Tumulus, standing in a 

line with it, towards the south. Their founda- 

tions are of the white marble of Mount Pentelicus. Monv- 
One of them resembles the remains of a monu- ‘hitiades. 
ment by the Via Sacra, near to Eleusis’. It is 

a large square pedestal, which may have sup- 
ported Stele, or a Trophy. Such a structure is 
actually mentioned by Pausanias; who says, 

that the Athenians were commanded by an 
Oracle to erect a Trophy (Aidov revzov) at 
Marathon, to the hero Echetlaeus, who distin- 
guished himself in the battle, armed only with 

a plough®. During our examination of this 
Monument, Lusieri, having finished his drawing 

of the Plain from the village of Marathon, ar- 

rived, and here joined us; and being much 
struck by the masonry of the square pedestal, 


(4) Pausanie Attica, c. 32. p. 79. ed. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696. 
(5) See Vol. VI. Chap. X. p.598, &c. Octavo Edition. 


(6) Vid. Pausan. ubi supra.  TWesrolxras 32 xad TPOMAION Aldou Asuxod, 
* Ibid. 
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cuapv. immediately sat down, and began to make a 
___. delineation of it'. This he also finished before 
he quitted the spot; and we admired it too 
poouiclrs much to omit the mention of it. The other 
Plateans. Sepulchre, between this and the Tomb of the 
Athenians, is shaped more like a tumulus, the 
base being circular; but it was the smallest of 
the three, and evidently had never been so 
considerable, either as the Tomb of the Athe- 
nians, or this Monument witha square basis *. 
Judging therefore from their appearance, and 
also being guided by the order in which they. 
are named by Pausanias, we were induced to 
believe the small circular Tomb to be that of 
the PLrarzans; and the more magnificent 
Monument to have been that of MriLtTrapvEs?. 


(1) This Tomb measures eighty paces in circumference, and 
thirteen from the base tothe summit. The dimensions of the stones, 


which are of Pentelican marble, are as follow: 
Feet Inches 


Length moe est Ages B 
Breadth Me ah Bs SEDI Ba 
Thickhessa "5". SS peed 


(2) See their relative situation in the Author’s Topographical Chart 
of the Plain. 

‘{3) Upon this Monument we founda beautiful and perhaps a new 
species of Oak, of which we have not seen the fructification. The 
leaves are downy below, and vary much both in their form and inden- 
tation; but are generally of a more or less elongated heart-shape ; 
either simply dentated at the edges, or sinuated towards the end. The 
other Plants collected by us at Afarathon, either at the Village or in 


the Plain, may be mentioned here : 
I. The 
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Some peasants were ploughing upon the Plain, CH. 
a little to the north of these Tombs, among gene 
cotton grounds and corn land: and Mr. Cripps, 

being desirous of examining the soil, as well as pee 
of inquiring after any antiquities the husbandmen 

might thus discover, put his own hands to the 
plough, and made several turns with it himself. 

He found only arich and light soil, of sufficient 

depth to answer all the best purposes of agri- 
culture, whenever the inhabitants shall be deli- 

vered from the burden of Turkish tyranny, and 
enabled to bestow upon the land the care and 
labour requisite in its proper cultivation. 


Afterwards, proceeding towards the south, 
and passing again the Tomb which, following 
Pausanias, we have called that of the Athenians, 
we came to a rivulet discharging itself into the 
sea, froma Marsh, or swamp, at the foot of a 
mountain called Agherlichi. The distance of 


I. The Crocus before noticed; Crocus autumnalis. 
Il. The Mandrake, or Atropa "Mandy ugora, grows on the Adis. 
IfI. The Hirsute Horehound, or Marrudinum hirsutum of Will- 
denow. This we found upon the Tomb of the Athenians. 
IV, V. The French Tamarisk, or Tamarix Gallica of Linneus, and 
the Juncus Acutus, Linn. grew by Marathon Lake. 
VI, VIE. At the village of Marathon we found the Montpelier Rock-rose 
_ or Cistus Monspeliensis of Linn. and the Comsmon Night- 
shade, or Solanum nigrum of Linncus. 
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this marsh from the Charadrus is a mile and a 
half, or twelve stadia. Here we observed that 
we were in the midst of Marathonian relics of 
every description., The remains of Sepulchres, 
Stele, Soroi, and the ruins of marble trophies, 
appeared upon either side of the rivulet, and 
in the midst of the more stagnant waters of the 
marsh. Besides the Stele, we also found here 
some larger architectural pillars, and the 
capital of a Doric column. We saw also the 
corniée.of an immense marble Soros, lying upon 
the basement of a magnificent tomb; the 
foundations as of a Temple; and a very fine 
piece of sculpture in white Pentelican marble, 
representing a Female Figure seated in a chair. 
The drapery of this Zorso, for it is nothing else, 
is very fine: the head, part of the arms, and the 
feet, are wanting; but the left hand remains 
beneath the right elbow ; the Statue having been 
represented with its arms eracefully folded. 
In its present imperfect state, it is impossible 
even to conjecture for whom this statue was 


originally designed; for it is an erroneous 


opinion, that, among antient images of the 
Heathen Female Divinities, the sedent posture 
denoted any one of them in particular. It is 
true that Ceres was frequently so characterized ; 
but upon the remains of a pictured tripod 
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chalice of terra cotta found near Athens, and CHAP. 


now in the author's possession’, Venus iS pm 


represented in a sitting attitude, with the 
inscription A®POAITH over her. head; and, 
what is more remarkable, she is not there 
depicted according to the received opinion with 
regard to the Grecian Venus, as founded upon 
the description of her statue by Praziteles at 
Cnidus, but as a matronly woman, in rich 
drapery; corresponding with the appearance 


presented by this statue, and consistently with | 


her relationship to the Phrygian Pessinuntia, the 
Syrian Astarte, and the Egyptian Isis*. The 


(1) Presented by Sandford Graham, Esq. M.P. after his return 


from his travels in Greece; who, during a successful excavation made 


among the Athenian tombs, discovered and brought to this country a 
collection of Greek Vases, which may be considered as unrivalled, both 
in their number and in their importance; as illustrating the arts, 
customs, superstitions, history, and mythology of the Antient Grecians. 

(2) That Venus, amoug the Antients, was sometimes represented as 
a young and beautiful woman, naked, we learn from the story of the 


‘ Cnidiun Statue by Praziteles; but it is at the same time evident, that | 


the people of Cos rejected the same statue, upon this account. There 
seems reason for believing that many of the statues by Grecian 
‘sculptors, considered as representing Venus, and particularly the 
famous statue called that of the Medicéan Venus, were statues of 
Aspasia the concubine of Cyrus, whom the Greeks represented with 
the symbols and attributes of Venus, as the Dove, Dolphin, &c. from 
the particular favours that were said to have been conferred upon ber 
by that Goddess; and probably the Cnidian Venus was nothing more 
than a statue of Phryne the mistress of Praviteles, whose portrait 
Apelles painted for his Venus Anadyomene. 
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CHAP. Marathonian Statue, considered with respect to 
—~— its locality and the circumstances of its dedica- 


tion, independently of its merit as a work of art, 
would be a valuable acquisition among the best 


relics of Grecian sculpture, even in its present 


ruinous condition. We found it lying in a pool 
of water, upon a small island in the midst of the 
marsh, surrounded by the other Ruins we have 
mentioned. Near to the Statue there was a 
block of marble, with part of an Inscription 
in very large characters, whereof only the four 
following remained: 


KAITN 


and these did not appear to be of great antiquity. 


Having concluded our examination of the 
southern extremity of the Plain, which is here 
bounded, beyond this marsh, by the eastern 
termination of Mount Pentelicus, projecting into 


the sea, and forming a small bay, we began to 


traverse its principal extent, parallel to the 
shore, from its south-western towards its north- 
eastern extremity. For this purpose we passed 
once moré: the lofty conical mound or Tomb of 
the Athenians, and the Monument which we have 
called that of Miltiades. Proceeding through the 
cotton grounds and the corn land, and leaving 
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the village of Sepheri towards our left, we came 
again to the Charadrus; and having crossed 
its channel, we found upon the north-east 
side of it the remains of another monument, 
somewhat similar to that of Miltiades; close 
to which there is an antient Well, answering, 
by its position, to that of Macaria, mentioned 
by Pausanias: imdeed there is no other which 
can be considered as being properly within the 
Marathonian Plain, if we except that which 
is near to the village of Sepheri; and which does 
not so well coincide with the description of 
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Pausanias, because he is evidently proceeding | 


towards the muddy Lake at the north-eastern 
extremity, which he mentions immediately after- 


wards, previously to his quitting the spot for the 


Cave of Pan, at some distance from the Plain, 
beyond the village of Marathon, towards the 
north-west. Leaving the /Vell, we continued, 
through rich corn land, until we reached the 
borders of that famous Lake, or fen, into which 
the Persian army were driven by the victorious 
Greeks. We found it overgrown with tall reeds 
and bulrushes, but well suited, by its unfathom- 
able depth of water and mud, to confirm the 
probability of the fact related concerning it; 
and capable, at this day, of engulphing the 
most numerous army that might attempt its 
VOL, VII. D 
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passage. It occupies the whole of this extre- 
mity of the Plain, between Mount Szauro Koraki 
and the sea, reaching quite up to the base of 
the former; along which a. narrow defile, 
exactly like that of Thermopyle, and in the 
same manner skirting the bottom of a mountain, 
conducts, by an antient paved-way, to a 
village now called Shuli; perhaps the antient 
Trycorinthus, which occurred in the road from 
Marathon to Rhamnus. The resemblance be- 
tween the two straits is indeed remarkably 
striking; for a spring, at the foot of the 
mountain, crosses the antient paved-way, as do 
the hot springs of Thermopyle. As soon as we 


had reached this defile, we perceived at once 


what had been the main cause of the prodi- 


gious destruction which here befel the Persian 


army; and why so fatal a disaster particularly 
distinguished this swampy Lake. The appear- 
ance of the place is the best comment upon the 
catastrophe: it is, in fact, a pass which a smalier 
band than that of the Spartan heroes, under 


Leonidas, might have easily guarded against the 


myriads of Darius: and the story of the battle 
shews plainly that the vast overthrow which 
here took place, must have been owing as much 


to the Persians themselves as to the valour of 


the Greeks. In the beginning of the fight, an 
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interval of eight stadia separated the two ar- 
mies; and this precisely corresponds with 
the distance, as before mentioned, between the 
Charadrus and the Stele at the foot of Mount 
Agherlichi. It was therefore beneath this 
mountain that Miltiades ranged his troops; 
having the Plateans upon his left wing, 
towards Brauron; and his right towards the 
sea, commanded by Callimachus. The Cha- 
_radrus perhaps separated the hostile legions. 
That the Greeks were repulsed after their first 
onset, seems very probable; not only from the 
obstinate combat that ensued after they made 
the attack, but also from the situation of the 
mound raised over their dead, where the 


combat was the most severe, and which still — 


serves to mark the situation of the Greciaz line. 
Afterwards, when victory began to declare 
itself in their favour, it is related, that the right 
wing of the Grecian army turned the left 
of the Persians upon their centre, and, by 
throwing the main army into disorder, © di- 
spersed it in the Plain. Here it was again 
intercepted by the Plateans and Greeks sta- 
tioned upon the left, and driven across ‘the 
Charadrus ; whence, flying in the utmost con- 
fusion, the whole body made at once for the 
defile we have mentioned; where the only 
passage afforded was by an antient paved! 
D2 
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causeway, hardly wide enough to admit of two 
persons abreast of each other, and which 
remains at the present day. Every other 
attempt to escape must have been fruitless, as 
the sea or the lake intervened to oppose it. 
The consequence, therefore, of so vast a multi- 


‘tude all rushing towards one narrow outlet, 


must be obvious; fer it would be similar to 
that which so recently befel the French army, 
in its retreat from Moscow, at the sangumary 
passage of the Beresina ;—heaps of dead bodies 
choking the only channel through which any 
chance of a retreat is offered, the fugitives 
either plunge into the abyss, or turn their arms 
upon each other; and the few who escape 
drowning, or being crushed to death, fall by the 
hands of their comrades. Historians, in their 
accounts of the Battle of Marathon, simply relate, 
that the Persians were driven into the Lake, 
without being aware of the defile whereby they 
were ensnared: but it is very remarkable, that 
in the two memorable invasions of Greece by 
the Persians,—the first under Darius, when they 
were defeated at Marathon; and the second, 


only eleven years afterwards', under Xerxes, 


(1) The battle of Marathon, according to Corsini, happened upon the 
@ath of September, in the year 490 B.C. (Corsini Fast. Attic. vol. lil. 
p. 150.) That of Thermopyle in the year 481 B.C. Fd. Chronic. 
Par. Rp. 52. Lond. 1788. 
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when they encountered the Spartans at CHAP. 
Thermopyle,—the curious circumstance of a wae 
natural defile, exactly similar in either instance, 
should have tended so materially towards the 
renown acquired by the Greeks. ; 


The day was now far spent; and, as the Retumto 
evening drew on, we returned towards the village “Villoge é 
of Marathon, having completed our survey of the 
Plain. The climate in Greece, during winter, isde- 

— lightful; and the winter months are the most pro- 
per for travelling in the country. The morning 
had been cloudy; but before noon the sky be- 
came clear; and at sun-set it exhibited that mild 
serenity which our own Poets consider to be 
peculiarly characteristic of an English autumn*.- 
It reminded us of that ‘‘even-tide” of the year 
which a late Writer*® has forcibly described as 
the season when “we regard, even in spite of 
ourselves, the still, but steady, advances of 
time.” And if there be a spot upon earth 
pre-eminently calculated to awaken the solemn 
sentiments which such a view of Nature is 
fitted to make upon all men, it may surely be 


(2)  **No Spring or Summer’s beauty hath such grace 
*© As I have seen in one Autumnal face.” Donne. 


(3) Alison on Autumn, p.327. Edinb. 1814. 
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found in the Plain of Marathon; where, amidst 


——~— the wreck of generations, and the graves of 


antient heroes, we elevate our thoughts towards 
Him “in whose sight a thousand years are but 
as yesterday,” where the stillness of Nature; 
harmonizing with the calm solitude of that 
illustrious region which was once a scene of the 


‘most agitated passions, enables us, by the past, 


to determine of the future. In those moments, 


indeed, we may be said to live for ages;—a 


single instant, by the multiplied impressions it 
conveys, seems to anticipate for us a sense of 
that Eternity, “when time shall be no more;” 
when the fitful dream of human existence, with 


all its turbulent illusions, shall be dispelled’; 


and the last sun having set in the last night of 
the world, a brighter dawn than ever gladdened | 
the universe shall renovate the domimions of 


‘darkness and of death. eet 
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Present Village of Marathon—Cave of Pan —Charadra— 
Plants—Dogs—Albanians of the Mountains—Summits 
of Parnes—V iew from the Heights —Kalingi—Capan- 
dritti—Magi—Plain of Tanacra—Village of Shalishi 
—Ela — Eurrpus — Skemata— Medals — Villages of 
Bratchi, Macro, and Megalo Vathni—Plain of THEBES 
—surrounding Scenery—Thebes—State of Surgery and 
Medicine in Greece— Antiquities of Thebes —Inscrip- . 
tions—State of Painting among the Greeks in the age of 
Alexander—Seven Gates of Thebes—Story of Amphion 
and his Lyre not a fable—Pretended Tomb of St. Luke 
—Description of that Monument—Antient Bulwark— 
Church of St. Demetrius—Rare variety of the Corin- 
thian Order in Architecture. 


Excerrine one or two houses belonging t 


9 | CHAP. 


Turkish families which are not constantly resi- —— 
dent, the present village of Marathon consists Villase of 


only of a few wretched cottages, inhabited by 


a 
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Albanians. Some remains, as of a more antient 


II. : 
im— settlement, may be observed behind these 


Cave of _ 
Pan. 


buildings, towards the north-west. We made 
a vain inquiry after the Cave of Pan; being well 
convinced that so accurate a writer as Pausanias 
would. not have mentioned a natural curiosity 
of this kind, without good proof of its existence 
in his time; and from its nature, it is not 
probable that any lapse of time should have 
caused its disappearance. Our Albanian guides, 
however, either did not know that any such 
cave existed, or they did not choose to accom- 
pany us thither; and we have since learned, 
that we passed close to it, before our arrival at 
Marathon, in our road from Athens. Other 
travellers have found it; and they describe it to 


bea stalactite grotto, similar, in its nature, to 


the several caves of Parnassus, Hymettus, and 
Antiparos, although upon a smaller scale’: and 
this circumstance in its history of course ex- 
plains all that Pausanias has written concerning 
the various phenomena with which that cavern 
abounds?; the _eccentric shapes which the 


(1) It has been recently visited by Mr. Hughes, of St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; who gave to the author this account of its situation. 


‘ > f ‘ "2 ~ , if X ‘ A 3 
(2) “OAlyor 88 dxwrigcy rod aediov, Taras tori Joos, wat canarcioy bias xeiav® 


» S \ 2 he oh \ sit 34 b) > \ x \ ‘ , 
£IGO00S (42) 85 BUTO OTzN, megergouas OE ELOY O6401, HA! AOVTEM, HOS TO HOROU ELE VOY 


Thaves wivorion, Tireus ra TOAAG awitiy sinao we vate Pausania Attica, c. 32> 


p.80. edit. Kuhnit. 
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stalactites had assumed in the second century, CHAP. 
being, by him, referred to animal and other eet 
forms; as Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, in the 
first year of the eighteenth century, with equal 
gravity, refers the ramifications of alabaster, in 
the Grotto of Antiparos, to cauliflowers and trees, 
as proofs of the vegetation of stones’. 

We left Marathon on the morning of the third 
of December, being accompanied by our friend 
Lusieri as far as the mill, where the road to 
Athens separates from that which leads to 
Kalingi and to Thebes; and here we saw him for 
the last time. At this mill there are the 
remains of an aqueduct, with arches, covered 
with ivy. From hence we began to ascend a. 
part of the mountain Parnes, now called Nozia, 
with a strong accent upon the last syllable. In 
the same manner, the modern name of the 
island Ceos is not pronounced, as written, Zia, 
but Za. Our ascent was along the course of 


(3) ‘‘Il n’est pas possible encore un coup que cela se soit fait par 
la chiite des gouttes d’eau, comme le prétendent ceux qui expliquent 
la formation des congélations dans les grottes... I} y a beaucoup plus 
d’apparence que les autres congélations dont nous parlons, et qui 
pendent du haut en bas, ou qui poussent en différent sens, ont été 
produites par le méme principe, c’FST-A-DIRE PAR LA VEGETATION.” 
Voyage du Levant, tom. 1. p. 229. a Lyon, \717. 

wet 
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— the Charadrus, which we were surprised to hear 
— the Albanians call, in this part, Charadra; a 


Charadra. 


Plants. 


Dogs. 


different name being given to it in its passage 
across the plain. The scenery around us now 
became mountainous, and broken into masses; 
resembling that which is so frequently repre- 
sented in the pictures of Gaspar Poussin. The 
soil was covered with a beautiful Heath, 
together with the gaudy blossoms of the Crocus 
which we had found in the Plain of Marathon; 
and a variety of the evergreen Oak, or Quercus 
Tlex, with prickly leaves. We saw also, every- 
where, the Velanida, or Quercus Aigilops. Of 
the Ilex the Romans first made their civic 


crowns; but they afterwards used the Hsculus for 


that purpose’. A noble race of dogs is found 
over all this district; and the same may be said 
of almost all wild and mountainous territories. 
The animal appears to degenerate in proportion 
as he is removed to more cultivated regions, 
and among a civilized people. Even the 
common mastiff appears no where of such 
PR AEE INS Is Ie re eee 
(1) ** Civica Iligno prima fuit, postea magis placate ex Esculo, Jovi 


sacra.” (Pliny.) The Esculus also furnished a wreath of honour in 


the Games : 
‘* His juvenum quicunque manu, pedibusve, rotave 
Vicerat ; Esculee capiebat frondis honorem.” | 
Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 448. 
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magnitude and strength as in the wildest parts of CHAP. 


Turkey®, or in the passes of the pennines; and ieee 


the genuine race of the wolf-dog of Ireland is 
now become almost extinct in that country. 
As an association corroborating this remark, 
wherever these dogs appeared in our route, we 
observed also a wilder tribe of Albanians, than Adbanians 
those who accompanied us from Marathon; Sega 
wearing upon their feet the Scythian labhas’, or 
old Celtic sandals, made of goat’s-skin, with the 
hair on the outside; and the still more curious 
appendage to their dress of the Celtic hilt, as 
worn by antient Romans, and now found also in 
the Highlands of Scotland*. Our Tchochodar, 
Ipranim, at sight of this people, immediately 
grasped his carabine, and, shaking’ the hem of 
his pelisse*, made signs to us to be upon our 


ee RE 


(2) The largest ever known was taken from the Turks at the 
capture of Be/grade, and made a present to the King of Maples: it 
was equal in size to a Shetland pony: his son used to ride it. The 
author saw it at Waples, in 1793. 

(3) See Vol. I. of these Travels, p. 230. Octavo Edit. 

(4) «“ Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 

On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men!” 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto ii. stanza 57. line 5. 
See also Note iii. to that Canto, p.124. Lond. 1812. 

(5) A sign of caution universal among the Zurks, which it is not 
very easy to describe. The Reader taking the upper corner of the 
lappel of his coat delicately between his fore-finger and thumb, gently 


shaking it, and extending the other three fingers of his right hand, 
will 
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CHAP, guard. Our Epidaurian wolf-deg, Kordhi, was 
himself as large as any of the Newfoundland 


breed, and he kept the fiercest of his mountain 
brethren at bay; but an amusing sight was 
afforded by the little Danish pug, mentioned in 
a former part of these Travels', who ran by the 
side of him; for although any one of the 
Altanian dogs might almost have swallowed 


him, he grew so insolent under the protection 


of Kordki, that he bade defiance to all of them; 
and not one of them ever deigned to notice the 
furious assaults he made upon them, when- 


ever they came in his way. Notwithstanding 


Ibrahim’s fears, and his calumnies with regard 
to the inhabitants of these mountains, whom he 
described as a set of lawless banditti ready 
“to kill and eat” every Turk and Christian within 
their power, we preferred them far above the 
other inhabitants of this country; and in every 
instance where we trusted in their honesty, we 


VL aA ANE RMI ALO, Glhirs Sud sik Uae pentlandite Es sag 


will have it practically illustrated. The Zwrks, from habitual inde- 
lence, use many such expressive signs, to avoid the trouble of speaking. 
A common sign to express “‘ beware /”” among the Italians, is that of 
drawing down the right corner of the right eye with the fore-finger 
of the right hand: and if it be necessary to express extreme caution, 


they draw down the corners of both eyes with both hands; extending, 


at the same time, the corners of the mouth with the two little fingers, 
into a hideous grimace. 
(1) See Vol. 4. of these Travels, Chap. XII. p.827. Note (1). 8ve. Edit. 
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had no reason to repent of our rashness, nor 
did we ever apply to them in vain for hos- 
pitality. They sometimes, it is true, plunder 
the Turks; but such instances are always acts of 
retaliation upon their oppressors, who spare no 
opportunity of robbing them of every thing they 
possess: and even a Turk, who has confided in 
their solemn pledge for his security, and thus 
ventured under their protection, is never known 
to experience any violation of their engagement. 
But no reliance whatsoever ought to be placed 
upon the descriptions given of this people by the 
Turkish or by the Grecian mhabitants of the 
towns: with as much reason may a faithful 
account of the Cossacks be expected from a 
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Russ1an, as of the Allanians from a GREEK or 


a Turk. 


We traversed some elevated plains upon the 
side of Parnes. The scenery, as we ascended, 


- Summitof: 
Parnes. 


became more bold, but less beautiful, because — 


more lofty and therefore more denuded; the 
tocky surface being more disclosed, but broken 
into masses, and dispersed with wildness and 
grandeur. From the heights we saw the island 
of Zia, with the opposite promontory, and all 
the summits and coast, of Eubaa. Afterwards 
we had an amazing prospect, at a great distance 


View frem 
the Heights. 
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cuap. before us, towards the north, of all the 
I. e e 2 . 6 
RM Beotian Plain, and of its surrounding moun- 
tains’. 


Upon the highest part of this route over 
Parnes, we noticed some ruins; and perhaps 
hereabouts were the altars and the bronze image 
mentioned by Pausanias*. Soon afterwards we 


(1) As it has been rather hastily remarked—it matters not where, 
but the observation is likely to occur again—that the same geological 
features cause everywhere similarity of landscape; and that a vast 
plain, or a luke, surrounded by high mountains in one country, will 
necessarily resemble all other plains, and lakes, surrounded by high 
mountains in other countries; the author will take this opportunity of 
denying the fact: and, according to his former practice, he will now 

\ Specify the particular territory which resembles, in the nature of its 
scenery, this view of the great plain of Beotia. It possesses too much 
beauty to be unknown to many of his readers: itis that part of aly 
which is beheld, in the Apennines, from the heights above the cata- 
ract of Ternt in Umpria. The Beofian territory being as highly di- 
versified, accordingly as it is richly cultivated, or in parts wild, and 
filled with stately forests full of majestic oaks and pines; or inter- 
rupted and broken by bleak and naked rocks ; presenting to the eye 
an amazing variety of colour, in its fields, and woods, and precipices. 
Indeed it may be said, that, amidst the changeful scenery which 
Nature is ever exhibiting to the eye of a traveller, it rarely happens 
that any very accurate resemblances can be traced; and he who does 
not at all times command the power of delineation by his pencil, may 
consider himself to be fortunate, if, by any faithful comparison, he be 
enabled to convey to the minds of others an impression of what they 
have not seen, derived from what they have seen. Thousands have 
seen the rich territory of Umbria, not one of whom will ever behold 
the Plain of Beotia. | “hi 

(2) Kat éy Tleéevnds, TLaevndsos Zeds yarxovs tors, wad Bwwds Ynwartoy Ards 
dors 08 bv TH Tldevnts wai wArdos apes 2. 7.a. Paus.dttic. c. 32. p. 78. 
ed. Kuhnit. 
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entered the village of Kalingi, distant about five 
miles, or one hour and a half, from Marathon. 
Here we saw a fragment of white marble which 
had evidently been used in some antient -build- 
ing. From Kalingi, or Kalinga (for the pro- 
nunciation varied), we descended to a village 
whose name we have not preserved ; consisting 
only of two or three dwellings, and as many mills; 
but situate in the most picturesque manner, 
in a valley adorned with beautiful trees, sur- 
rounded by mountains and the most stupendous 
rocks. From this sequestered spot we continued 
our journey, through a delightful and fertile val- 
ley, to another village, called Capandritti, distant 
three hours from Marathon, and one hour and a 
half from Kalingi. This place is mentioned by 
Wheler, as famous for good wine*; and he 
believed that the antient town of Ginoa occu- 
pied the site either of Kalingi or Capandritti.. The 
village is situate at the end of the valley, upon 
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Kalingi. 


Capandrittt. 


an eminence; and it consists of a great number ~ 


of Albanian houses. After descending from 
Capandritti, we again ascended an opposite hul, 
and arrived at the village of Magi, inhabited also 
by Albanians; but they appeared better clothed 
than is usual in this country, and every thing 


—. 


(3) Journey into Greece, p. 454. Lond. 1682. 


Magi. 
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about them wore an appearance of industry 


Silene and cleanliness. Magi is only half an hour's 


Plain of 


Tanagra. 


distance from Capandritti. Leaving this village, 
we saw in a plain close to the road a marble 
Soros, without its operculim, sunk into the earth, 
and almost buried. Ina short time we entered 
a defile between mountains; and rode, for two 
hours, along a pass which may be described 
as truly Alpine; the scenery being extremely 
sublime, and the mountains very high, and 
disposed into masses of great grandeur. This 
pass is very narrow; and it continues by the 
side of a deep water-course, perhaps enumerated 
among the rivers of Greece, but, like many of 
them, occasionally dry, and it was now without 
water. Hence we descended into the spacious 
plain which we had seen at such a distance from 
the heights of Parnes, and which we have every 
reason to consider as the land of Tanagra; a 
plain of such extraordinary beauty, extent, and 
fertility, that the sight of it alone is sufficient to 
explain all that antient authors have written con- 
cerning the contests maintained for its posses- 
sion, between the inhabitants of Aitica and of 
Beotia. In a former note, the author has com- 
pared it to the rich plain of Umbria, near Terni 
in Italy; which it resembles, by its highly diver- 


sified aspect of cultivation and wildness; of 
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fields:and forests; of corn-land, and vineyards, 
and olive-grounds, and woods, and rocks, and 
mountains. The importance of its possession 
is therefore at once made manifest. The city 
of Oropus' was a valuable possession, in securing 
the command of this territory. It stood upon 
the ditic side of the Asopus, about three miles 
from the sea. Originally it belonged to Beotia: 
the Athenians in the second century held it in 
their possession®. It had been frequently a 
subject of contention between the inhabitants of 
the two countries*®: this is twice mentioned ‘by 
Strabo*. Wheler, who visited the site of the 
antient city, mentions the contest, as for the 
possession of the town only, between the Thebans 


and Athenians’, but takes no notice of. the ex-- 


tensive and fertile plain on the Jitic side of the 
Asopus;-in which, and by the borders» of: the 


(1) It is still called Oropo, and was visited by Wheler. See Journey 
énto Greece, p. 456. Lond. 1682. 

(2) Tay 28 yay cay’ Qeworiay wsrakd rns Arrinns nad Tavayeinns, Bowrlay 
+0 tLaevis ovcuy, txavoly 2D nua Adnveio, x. cA. Pausan. Attic. c¢. 54. 
p. 83. ed. Kuhnii. 

(3) Aso yok cupBaives xeiois worrcuis reel yupiay rivay' naddase Aoysias 
‘phy wel Newsdccsprovios, wel Aupaias, ’Abnyaios 08 xa} Bowross wee) Qewzrov. 
‘Strabon. Geog. lib. i. p..98. ed. Oxon. 


(4) "Qewsrds F tv audiohnrncipw yeyivnras rorAcdus’ Vovras yap tv psboglia 


‘ets v2 Arcings wal rns Bowrias. Strabon. Geog. lib.ix. p.579. ed. Oxon. | 


(5) Journey into Greece, p.456. Lond. 1682. 
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river, there were other towns, now occupied 
by Albanian villages’. Psaphis was of this 
number, and perhaps Ginoa; although it be 
exceedingly difficult to fix the position of the 
latter town, which Wheler has stationed upon 
the top of Parnes*, and Chandler in the Plain of 
Marathon’. The circumstance of its being one 
of the four cities of Tecrapolis* is certainly strong 
for its position in the Marathonian district; and 
we had reason to think that the remains of it 
may possibly exist in the Plain of Marathon, as 
we have before shewn’. | 


(1) This may be owing to the circumstance mentioned by MWheler of his 
descent from Parnes to Marcopoli, when “it was dark;” (Ibid.) and of 
his early departure thence in the morning, perhaps before it was light, 
according to the usual mode of travelling in Greece. 

(2) Journey into Greece, p. 454. 

(3) Travels in Greece, p. 162. 


(4) Wheler has attempted to prove, from Stephanus Byzantinus (See 
Journ. into Greece, p.455.), that Tetrapolis was itself a city; but the 
words of Strabo are clear and decisive as to the import of that appellation, 
which was a district of Attica, containing the four cities of @noa, Mara- 
thon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus, founded by Xuthus, who married a 
daughter of Erectheus king of Athens. Of Xuthus itis said by Strabo, 
ginice why Teredrorw ris "Arrinis, Oivony, Mecgedevee, Tleobaasgvbov, zat Terno- 
evdér. Strabon. Geog. lib. vill. p.555. ed. Oxon. Mr. Hobhouse (Travels, 
p-444. Lond. 1813.) mentions a village called @noe, to the north of the 
Asopus. 

(5) It is plain, from 4 passage in Thucydides, that @noa was a frontier 
citadel, upon the confines of Attica and Beotia: the dthenians were wont 
to garrison it in troublesome times. ‘H yap Oivon oboe ty mesbogils ris 
Arcinns neh Bowrius, erereixio'ro, xa) avra Peougiv oi ’Abnvacios Exowvro, ombre 
worsuos xararapo. Thucydid. lib.il, cap. 18. p.95. ed. Hudsoni. Oxon. 
1696. 
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Descending into this plain, we passed a 
village called Shalishi, where we observed an 
antient fountain. This place is distant three 
hours from Magi, and six hours and a half from 
Marathon, equal to about twenty miles. We had 
no sooner entered the plain than we were struck 
by the appearance of a large insular knoll or 
hill rising out of it, beautifully adorned with 
oak and pine-trees, and upon the top of which 
there was a tower; one of many edifices of the 
same nature which may be observed through- 
out Beotia, built perhaps for alarm and defence, 
during the period of the Latin domination’®. 
We passed, across the plain, to the right of this 
tower, leaving it upon our left hand. After a 


ride of two hours from Shalishi, we came to a 


village called Ela, situate upon an eminence. 
It is now in ruins; but it has a large tower and 
some walls remaining, among the ruins of 
several houses. There is no antient name with 


ol 
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iT, 


Village of 
Shalishz. 


Ela. 


which the modern appellation of this place ap- — 


pears to correspond. Continuing our journey 
through the plain, we passed the ruins of other 
houses and towers, proving that it was once a 
very populous district. We now began to 


(6) Mr. Hawkins has informed the author, that such lofty square towers 
are also common over all Lubec. 


BE 2 


CHAP. 


Skemaia, 
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ascend the higher parts of the plain towards the 
‘north and ‘north-west, and drew near to the 
“ mountains upon the opposite side of it to those 


we had quitted. Here we had a noble view of 
the whole Gulph of Euripus; to which we were 
now: so close, that~ we. could ‘discern the 
buildings upon the opposite shore of Lubea. 
We could not so plainly perceive the narrow 
strait where the bridge of Yakindee' now is; but 
we saw the two seas upon the opposite sides of 
the Euripus. At the distance of two hours from 
Cinea, we arrived at the village of Shemata, 
where we halted for the night. The great plain 
over which we had been travelling was called, 
by the Albanians, Bratchi; but after our arrival 
at Shemata, we observed that the inhabitants 
bestowed the name of Nacra, or Nacri, both 
upon the. plain and upon their village. Our 


total ignorance of the Albanian language would 


render it absurd if we were to attempt:to trace 
any connexion between this word Nacra, and 
Tanagra, the antient name of the city and dis- 


trict lying to the north, and perhaps -to the 


yA aR ce eT Drie alah De Sot AE REE ORE SY PO Op pene re ne 


(i) The name given in the country to the bridge which now connects 
Eubeea with the continent of Greece. Mr. Hobhouse ‘visited the spot. 
He describes the water as rushing “like a mill-race” under this bridge, 
and as being “not much more than four feet deep.” “ A strong eddy is 


observable on that side from which itis about to run, about a hundred 


yards above the bridge.’ See Hobhouse’s Travels, p. 453. Lond. 1813. 
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south, of the 4sopus; although the names. of a i 
_ places are so likely to continue in any country, 
that it would be an unjustifiable omission if we 

were to neglect altogether the attention that is 

due to such corresponding circumstances. But 

the fact that more than all proved our vicinity to 
-aspot once occupied by some antient city, was  __ 
the prodigious number of antient medals which Medals, 
were brought to us by the people of this place, 
during the evening that we remained with them. 

Our interpreter had been seized with an attack 

of Malaria fever; caught, perhaps, in the marshes 

of Marathon: and we had given to him a 

dose of ipecacuanha, as the usual preparative 

for administering the bark. Shivering with a 
violent paroxysm, and under the influence of | 

the nausea excited by the medicine he had 
taken, the poor fellow came into the hut (where 

we were seated upon an earth floor, hastily de- 
vouring a baked turkey which the Albanians 

had brought for our supper), beseeching us to 
deliver him from the crowd he had gathered 
around him, by asking for old coins; and he 
placed: before us his cap half filled with bronze 
medals. We had scarcely time to examine a 

third of these, before men, women, and children, 

came flocking im, each of whom added some- 
thing to the stock. A considerable part of them 


sd 
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CHAP. turned out to be of little or no value; either 
__» Roman coins of the Lower Empire; or Greeh 
medals so injured by use and by time, that little 
could be discerned upon them. Many, how- 
ever, were purchased by us, of abetter date, 
and in better condition, at the usual price which 
we always paid, of two parahs for each bronze 
medal. After this, we obtained, with more diffi- 
culty, afew that were of silver, from the women; 
but these constituting a favourite ornament of 
their head-dresses, they very reluctantly consent 
to sell, We had not seen so many medals in 
one place since the visit we paid to Hexamilia, 
in the Isthmus of Corinth. Among them were 
medals of Philip the father of Alexander; or 
of Philip Arideus; with the figure of a youth 
on horseback, perhaps -Aleaander upon Bu- 
cephalus, and this curious monogram, after the 
word BACIAGQC, %, for SlAINNOY: also 
medals of Thessaly, Boeotia, Phocis, Ztolia; but 
not one of Attica. Besides these were medals 
of cities; as of Pelinna—a very rare medal, 
struck after the 4chaian League, with the legend 

- entire, PEAINNAIQN,—Larymna, Chalcis, Thebes; 
and two which peculiarly interested us at the 
moment, from the present unknown situation: of 
the city; namely, of Tanagra, with the Omega 
differently written in the legend, being 
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TANAFPAIQUN upon one, and TANAFPAIQN 
upon the other. We asked the peasants where 
these medals were found in such abundance; 
and they referred us, for the spot, to some 
Ruins that did not appear to us to be of much 
importance, which we had. passed a short time 
before our arrival at Skemata’. They seemed to 


(1) The name of this place is written Scimitari by Mr. Hobhouse 
(See Trav. 459. Lond. 1813.); and Skimaturi by Mr. Hawkins. The 
last of these travellers has recently communicated to the author the 
result of his own observations upon the spot, with regard to the site 
of Tanagra; and it is highly probable that the coins found by the 
peasants in such abundance were discovered among the ruins of that 
city. Those ruins are at a place called Grimathi, near Skemata, or 
Skimatari. Mr.Hobhouse also mentions, that a copper coin of Tanagra 
was brought to him, by the peasants, from the same place; which he 
writes Grematha. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Hawkins to the Author, concerning the 
Asopus, and the Situation of Tanagra. 

**T am. not much surprised at your omitting to notice the Asopus in 
your Journal, which, at this distance from its source, is in Winter a 
muddy torrent, and for eight months of the year wholly dry. Jour- 
neying from Parnes towards Thebes, soon after leaving the banks of 
this river, the plain ceases, and you reach agently undulating territory, 


in which is situate the Albanian village of Skimatari, inhabited by .- 


forty families. Here you were so near to the ruins of Tanagra, that 
I am surprised that you missed them. They are at a spot called 
Grimatihi, about. three miles to the S.W. at the end of a ridge of hills 
which extend from thence several miles towards Thebes. The ground, 
too, has a gradual descent from these ruins towards the Asopus and the 
rreat plain beyond it, which it proudly overlooks, and. which, I have 
no doubt, it formerly commanded. There are no well-preserved 
remains of public edifices, or of walls, at Grimathi: the ruins are in 
such a state as hardly to deserve notice, did they not serve to point out 
the situation of Zanagra. Iam, I believe, the first traveller who has 

visited 
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CHAS. consist chiefly of ruined houses;:and of these 
—y=—w. we before noticed examples, in the plain we so 


visited them. | Grimathi is between two and three hours distant from 
Sikamno, and six hours from Thebes: it lies within the territory. of 
Skimatari. As Ihave no intention of publishing the narrative of my 
travels, but only the result of them, the following story of an adven- 
ture, similar to one of your own, is much at your service, and may 
amuse your readers. 


‘* At the distance of about a mile eastward from Grimathi, and at 


the same distance southward from the village of Skimatari, there is a 


ruined Greek Chapel, in which I found an Jonie Capital in white 
marble, in fine preservation. Iwas so struck with the beauty of its 
proportion, that I resolved to convey it, if possible, to the shore of the 
Gulph, and thence on board the vessel which was there in attendance 
upon me. But it was first necessary to secure the permission of the 
Papas of the village of Skimatari, to remove it from the sacred in- 
closure; and, in the next place, to contrive some mode of conveyance 
for it, in a country where the use of wheels is unknown. The protection 
of an Archon of Livadia, who at this time farmed the revenues of the 
village, powerful as it was, together with that of his Soubashi or 
Turkish intendant, would have scarcely sufficed to overcome the first 
of these difficulties, had the stone been in reality what is here called 
“aconsecrated stone,’ i.e. a part of an altar; nor in this case would I 
have had recourse to such protection; for my intercourse with the 
peasantry of Greece had been uniformly conducted with a scrupulous 
regard to their religious feelings: The Papas, however, after adue 
inspection of thealtar of the Chapel, as well as of the situation in which 
the Capital stood, pronounced that the stone might be removed with- 
out cominitting the crime of sacrilege; and we had now no further 
difficulty than that of contriving the means of transporting it about 
six or seven miles across the ‘country. 

“* For this purpose a raft was made, of the branch of a Vallania oak, 
whereon the Jonic Capital was laid; and a pair of oxen were fetched 
from the village to drag it; a rope being first tied tothe stem of the 
branch, and then to the yoke. A considerable time elapsed before all 
this preparation was completed; the oxen being taken from the 
plough, and their owner showing some reluctance to attend them. 

At 
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lately traversed. They were situate upon a CHAP. 
gently rising ground, to the left of the road as 
we came. As to the time of their finding these 
medals, it agreed with what we had always 
heard in Greece; that.is to say, after heavy 


At last, however, the signal was given by my friend the Soubashi, an 
Arnaut Turk; and the oxen being goaded and cheered, put themselves 
in motion;—but, alas! they had not proceeded with the marble an 
hundred yards, before one of thein fell, and refused, most obstinately, 
to rise again. It was evident that this arose from ‘lassitude ; for the 
oxen were of a small weak breed, and young; or perhaps it arose from 
the natural stubbornness of their disposition: but I soon perceived 
that the peasants attributed it to a very different cause ; and, in fact, 
after another trial had been made, by cheering and goading these poor 
animals, and the refractory ox had joined his companion in dragging 
the marble about a furlone farther, and then dropped, their owner 
loudly proclaimed the impossibility of removing ‘ the consecrated stone,’ 
as he called it, any farther. Even the Papas, who was more en- 
lightened, shook his head, and would no longer assist; so that, were it 
not for the zeal of the Soubashi and of my attendant, no further 
attempt would have been made. The former, however, being a 
Mussulman, did not so readily believe in this supernatural interposi- 
tion, and with direful imprecations and threats at length obliged the 
owner of the oxen to make one more effort. The beasts were now, 
with great difficulty, forced again upon their legs, and driven forward 
. for a few yards, when they fell again, and their master exultingly 
cried out, ‘ Did I not tell you it was impossible? You are now convinced 
of it! nor would all the oxen in the world be able to move the stone one 
inch farther.’ 

“* To this opinion the Papas assented, as well as the other peasants. 
Even the Soubasht seemed to feel a flash of conviction, for he too 
desisted, and became silent ; and in this state of things it would have 
been useless, and certainly wrong, to prosecute the attempt. I relin- 
quished it, however, with reluctance; and the mortifying history of 
my failure is, without doubt, recorded as a miracle wrought by the 
Patron Saint of Skimatari.” 
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rains, when they are more easily perceived upon 
the soil, and are left in the channels made by 
rain water. 


Upon the fourth of December we set out for 
Thebes, at the distance of five hours, or fifteen 
miles. Three-quarters of an hour after leaving 
Skemata, the village of Bratchi was upon our left, 
and Macro and Megalo Vathni upon our right: 
but the two last were not in sight. We then 
quitted the Plain of Bratchi; and having crossed 
an eminence, immediately entered the noble 
Plain of Thebes. This will serve to confirm an 
observation before made, that every principal 
city of Grezce occupies its peculiar plain, sur- 
rounded in a most remarkable manner by a 
natural wall of mountains: and, in alluding once 
more to the fact, the author must of course 
repeat. what he has already said; but too much 
stress cannot be laid upon it, because it will 
enable the Reader to take, as it were, a mental 
survey of the country; and the mere name of 
any Grecian city, by this circumstance of associa- 


tion, will convey with it, whenever it is men- 


tioned, a correct, although an imaginary picture 
of its appearance and situation; especially to the 
minds of travellers who have once seen any 
similar instance of this nature. The country 
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is naturally distributed into a series of distinct 
craters, each containing a spacious and level 
area, admirably adapted to the purposes of 
maintaining and defending as many different 
colonies'. Among the mountains that surround 
the Plain of Thebes, the snow-clad ridges of 
Parnassus, and of Helicon, are particularly con- 
spicuous. It may easily be imagined, with- 
out much description, what scenes for the 
painter such a country must afford — what 
subjects for poetry it must contain: heaven 
and earth seem to be brought together: 
the mountain-tops appear shining above the 
clouds, in regions of ineffable light, as thrones 
for immortal beings; and the clouds, collected 


Surround- 
ing See- 
nery. 


into stupendous volumes of inconceivable splen- . 


dour and of every possible form, come rolling 


(1) The most practical method of exhibiting this position of the 
Grecian. mountains, and the contiguity of plains thus surrounded, 
although in an imperfect manner, is by placing together a number 
of saucers with broken lips, upon a table ; the first of which may he 
supposed to contain the Plain of Athens, the second that of Thebes, the 
third that of Larissa, &c. &c.; for these plains are all so many vast 
basins of limestone, with high and broken sides, through which the 
rivers flow. Attention to this circumstance of external character in 
the general appearance of limestone, upon the outer crust of the 
Earih, may enable us to form a reasonable conjecture as to the nature 
of the surface of the Moon; which exhibits, when viewed through a 
telescope, precisely the same features, by the disposition of the moun- 
tains visible upon its surface; and hence it may be inferred, that the 
Moon’s surface is similar to that of the Earth. 
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CHAP, around the bases of the mountains, as if bringing 
——_ the majesty of their celestial conductors towards 


THESES. 


the earth. Under the influence of so many 
sublime impressions, the human mind becomes 
gifted as by inspiration, and is by nature filled — 
with poetical ideas. The Muses have ever made 
such scenes their favourite abode; and it is 
upon this account that they have haunted Helicon 
and Parnassus, and all the heights and the depths, 
the vales, and the rocks, and the woods, and 
the waters, of GreEcE:—nor can an example 
be adduced, where, in any country uniformly 
flat and monophano us, like Scythia or Belgium, the 
fire of imagination has ever kindled. If Grerce 
derived her celebrity from an Orpheus and Pindar, 
and from the long list of poets it produced, those 


illustrious bards owed the bent of their genius 


to the scenes of nature wherein they were born 
and educated. Homer himself, had he been a 
native of oriental Tahtary, cradled and brought 
up under the impressions made by such scenery, 
and under the influence of such a climate, 
would never have been a poet. 


Journeying along the south-west side of this 
plain, the fine view of TuEses at last appeared, 
within two miles of us, upon an eminence near 
the mountains, to the left, interspersed with 
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groves of cypress-trees; a mosque anda minaret cHAP. 
being its most conspicuous edifices. Having Ali chs 
suffered more than any other city of GREEcg, it 

has little within its walls worth ‘notice ;—but 

that little must not be disregarded. ‘Beheld ex- 
‘ternally, it wears a more imposing appearance; 

and the view of it from a distance in the plain 

shews how greatly nature contributed to aid the 
operations of art in its antient fortifications. 

When itis thus seen, it still assumes all the 
aspect of a great city. Prodigious ramparts, and 

high mounds of a very artificial form, appear 
upon the outside of it; a deep fosse surrounds 

it; and the traces of its old walls may yet be 
discerned. We entered, by an antient gate, 

about noon. Half the arch of this gate, and one | 

of the buttresses, remain. Soon afterwards 
‘arrived the English Consul of Patras, Mr. Strani, 

from. Livadia, in company with an English 
officer, Captain Lacy. We accompanied these 
gentlemen, upon the usual'visit of ceremony, to 

the Waiwode; and then we all dined together, 

upon such fare as the place afforded. . We- were 

in a wretched house, belonging to a poor. Greek, 

who was the apothecary of the place, but who 

gave us all he could, namely, a welcome... Our 
iterpreter being again attacked .by his: fever, 

we were forced to go into the town ourselves 
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CHAP. for provisions, and the consequence was, the 
csslnnel loss of our fine wolf-dog, Kordki; who dis- 


State of 
Surgery 
and Me- 
dicine in 
GREECE. 


appeared, and could not be found. We were so 
attached to this faithful animal, that we spent 
the rest of the day in vain endeavours to re- 
cover him; and we offered a reward to any of 
the inhabitants who should find him, and take 
him safe to Signor Lusiert at Athens’. The next 
morning, our Consul Strani, and Captain Lacy, 
set out for _Aihens. Soon afterwards, we had a 
sineular opportunity of judging of the state of 
medicine and surgery in this part of Greece, by 
the example which our host afforded. To the 
business of an apothecary he joined every other 
branch of the medical and surgical professions. 
A wealthy Turk, followed by his pipe-bearer and 
a train of other attendants, entered the yard, 
and made application to our sculapius for relief 
from an excruciating pain in one of his teeth. 
A bargain was instantly set on foot between him 


and the Greek; and upon promise of instant 


relief, a sum of money was paid. The Turk was 
then told, that the only hope of relief would be 
afforded by the extraction of the tooth. To this 


(1) He was afterwards discovered by an Albanian, upon the side of 
a mountain half-way between Zhebes and Athens; and being taken to 
Signor Lusieri, was by him forwarded to us, in a vessel bound to 
Constantinople. 
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the patient assented, with great calmness and CHAP 
fortitude. Being seated upon a log of wood, in WU 
the open air, the operator thrust into his mouth 
a most terrific instrument, and presently out 
flew two of the soundest teeth in his head. It 
was a job not to be mended by apology; so, 
with matchless presence of mind, the Greek 
began to cross himself, telling his patient to call 
again the next day if the pain should return, as 
there was still an ugly-looking tooth remaining, 
which perhaps would prove troublesome, but 
might be removed in a twinkling. When his 
patient had quitted the premises, finding that 
we were disposed to rally him a little upon his 
dexterity, he made no secret of what had hap- 
pened, but produced the two teeth, without ~ 
even a speck upon either of them; saying, the 
Turk had asked for a sight of what he had lost, 
but was easily persuaded that some hungry 
turkeys, which had strolled into the yard and 
were making a great noise, had gobbled all that 
he desired to see—So much for his skill in this 
particular branch of his calling! As a physician, 
he entertained very high ideas of the efficacy of 
pills made of yellow silk and live spiders, in the 
cure of a quotidian, tertian, or quartan. How- 
ever, as Englishmen, we had little reason to 
ridicule the Greeks for such superstitions with 
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regard to the cure of an ague; since there is 
no part of Europe where the -nostrums recom- 
mended as remedies for that disorder are so 
barbarous as among the middle, and sometimes 
among the higher classes of society in our own 
country. 


The antiquities of Thebes principally claimed 
our attention. In coming from the gate into 
the town, near a public fountain, there is an 
antient buttress or bastion, where, upon a large 
block of stone, we found one of those affecting 
inscriptions, of which two were given in .the 
account of the island of Cos'; commemorating, 
as public benefits, the examples of women, who 
had rendered themselves illustrious by their 
virtues. 

HEOYAHKAICAHMOZ.... 

@EOrEITONOZNEM..... 

.. OY .FYNAIKAAPETHEKA: 

“2 POZYNHEENEKEN 
It sets forth, that “THE SENATE AND THE 
Prope (honour) THE DAUGHTER OF THEOGITON, 
THE WIFE” of some person whose name is partly 
lost, “(ON ACCOUNT OF HER VIRTUE AND 
MODESTY.” 


(1) Vid. Plin. Hist, Nat. lib.xxxv. ¢.11. tom, JU. p.444. L. Bat. 


“1635. 
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And upon the opposite side of the street we 
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found another, recording the grateful tribute of —K~— 


a citizen to Domitian, son of Vespasian, and 


brother of Titus, both of whom might have: 


visited Thebes, for their father accompanied 
Nero into Greece. Whatsoever contributes 
towards the history of Vespasian’s family, may 
be deemed worth preserving. Having risen 
from the humble station of a farrier, to that 
of a Roman sovereign, he was the first of the 
Emperors who was succeeded by his son upon 
the throne. It states, that “ ArIsTIDES, wiTH 
HIS CHILDREN, AT HIS OWN EXPENSE, (honours) 
DoMITIAN, A SON OF THE EmpEeror Casar 
Aveustus VESPASIAN:” 


AOMITIANONKAIZAPAAYTORPAT 
OPOZKAIZAPOZZEBAZTOYOY 
EZNAZIANOY. YION 
APIZTIAHZSZYNTOIZTEKNOIZ 

»- » ALKQKAIAPIZTIAHEKTONIAN 


In the age of Alexander, there was at Thebes 
a painter of the name of ristides, by some 
believed the inventor of encaustic painting: but 
this is disputed by Pliny?, who, in his valuable 


(2) Vid. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib.xxxv. ¢. 11. tom. III, p- 444. L. Bat. 
1635. . ‘ s 
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CHAP. account of this artist, has made us acquainted 
——— with two very curious facts. The first is, that 


picture-cleaners did as much mischief in his time: 
as they do now'. The second, that it is an 
error to suppose that the Gree painters, who 
generally represented the human countenance 
by a single outline in profile upon the terra-cotta 
vases, were not as well acquainted with the art 
of delineating the passions as the best of our 
modern artists. Take, for example, the inter- 
esting anecdote which Pliny has afforded, among 
others, of the dying mother lying wounded and 
bleeding among the victims in the sacking of a 
city, whose infant was represented as creeping 
to reach her breast, while in her countenance 
were pictured all the emotions of tenderness and 
fear, lest her child, wanting the milk, should 
suck the blood of its parent; a. picture upon 
this account so. highly valued, that Alexander 
caused it to be removed to Pella, the place of 


his nativity?. Above four hundred years had 


Dyess uae UO ee 


(1) “ Trageedum et puerum, in Apollinis: cujus tabula gratia in- 
‘teriit pictoris inscitia, cui tergendam eam mandaverat M.J unius Pretor 
‘sub die ludorum Apollinarium.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxy. ¢. 11. tom. 
III. p. 439. 

(2) ** ARISTIDES Thebanus: is omnium primim animum, pinxit, et 
‘gsensus omnes! expressit, quos vocant Greci ETHE: item per tur- 
bationes: durior pauld in coloribus. Hujus pictura est, oppido capto 

. ad 
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elapsed from the death of this ceieprated 
painter, when Vespasian visited Greece ; but as 
professions and names continued in the same 
family in that country, and were often trans- 
‘mitted together to succeeding generations, his 
son might have found in Thebes a painter to 
represent his father’s battles, who thus com- 
memorates his eratitude for the patronage con- 
_ ferred upon him. It happened at a time when 
it was particularly the practice of the Romans 
to ‘employ Grecian artists in such representa- 
tions: and the graphic’ illustrations of those con- 
quests which Titus, the brother of Domitian, 
had achieved were not long afterwards ex- 
hibited in Rome, where they remain at this 
day. 


Avery correct topography of antient Thebes 
might be composed from the. traces still dis- 
cernible. The situation of its seven gates* 
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ad matris morientis e vulnere mammam adrepensinfans : intelligiturque 
sentire mater, et timere ne emortuo lacte sanguinem infans lambat : 
quam tabulam Alexander Magnus transtulerat Peliam in . patriam 
suam.” Plin, ibid. c.10. p.438. 

(3) Pausanias ealls the representations of things, by means of seks 
ture, in basso-relievo, FPADAI,. 4 

(4) OnBuiose de tv ga TegiPsry Tod aexeiov reigaus irre domo joay wvrc, 
a. GA, Pausanie Beotica, ¢.8. p.727, ed. Kuknii. 
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i this part of the work, it will be evident that 
_ the entrance, near to which these inscriptions 


were found, was that called, from the fountain 


we have mentioned, “the Crenean Gate’.” The 


city was demolished, it is true, above two thou- 
sand years ago, when Alexander invaded Greece: 
but since its restoration by Cassander*, very 
little has happened to it, which could possibly 
alter the appearance of its dykes and ramparts: 
upon these, time has little influence, and their 
situation and form serve to point out the position , 
of the gates. Thebes was almost a deserted vil- 


lage in the age of Strabo*: but Pausanias says its 


seven gates temained in his time*; and he has 
written rather a copious account of its an- 
tiquities’, The present town appears to occupy 
little more than the site of the old Cadmaan 


~ Acropolis; which is the opinion of Wheler, and of 


Pocoche®: and in the harmonious adjustment ‘of 


(1) Tdaas d Kenvalas, ras dB ioeras ta) Ady roimoe dvoueCoues. Pausan. 
Beotica, p. 728. 

(2) Vid. Diodor. Sic. libro xix. in Epitome Rerum Thebanarum, 
tom. II. p. 697. edit. 1604. 

(3) 0808 xayns akwroyov rome caGover, Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. “p. 585. 


ed. Qron. 


(4) Mévoucs 08 nal ts nus tet. Pausan. ibid. c.8. p. 727. 
_(5) See also Dicearchus, p.14, et seg. ed. Hudson. 

(6) See Pococke’s Travels, vol. IJ. Part Il. page 159.  ‘Wheler’s 
Journey into Greece, p.331. Lond. 1682. 
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those masses which remain, belonging to the CHAR. 
antient walls, we saw enough to convince us that —~— 
the story of Amphion was no fable ; for it was a payee 
very antient custom to carry on immense labour es 
by an accompaniment of music and singing. *l« 
The custom, indeed, still exists, both in Egypé 

and in Greece. It might therefore be said, that 

the walls of Thebes were built at the sound of the 

only musical instrument then in use; because, 
according to the custom of the country, the 

lyre was necessary for the accomplishment of 

the work. | 


We saw, in two instances, upon stones in the 
walls of a. church, the traces of imscriptions 
which were no longer legible: but in another | 
wall we found the following; informing us, that 
in antient Thebes, as in London, there were 
different companies, or communities, established 
for the different vocations. It is rendered 
moreover interesting, by containing the name 
of the city; thereby confirming our know- 
ledge of the spot: and it purports, that 
“ TIMOCLES, THE Son OF TIMOSTRATUS, is ho- 
noured BY THE COMMUNITY OF THE ARTIFICERS 
AT THEBES.” 
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TOKOINONTQNMEPITON 
AIONYZONTEXNHTONTQAN 
ENOEBAIZAIOKAHTIMOE © 
TPATOYAIONYZI2. 


There is another line upon the stone : but it is 
written in much smaller characters, and cannot 
now be read. In this inscription it appears to 
be written AIONYEQ, but this must be an 
error’. | 


Near the dooro the Church of St. George 
there is an inscription of some length, beginning 
«* Lysippus THE son oF TRALLION,” &c. 
AYZIINNOZLTPAAAIQNOE z.7.A. but it con- 
tains only a list of names; and asa very con- 
siderable part of it is concealed by the base of a 
small pillar, the imperfect copy we made of it is 
not worth publishing. _ Many scraps of this kind 
might be added, which would serve only to 
swell the volume, and they are therefore omitted. 


We thought we should obtain something 


i 


“- (1) [The expression Of wtgl vod Arovscov rexviras occurs frequently in 


inscriptions. In the same manner we have Ol weg dy "Heenan vsavioxar, 
<‘ Juvenes circa Herculaneum ludum.”’ Vid. Chishull Ins. Sigs p. 47] 
Note by Mr. WALPoLe. 
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of more consequence, from the positive _as- 
surances made to us by several Greeks, that the 
Sepulchre of St. Luke was preserved within achapel 
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Pretended 
Tomb of 


upon the outside of the town, towards the east; s¢. ure. 


and that along inscription, proving the fact,existed 
upon the tomb. Wehastened to the sanctuary said 
to contain this remarkable relic, and found 2 
beautiful Soros of white marble, with an in- 
scription thereon; the first sight of which con- 
-vinced us of the astonishing ignorance of the 
Greeks of Thebes, whose priests could not un- 
deceive their countrymen with regard to its 
pretended origin. They shewed to us, indeed, 
the word TYMBQ! upon the monument; and 
‘the chapel being dedicated to Sé. Luke, thence 


concluded that this Soros must contain his 


relics. Its operculum is beautifully sculptured, 
so as to exhibit in relief, upon its sloping sides, 
the resemblance of a thatch made of the foliage 
of the laurel. The oblong sides of the Soros are 
channelled into indented pannels, three on each. 
Upon the south side of the tomb there is an in- 
scription in the middle pannel; and the other 
pannels, to the right and left of this, are 
ornamented with a rose, or sun- -flower, in the 
center. 
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_ The inscription has been already published by 
Wheler', and by Spon*, and by Muratori* from 
the Travels of Du Loir; but as no accurate copy 
has yet appeared, we shall insert our own; stating, 


‘ at the same time, in the Notes, the different 


Readings that have before been published. It 
is remarkable, that, among four travellers who 
have copied a legend of only ten lines, fairly in- 
scribed upon the marble, there should be so 
much disagreement*. It relates to a person of 
the name of Nedymus; and from the mention 


made of the soul’s immortality, in the last line, 
‘it is supposed that he was a Christian. If this 


be true, it must have been some Christian who 


had imbibed the doctrine of the pre-existence of 


the soul; as appears from an allusion to it in the 
fifth line: but the general tenor of the compo- 
sition, and some of the particular expressions, 
rather prove that it was written by one of the 
later Platonists. 


(1) Journey. into Greece, Book IV. p.333. Lond. 1682. 
(2) Voyage de Gréce et du Levant, tom. II. p.267. ala Haye, 1724. 


(3) Novus Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, tom. IV. p. MMLXI, 
No. I. Mediolani, 1742. 
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. CKHNOCMENrENETHPECENEIFEPACECTIOANOYCI 

. TEIMQNTECKAAIECKONANAICOHTQINEPITYMB&I 
.VYXHA’ECTOAIKAIONEBHHNA’OYNOMATOYMON 

. NHAYMOCI TAAIKHCAAAHCNAICHMEPOCONTOC 

. OYKHMHNEMMPOCGENOAYNXPONONEITEFENHOHN 

. EICOAIFONETEQNENAPIOMIOCACTATOCAIQ.N 

- OVKANEAPACTON EXQNIAIONAPOMONHCA’EAAXENTIC 
. MOIPHCTAYTHNEKTEAECEIKAIFAPBACIAHEC 

. TAYTENEFPAYENATHPOZQCIMOCEINEKEMEIO 

. AEIMNHCTONEXONYYXHCNOGSGNAGANATOIO 


(*) Nove. 
Line 1. IIHNOC is put for CKHNOC, in Muratori. 
CKHNOQC for CKHNOC, /WVheler. 

1, 2, KEIPONTEC for TEIMQNTEC, Muratori. 
TEIMONTE for TEIMQNTEC, Wheler. : 
ANAIC@HTON TIEPI OYMBON for ANAICOHTOI- 

IIEPITYMBQI, Spon. 

1, 3. AEC for A’EC, Muratori, Wheler, and Spon. 

AOYNOMA for A’OYNOMA, Muratori, Wheler, and 
Spon. 

1, 4. NHAIMOC for NHAYMOC, Muratori. 

ITAAIKHE for ‘ITAAIKHC, Muratori, Wheler, and 

Spon. 

IMEPOC for HMEPOC, Wheler and Spon. 
EMEPOCOE for EMIIPOCOE, Wheler. 

. 6. ° OAITON Muratori, OAITON Wheler, for OAITON. 
1.7. ANAAPACTON for ANEAPACTON ; also EXEI for 
EXON, Muratori. 

J, 9. TAYTAETIEIPAYE for TAYTEMEDPAVE, Muratori. 
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THEBES. 
The following is a literal translation of the 
original : 


“MY PARENTS, HONOURING MY BODY, WEPT AROUND & 
SENSELESS TOMB, SINCE SUCH IS THE TRIBUTE TO THE 


' DEAD: BUT I, A SOUL, WENT TO THE ABODE SUITED TO ME. 


MY NAME WAS NEDYMUS, IN TRUTH THE GENTLE SON OF 


LATHE ITALIAN ADAE. ! HAD NOT EXISTED LONG IN A 
_ PREVIOUS STATE; THEN I WAS BORN TO NUMBER A FEW 


~ & 


YEARS, ALWAYS IN MOTION, HAVING MY PECULIAR COURSE 
TO RUN, FROM WHICH I COULD NOT ESCAPE; FOR THE 
PDESTINY WHICH IS ASSIGNED TO EACH MAN, THAT HE 
MUST FULFIL; SINCE KINGS MUST DO THE SAME. MY 
FATHER ZOSIMUS WROTE THESE LINES ON MY ACCOUNT, 


‘FEELING AN IMMORTAL REGRET FOR AN IMMORTAL SOUL.” 


Upon the north side of the same Soros there 
is also an inscription; but the buttress of one of 
the arched niches of the altar of the chapel has 
been erected against it, in such a manner as to 
leave only a few of the characters visible. 
Upon aslab near this tomb we also saw the 
following: 

ENIZHNQNIHP 
AKAIAOYXPHZ 
Rey fe @ hy 


The chapel seems evidently to have. been 
erected posterior to the construction of the 
tomb, from the manner in which one of its 
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inscriptions has been concealed by the altar ; and CHAP. 
it is also evident, that it was built of materials ~~ > 


derived from some more costly edifice. We 
observed fragments of the Verde Antico; and 
some inscribed marbles have been broken to 
form the pavement. | 


Returning from this chapel towards the town, 
we were struck by the very artificial appearance 
exhibited by a lofty hill upon the eastern side of 
it. The shape of this hill will best be compre- 
hended from a sketch made of it at the time. 
Perhaps there can be no doubt but that it formed 
a part of the antient fortifications; as there is 
another hill, equally artificial, near to it; and 
between the two there seems to have been the 
eastern gate, or entrance, to the old city. It 
consists, as to its form, of two cones, with trun- 
cated summits; the one smaller than the other. 


The smaller cone stands upon the larger, as 


upon a pedestal; thereby leaving room for a road 
all round its base, and having, in consequence 
of its truncated summit, a level plane, or terrace, 
upon its top'. The whole of this hill is now 
covered by turf, and no attempt has yet been 
made to injure its form by excavation. 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 


Antient | 
Bulwark. 
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a But the most curious part of the antiquities of 
—a— Thebes isin the Church of St. Demetrius, and upon 
Soo the western side of it. There may still be seen the 
oe rarest specimens of architecture in Greece; 

namely, several beautiful capitals of that chaste 
Rareva- and antient pattern of the Corinthian order ; which 
oA is entirely without volute for the corners, and has a 


order in single wreath of the simplest dcanthus foliage to 
ture. crown its base. There is not in Europe a single 
_. instance of this most elegant variety of the Corin- 
thianin any modern structure. In fact, it is only 
known to those persons who have seen the very 
few examples of it that exist among the ruins 

of the Grecian cities. There is no trace of it 
among the ruins of Rome; yet, in point of 
taste, it is so exceedingly superior to the more 
ornamented and crowded capital which was 
afterwards introduced, that both the rival 
connoscenti of Athens, Lusieri and Fauvel, have 
designed and modelled it; and they have 
spoken of its discovery as forming an epocha 

in the history of the art. In one or two in- 
stances, the attention of the antient sculptor to 
simplicity has been so severe, that even the 
edges of the foliage have not been ruffed (to 
borrow from the builder’s vocabulary), but 
expressed in gross; and, consequently, the 
admirers of excessive minuteness, in the detail of 
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little parts, would call such capitals, unfinished; 
although the grandeur of design, when viewed | 
at the distance in which such objects were 
intended to be seen, especially in the majestic 
temples of Greece, be thereby considerably aug- 
mented. It is to this cause that the Doric, 
in buildings of so much vastness, owes its 
superiority over all the other orders of archi- 
tecture—to that simplicity which is the very 
- goul of grandeur; where. nothing that is Azle 
ean be. tolerated for an instant. Excessive | 
minuteness of design, and of execution, may 
suit the puny imitations of Grecian architecture 
seen in the buildings of modern cities; upon 
the same principle that it is allowable in a 
piece of Chinese carving in ivory; because 
works of this kind are fitted for a small scope 
of observation; but when such minuteness is 
introduced into the vast features of a gigantic 
style, it becomes superfluous and contemptible. 


— 


View of Thebes towards the North, as seen in the Road to Platza. 


CHAP. If. 


THEBES, TO THE GROVE OF THE MUSES IN 
MOUNT HELICON. 


| Population of Thebes — Female inhabitants — Antient 
‘ ' Gates of Thebes — Other antiquities— Medals — Re- 
markable Soros. — Albanian Market — Journey to 
Citheron and Platea—View of the Cadmean Citadel— 
Platana Village — Asopus— Source of the River — 
‘Traditions of the Battle of Platea—Condition of the 
Inhabitants — Camp of Mardonius— Situation of the 
Sacred Well—Platean Territory—Ruins of the City of 
Platea— Medals observed upon the spot—Mural Turrets 
of the Citadel—Cocla—Remains of LEucTRA—Ruins 
at Phria — Helicon — Village of Neocorio — Doubts 
respecting the supposed Situation of Thespia— Medals 
—Discovery of the old Route over Helicon—Further 
Account of the Albanian Peasants—Journcy over Mount 


Helicon 


THEBES. 
—Monastery of St. Nicholo — Antiquities discovered 
there—Situation of the Fountain Aganippe and Grove 
ofthe Muses ascertained—River Permessus—Inscription 
relating to the Games called MOYZELA—Extraordi- 


nary leauty of the scenery— Situation of the Fountain 
Hippocrene. 


4 ee contains about three hundred houses’, 
and it is governed by a Waiwode. Including 
the inhabitants of its suburbs, it has a numerous 
population; but no accurate calculation of this 
‘can be made, because no reliance can be placed 
upon the contradictory statements which are 
given to travellers. Du Loir, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, affirmed that he found 
THEBES as well peopled as Athens, and better 
provided with the necessaries of life. Spon 
computed its population at three or four thou- 
sand souls®; but he was not one entire day in 
the town, and his information could only have 
been obtained from the Greek with whom he 
lodged*’.. Turspes has one advantage over 


(1) Five hundred, according to Mr. Hobhouse pljed p. 278. Lond. 
-1814.); two mosques; and four churches. 
(2) ‘Trois ou quatre mille ames, en comprenant les faux-bourgs.’ 
' Voyage en Grece, tom. 1I. p.55. a& la Haye, 1724. Mr. Haygarth 
also makes the number of inhabitants “‘ about 4U00.”’ See Votes, Se. 
to Part.\. of Haygarth’s Greece, a Poem, p. 166. Lond. 1814. 

(3) Wheler says, they: left. Livadia, ** January the twenty-fifth, 
about eleven in the morning,” and Thebes by day-break Jan. 26; bat 

this 
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Athens, in being well watered’; and to this cir- 
cumstance, in former times, might be attributed 
the number and beauty of its gardens’, and the 
plantations now decorating its suburbs. At 


present, however, we must consider the remains 


of this city as almost unknown: the travellers 
who have passed through it, and who possessed 
abilities for the undertaking, wanting the leisure 
or the liberty of exploring it, rather teach us to 
despair of reaping any information upon the 
spot, than to expect discoveries among the ruins. 
Oné of the earliest writers by whom it is men- 
tioned in modern times’, with the true gallantry 
of a Frenchman, supplies the absence of literary 
intelligence, by a lively encomium upon the ex- 
traordinary charms of its living beauties; and 
especially of its Jewesses, which, in his opinion, 
he says, ‘valent bien des pierres et des tombeaux.” 
We could neither dispute nor confirm the accu- 
racy of his observations respecting the 7, heban 


this must be an error; for he also states, that they passed the night, 
after leaving Livadia, at a place called Megalo-molci, before they 
reached Thebes, where they arrived at noon. See Wheler’s Journey 


. into Greece, pp. 330, 331, 333. Lond. 1682. 


(1) SH 8 modus (ray "Adnvaciov) Enod rao, obx evdeos. Dicearchi Status 
Grecia, p.9- ap. Geog. Vet. tom.II. Oxon. 1805. 


(2) Kdbudoos aiton, nrwod oe nal yedropos* unmsimure txouca wAsiore réiy 
ty oh “EAAGO xoaswy. Dicearch. ibid. p. 15. 


(3) Voyage du Sieur Du Loir, p. 330, Paris, 1654. 
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women, since nothing can be more difficult than CHAP! 


to obtain a sight of them; and of this indeed he a _, 


complained*, The same reserve and jealousy 
with respect to its female inhabitants was 
perhaps characteristic of Thebes in the first 
periods of its decline. Its women are mentioned 
by Dicearchus, as being remarkable for the 
dignity and decorum of their carriage’; and he 
describes their antient costume as corresponding 
With the same disguise in which alone we were 
constrained to view them; passing the streets 
like so. many mute and moving spectres, veiled 
from head to foot, leaving nothing visible of 
their features but their eyes, and these peering 
indistinctly through two holes in the drapery 
covering their faces®. The time cannot be far 


distant when society will be upon a different 


establishment i in this country; when the hidden 
treasures of Greece, of every description, will at 
least become liable to observation; and Theles, 


(4) Ibid. p. 331. 

(5) Aid: qyuvaizes abrav ross peryibers rogsias puducis (sic enim legit Steph. 
pro Hoosiers pubmois) stoynuovtcrarul re xa} ebergerioraras Tay ey TH *EAAdO 

ywarxay. Divrearchi Status Grecie, p. 16. 

(6) To trav ivariov tal cis xefarrs xarvupece rowirsy ioc, woatp a 
wedi doxsiv Ta Td TeocwmoY narerrnpeas. ob yp 6b aA pol Bree Pecivoverers poet: 
re Ot Anmwe wien rod meorarey Kivra natixsros rois ipmeinis. Pogovar D avrd 
Thou Atvxe Ibid. 
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‘cpap. for so many ages “ illustrious only in its misfor- 


“SIL 


Antient 
Gates of 
Thebes. 


tunes',” willagain revive, becoming conspicuous 
for the importance of its contributions to History. 
and to the Fine Arts. Although described by 
antient writers as retaining no other vestige than 
its name of what it once had been, yet we find 


that so late as the second century, its gates 


were not only entire, but Pausanias was enabled 
to collect their several appellations*. The 


(1) ‘‘.Non virtutibus sed cladibus insignes fuere.”” Justin. i 
(2) The Seven Gates of Thebes, according to Nonnus, (lib. V. Dionys.) 
were erected according to the number and order of the seven planets. 
Pausanias has thus preserved their names: (vid. Pausan. Beotica, 
cap. 8. p.127. edit. Kuhnii.) 
1. The Gates of Electra. 
in. The Pretian, or Gates of Pretus. 
ut, The Weitan, or Gates of Weis: so called, either from JVéte, the 
name of a string belonging to the lyre, which Amphion 
invented ‘before this gate; or from. JVeis, the nephew of 
Amphion. 
iv. The Crenean Gates; so called, in all probability, from their 
fountain Dirce; for these gates are called Dircean by 
Statius. Pausanias does not say that these gates received 
their appellation from their fountain: but Kuknius attributes 
it to the stream or fountain of Dirce; and he has this curious 
emendatory note upon the words (##Aas 33 Kenvaies): ‘Locum 
esse in mendo nemo non videt quem ex conjectura sic 
restituerem: 7UAus ras wiv Kenvalas vas 38 ‘Tpioras ial roy 
roigde svomccgoucr meds piv Kenvaiass Alenns xenvn, woos 08 ais 
‘Pr piorees Alos iegov tolnanely tees “Trpicrov. Kenvalas, vel ut 
Apollod. lib. iii. scribit, Kenvidas, arivo qui Dirce dicebatur 
nomen trahere dubium non est: nam et Statius, lib. viii. 
Thebaid. has portas vocat culimina Dircea. Dabo'ejus versus 


integros, quia ad rem faciunt: 
| “ Ozygiis 
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inhabitants also pointed out to him their antient. 


sepulchres; and many temples’ were standing, 
together with statues, which were at that time 
exhibited as the works of Phidias, of Scopas, 
of Praxiteles, and of other renowned artists‘. 


“ Ogygiis te sorte Creon: Eteoclea mittunt 
Neitz: celsas Homoloidas occupat Hamon. 
Hypsea Proitidie: celsum fudere Dryanta 
Electr: quatit Hypsistas manus Eurymedontis: 
Culmina magnanimus stirpat Dirceea Menceceus.” 


<< schylus, in“Exra tat OnBus, nominat Pretidas, Electras, 


Neitidas, ’Oyxains, pylas, Boreales, Homoloidas, pylas hebdo- 
mas. Apollodorus omissis Nari: numerat 'Oyxaidas.” 


v. The Gates called Hypsiste, because there was the Hieron of 


the Most-High God (Aids ‘Tpicrw). 
vi. The Ogygian or Gates of Ogyges. This was the most antient 


name of any of the gates of Thebes (ai 3° Qytqyies 70 doxaid-' 


TarTor)s 
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wie The Homoloian or Homolean Gates, so called from the ~ 


mountain Homole. This last appellation was considered by 


Pausanias as ‘more recent than any of the others (rd dvouc 


YEWTLTOV). 

(3) Vid. Pausan. Beotica, ec. 10, 11, 16, 17, 19, &c. ed. Kuhnii. 

(4) The statues of Thebes seem to have been the productions of the 
most celebrated artists of Greece. Their materials, besides stone and 
marble, consisted of bronze, and of cedar. The Thebans had wooden 
statues, so antient, that they were said to have been made from the 
prows of the ships of Cadmus (Pausan. Beotica, c.16. p.742. edit. 
Kuhnii).. Naturalists may have overlooked the very curious notice of 
the Elk, which occurs in Pausanias, after the description he gives of 
the statue of a Jvritow, and which does not much differ from the no- 
tions now entertained of this rare animal. He says it is found in the 
country of the Celés, and that it is called "AAxzd, (ibid. p. 750.) being 
half a stag and half a camel; of rare occurrence ; and only sev 
taken, in hunting other wild beasts. 
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cHaP. Besides a Theatre, and a Hippodrome, containing 


III. 


i. the Sepurcnre oF Prypar, there were also a 


Gymnasium and a Stadium contiguous to the Hera- 
cléum'. The Stadium will doubtless be hereafter 
discovered, and the future knowledge ofits situa- 
tion will serve as a beacon guiding to the buried 
vestiges of the Gymnasium and the Temple. In 
this edifice. there were colossal statues of Hercules 
and Minerva in Pentelican marble, the workman- 
ship of Alcamenes*. Itis therefore almost impos- 
sible that the antiquities enumerated by Pau- 
sanias can have been all removed from the ruins 
of a city placed at such a distance from the coast, 
and so remote from the military operations of 
the Romans after the age of the Antonines, and 
from all those means which afforded to them a 
facility of ransacking the Grecian cities for works 
of art: neither is it likely that Thebes has been 
despoiled of its valuable remains to serve as 
building materials for the Turks; because there 
is no place near enough to render it a convenient 
object of resort for such a supply; and Turks 


eg A TE AC a 


(1) It is uncertain of what nature this edifice was. Pausanias does 
not once eall it a ¢emple, although it is several times mentioned by 
him. The words Evratée ‘Hedxrssy tor are, by Amaseus, rendered 
“‘ Herculis illic templum:’? and it is very usual to consider every struc-. 


ture as a temple which is noticed by Pausanias as containing statues. 


2) Pausan. Beot. ¢.11. p. 733. ed. Kuhnii. 
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are not likely to use extraordinary exertions CHAP. 
upon any occasion of thisnature. The probable ee 
conclusion therefore must be, that within the 
mosques, baths, and dwellings of its present 
inhabitants, and, above all, beneath the soil now 
occupied by the town and by the suburbs, many 

of its antiquities lic concealed from observation. 


Our success at Shemata in collecting medals Medais. 
made us more than usually diligent in our 
inquiries among the silversmiths at Theles. 
Upon our return from the morning’s excursion, 
we paid a visit to all the persons we could find 
of this description, and we collected several 
valuable relics. Among these were, a marble 
bust of Venus, of very diminutive size; and one 
of a Vestal, exquisitely modelled in terra cotta’. — 
These antiquities had been evidently votive 
offerings; for they had no marks of fracture as if 
broken from small statwes, but were so shaped 
as to admit of their standing upright, either 
upon the altars, or within some of the numerous 
Hiera of the antient city. We also collected many 
silver and bronze medals of the Macedonian Kings 
and cities of Greece. Some of the silver medals 
had the rude globular form which characterizes 


(3) See the Plate in the Fourth Volume of the Quarto Edition of these 
Travels, p. 70. 
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_cuap. the oldest coinage of the country: they exhi- 
~~ bited in front the figure of the Baotian shield; 
and upon the obverse sides, an indented square 
with this monogram in the centre. The 
other silver medals were of Thebes, of Corinth, 
and of Athens. The Macedonian silver consisted 
of medals of Alexander, and of Cassander. We 
also procured many bronze coins: among these 

~~ were several of Beeotia, of very diminutive size, 
with the usual symbol of the shield before men- 
tioned, and with the legend BOINTON. = It will 
not be necessary to give a particular description 
of all the bronze coins found here; because they 
are less worth notice than medals in silver; 
being more modern. They consisted of the 
coins of the Macedonian kings, particularly of 
Alexander, and of Cassander; the latter ap- 
pearing with the legend entire, BAZIAEQ= 
KAZZANAPOY, and with a portrait of this 
monarch; one of the few instances where a 
portrait occurs upon Greek medals. Of the 
bronze coins of cities, may be mentioned, as the 
most rare, those of Abdera, with the legend 
ABAHPITEQN; of Thespia, OEZNIEQN; of 
Athens, A@ENAIQN ; of Elatea, representing a 
bull’s head with filets, and the legend EA; and 
lastly, a bronze medal, which, with one exception 
alone, is perhaps unique, of Jlesium in Beeotia. 
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We have no other authority for the name of the CHAP. 
I 
city, than the mention made of it by Homer as & Cone’ 


city of Beeotia, in his catalogue of the ships’. It 
represents in front the armed head of Pallas; and 
for its reverse, the head of a goat encircled by a 
laurel wreath, containing the letters 1A. Mentelle, 


author of the Géographie Ancienne, in the French 


Encyclopédie, observes, that it should be written 


without the aspirate*®; but Echhel* writes it 


Hilesium; and he has attributed to Ismene a 
bronze medal, which he describes as being 
unique; but it is evidently of Iesium, for it has 
the same reverse; and he confesses that the 
letters were not sufficiently perfect to decide 
the name of the city to which it belonged’. 


During the afternoon of this day we made the 
entire circuit of Thebes, returning by the western 
side; and we computed the circumference of 
the present town as about equal to two English 


miles and a half. Beneath a ruined tower upon ~ 


_ (1) liad. B. ver. 499., 

(2) “‘LeGrec porte E/atos»; ce qui sembleroit indiquer qui’il con- 
vient d’écrire ILesium.” Encyclop. Méthod. Géog. Anc. tom. I. 
Paris, 1789. 

(3) Vid. Doctrin. Num. Vet. a Jos. Eckhel, Pars I. vol. If. Vindobon. 
1794. , 

(4) ‘* Fateor ne has quidem omnes Kiteras esse satis integras, etsi per 
clypeum numum esse Bocoticum dubitari non possit.” Eckhel. ibid. 


CHAP. 
IIT. 
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the walls, at the outside of the town, we 


_——/ observed a-massive Soros of one entire block of 


Remark- 
able Soros. 


marble, serving as a cistern beneath a fountain. 
it is close to.the public road. Upon this Soros 


there appeared a very curious bas-relief, repre- 


senting, in rude and most antient sculpture, the 
figure of a Phenix, perched upon the pinnacle of 
an obelisk'. In the position of a Soros so near 
to one of the antient fountains of the city, there is 
certainly nothing remarkable, because it is.a 
custom common to all Zurkey; but such is the 
habitual indolence of the Turks, that although 
they make this use of the sepulchres of the 
nations which formerly surrounded the Zgean, 
and more eastern parts of the Mediterranean, yet 
they will not bestow much labour upon the 
removal of immense monolithal Soroi: the foun- 
tain must be near to the spot where the tomb is 
situate, or they will be contented to carry on 
their ablutions without placing any such cistern. 


(1) A valuable observation is made by Pausanias, to prove that the 
colony under Cadmus was not Egyptian, but Phenician. He says, 
that a statue of Minerva shewn in Thebes, as being dedicated by 
Cadmus, was not called Sais, according to her A2gyptian appellation, 
but that it bore her Phanician name of SIGA, Tas ob» vopiZover sis av 
AQixecdes Kaduov cnv OnBaida, Alydariov, nad ob Doivine dvea, tori ivavelev 
TH Aiyw tng Abn; radrns Td dvoma, O51 Siye xark yprwoouy chy Desvixnws 
KAA TE Hol Ov Sais mare Tay Aiyuxclav Cuvyr»  Pausan. Boot. c. 12. 
p. 734. ed. Kuhaii. 
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beneath it. If therefore so accurate a writer aS CHAP. 


| nas 
Pausanias, being upon the spot, as he declares Co 


himself to have been’, has, in his description of 
this place, mentioned the contiguity of a sepulchre 
and a fountain near to the public way, we may 
perhaps recognise the objects he has alluded to; 
for this Soros may have been the roms of 
Hector, and the fountain near to it the CEpr- 
popra’; where, according to the name it 
consequently received, the Thebans maintained 
that Gidipus washed off the blood with which he 
was contaminated, after the murder of his 
father*. It is true that Pausanias uses the word 
radoc to signify the Tomb; and this word he 
generally applies toa Tumu/us. There is also 
another tomb mentioned by him as near to the 
same fountain; but the remarkable representation 
of a Phoenix upon an Obelisk of the Sun, as having 
risen from ius ashes, seems to be peculiarly adapted 


(2) The ruins of the house where Pindar lived (the only building 
which Alexander suffered to remain at the destruction of Thebes) were 
shewn to Pausanias: and it is in speaking of a Sacristy, containing a 
statue, contiguous to those ruins,which the inhabitants opened only upon 
one day in the year, that Pausanias alludes to his own Autopsy, in these 
words : ’Euol 38 dQinerbal re tZeyeryoves chy nutpuy cavrny, nal ro ayarpe idav 
aidou by rod TlevrtAnce xal aired xal roy dpovov. Pausan. Bawot. c. 25. p. 758. 
ed. Kuhnii. 

(3) "Er: 38 xal"Exropos OnBaias rddos rod Upsctpeow apes Oidsarodig nerovciyn 
xpavy. Ibid. p. 746. 

(4) TH 88 Oidsrodia upivn od drome byivero, ore tg adriny od alna Wipure 
ORwous vod wurpyou Gavov. Ibid. 
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cuap. to the story of the removal of Hector's ashes, 


IIT. 


,— in obedience to the Oracle, from his Trojan grave, 


to become an object of reverence in the city of 
Cadmus'. The superstition respecting this bird 
is older than Herodotus*; and in after ages the 


(1) OnBaia Kadpoo rods xaravasrcovres, 
Alix? Uianrs wdrgaus oixsiv civ &udmwou Wrovra, 
"Exroges saree Mgsapldou xopicnvees ts olxous 
"EZ Aging, Asis tvvecings Nowm otBeods. 
 Pausan. Beot. ¢. 25, pe758. ed. Kuhnii. 


(2) "Eors 38 ZAA08 opvis ips, Gi odvomae Doing. (Herodott Euterpe, lib. ii. 
p- 117. Lond. 1679.) The superstition concerning this bird existed 
in Egypt long before the time of Herodotus, who saw there a representa~ 
tion of the Phenix, and says it bore a resemblance to the Eagle: (I bid:) 
The same may be said of the figure on the Thebun bas-relief, which might 
be taken for an Eagle, but for the circumstance of the Heliopolitan 
Obelisk, or Pillar of the Sun, which refers’ it at once to the Phenix, 
The earliest 7hebans could not have been unacquainted with the notions: 
entertained of the Phenix; because its very name, and perhaps the 
origin of its fabulous history, were Assyrian. Ovid tells us from whom 
it received its appellation : . 

‘‘ Solis avi specimen 


‘Una est que reparet, seque ipsa reseminet, ales ; 
Metamorph. lib. xv. 


Assyrti Phoenica vocant.’” 
And Claudian, by whom it is repeatedly mentioned, having dignified 
the history of the Phenix withall the majesty of his Muse, expresses 
himself in language that would not have been inapplicable as an epitaph 
upon the Sores here mentioned; admitting that it really enshrined the 
deified relics of the son of Priam. 

«Q senium positura rogo, falsisque sepulchris 

Natales habitare vices, qui spe renasci 

Exitio, proprioque soles pubescere letho. * 

O felix, hzeresque tui! quo solvimur omnes, 

Hoc tibi suppeditat vires, prebetur origo 

Per cinerem, moritur te non pereunte senectus.”” 

Claud. de Phenice. 
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Phoenix appeared upon antient monuments 4s a CHAP. 
symbol of reviving nature, especially upon the cepieed 
Roman medals*. With so many existing monu- 

ments of the earliest ages of history and poetry, 

thus presented to the notice of a transitory 
traveller, it will not surely be again said that no 
vestige remains of the Beotian capital: indeed, 

it may be asked, whether any part of Greece 
exhibits a nobler association of sublime and dig- 

nified objects than was here collected into one 

view ?—the diving fountain—the speaking sepul- 
chre—the Cadmean citadel—the Ogygian plain— 
everwhelming the mind with every recollection 

that has been made powerful by genius and 
consecrated by inspiration; where every zephyr, 
breathing from Heticon, and Parnassus, over 

the mouldering fabrics of THEBES, seems to 
whisper, as it passes, the names of Epaminondas 

and Pindar and Homer and Orpheus. 


The next day, December the sixth, there was, as Albanian 
it is usual in the Greek towns, a Sunday market re 
for the Albanians; and this enabled us to see 
a great number of them from all parts of the 
country, and to inspect the produce of Beotia, 


(3) It appears upon the reverse of a medal of Antoninus Pius; also 
upon a reverse of a medal of Constantine, with this legend, “FrELIx TEM- 
PORUM REPARATIO.”” 
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in the commodities they offered for sale. They 
appeared in all the colours of their extraordi- 
nary dresses, supposed to be of the same 
nature with that which was worn by the antient 
Macedonians. It has been already represented 
in a former part of these Travels'; and its 
resemblance to the habits of the Celts has also 
been pointed out®. They brought to this 
market, oxen, fish, butcher’s meat, and wood. 
We entered into a place where they had 
assembled to eat their food; not as at an 
ordinary, but rather an Albanian pic-nic, to 
which every individual contributed some-_ 
thing that he had conveyed with him from his 
own home. This food, packed in a cleanly 
manner by their women, consisted principally 
of heavy corn-cakes baked in wood embers, 
and of dried fruit. Game abounds in the 
country; but they have a strange prejudice, 
which, as it also characterized the antient 
inhabitants of Greece’, and is still universal, 


_ (1) See the Plate facing p.762, Vol. ILI. of the Quarto Edition 
of these Travels, Broxb.1814. — Their military dress, with all its 
embroidery, is however much better represented by a coloured plate in 
Mr. Hobhouse’s Travels (facing p. 133. Lond.1813), which exhibits an 
Albanian warrior to the life: and for a full account of this remarkable 
people, the Reader is particularly referred to Mr. Hobhouse’s Work. 

(2) See Vol. VI. p.586, of the Octavo Edition; and the Note from 
Lord Byron’s “ Childe Harolde.” 

(3) See what is said of the dsinvoy aisewv that was odious ne Diana, 
ee Eschylus; ver. 142 of the Agamemnon. 
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ought to be mentioned. They will neither eat 
a hare, nor touch it after it has been killed: and 
so powerful is their aversion from this animal, 
that no Albanian servant can be prevailed upon 
to take the skin from a hare, or even to remain 
in the house where it is dressed*. Some of 
these Albanians came from Skemata; where they 
said they had seen our Epidaurian dog, during 
the preceding evening; and that he had been to 
the house where we had lodged, in search of 
us. In the course of the day a letter arrived 
from Captain Lacy, who informed us that he 
had also seen him, about six miles from Thebes: 
so that the poor animal had scoured the whole 
country, and was apparently making his way 
back to Athens; which indeed proved to be the 
case’. 


(4) The English Consul at Salonica, Mr. Charnaud, being fond of 
shooting, and having plenty of game in his neighbourhood, yet found 
that it was wanton destruction to kill the hares; for his servants, 
natives of the country, would neither eat them, nor dress them for his 
own table. 


- (5) Such a loss may appear to be of little importance to a Reader, 
by his fire-side; bit it was seriously regretted on our part; for it 
deprived us of a guard upon whose fidelity and watchfulness we could 
always rely, and whose sagacity seemed almost human. He would 
sometimes go forward with the baggage-horses upon a journey; and 
when the owner of the horses dismounted the baggases he never 
quitted it until we arrived. 
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CHAP. 
III, 


———) 


JOURNEY TO CITHZRON 


On Monday afternoon, December the seventh, 


i being the fourth since our arrival, we left 


Journey to 
Citheron 
& Platea. 


Thebes, at three o’clock, by the Gate of Electra’, 
pursuing the route marked out by Pausanias, as 
leading towards Mount Ciru ron and Piar#a, 
in the hope of finding some vestiges of that 
city; no remains of it having hitherto been 
discovered. Leaving the town, there is an: 
aqueduct, in the wall of which we saw a las- 
relief representing an equestrian figure, with 
one of his horse’s fore feet resting upon the 
marble cylinder of a well, as in the act of 
striking it with his hoof. This evidently 
alludes to the Beotian story of the Hippocrene 
fountain, produced where the earth was struck 
by the hoof of Bellerophon’s horse Pegasus*; 
and it confirms what the author has elsewhere 
said of the antiquity of those massive marble 


(1) "Egncopyy M8 ix TlAewales toodos 2¢ ras OxGas xara aiane tov 
"HAluceas. Pausan. Beot. c. 8. p.728. edit. Kuhniz. 

(2) Vid. Pausan. in Beotic. ¢.31. p.771.—et in Corinth. 31. p. 105. 
Lsydow yap oh tram nad odro Atyouss Td Ddwp dveives chy oyinv biyores ro 
Wdgous oy bxa7. This Greek fable originated, according to Bochart, 
in the corruption of a Phenician word. (Vid. Not. Cleric in Varior. 
Not. Hesiod. p. 347. Edit. Robinson. Oxon. 1737. Not. 6. in voc. 
*Iawouxenyys-) “‘ Phoenicié dixeris, ut recte Bochartus eodem loco, {01577 
eter o> quod fontem erumpentem sonat, et corruptum in hippo- 

SE ortum ie fabule, quasi esset xe%vn tamou, fons equi, seu ab 

* equo excitatus.’ 
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cylinders placed. over the mouths of wells in CHAP. 
Greece; as at Athens, and Argos: for the well —— 
represented by this bas-relief resembled, as 
they do, externally, an antient altar; and it 
might be mistaken for an altar, were it not for 
the remarkable position of the horse, which 
plainly refers to the real subject intended to be 
represented. On the outside of the town, upon 
this southern side of Thebes, there is a fountain ; 
perhaps the same described by Spon* as that 
which the Antients called Dircé, and which flowed 
into the Jsmenus. The view of the Cadmaan. vieworthe 
Citadelis here very grand; and it is by much the Gag. 
finest view of Thebes. It appears to stand amidst 
several broken eminences, towering above all of 
them, and commanding the great plain which 
extends towards the right and. left, reaching 
from east to west*. Beyond the plain, towards 
the north, appear the wavy summits of the 
mountain boundary. We continued through 
pasture land to Platana, distant two hours from poiat 
_Turses; a small village, consisting only of  ~ 
seven cottages, but perhaps retaining, in its 
name, a derivative from the antient appellation 


£3) Voyage deGrece, tom. II. p. 55. & la Haye, 1724. 

(4) See the Vignette to this Chapter. The whole of the level country: 
intervening between Mons Mesapius, or Mesapion, and Citheron,: is 
called, by Aeschylus, Wsdior"Aewxod. Vid. dgam. v. 305. 
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JOURNEY TO CITH/ERON 


ser of Pratza. The whole of this part of the 
way plain, through which the Asopus flows, is still 


Asopus. 


called Platana, as far as the village of Purgos to 
the west; where there is one of those ruined 
towers common in the plains of Beotia, probably 
the remains of forts constructed for alarm and 
defence, during the period of the Roman power ; 
but as it is likely that they were erected upon 
the site, and with the materials afforded by the 
ruins of the Grecian towns, they are always 
worthy of notice. We arrived at Platana one 
hour before sun-set, and immediately set out 
for the source of the Asopus. This river main- 
tains the character of almost all the Grecian 
streams, being only a winter torrent; and so 
dry in summer, that it may be passed without 
observation ; a circumstance that happened to 
us in this month of December, as we journeyed 
from Maratuon to THEses'. The source of 
it is erroneously placed by geographers* in 
Mount Cirnz#ron. It does. not rise in the 
mountain, but in this plain, at the foot of 


C1rH#zRON, as we shall presently shew. A 


(1) See the observation made by Mr. Hawkins, as contained in the 
extract from his Letter to the author, given in a Note of the preceding 


_ Chapter. 


A (2) See the Map of Beotia by Barbié du Bocage, published by: 
Barthelemy, &c. 
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minute attention to the relative position of CHAP, 
objects near the village of Platana will here be wy 


requisite, that it may enable us to correct the 
very erroneous description of this district 
published by the 4bbé Barthelemy, to illustrate 
his account of the battle of Platea, from the 
observations of Barbié du Boccage’. The Asopus 
is there deduced from the heights of Ciruaron, 
whence it flows from the south towards the 
north, through an imaginary valley, separating 
into’ two channels which do not exist; and 
Priat#a is placed upon the mountain to the 
south of these separate streams. We had this 
map upon the spot; and finding it to be so 
false and confused, that it was wholly irrecon- 


cileable with the scene itself, the author, with 


the very imperfect means he possessed, made 


a more’accurate ‘survey; but this document has 


since been lost. |. However, from the notes 
written at the time, he. is able in some measure 
to supply its place; and for this purpose, it 
may be proper to recapitulate a little of that 
which has been said before. Platanais about 
six miles to the south of Thebes. To the 
south-west of Platanz upon CrrHzRon, now 


(3) Recueil de Cartes Géographiques, &c. relatifs au Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharsis. Troisitme Edition, No. IV. Paris, 1790. , 
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bearing the name of Elatea, is a place called 


hump Cocla, in view, and as it were hanging upon the 


Source of 
‘the River. 


side of the mountain. Due west is Purgos, with 


its ruined tower, at the extremity of the plain of 


Plating. Turning from the south towards the 
east, to the south-east of Platan@ village, there 
are some ruins: first, of a chapel, upon a hill at 


about gun-shot distance, in which we saw an . 


antient bas-relief; and somewhat farther on, in 
this direction, are the ruins of a village, and of 
another chapel, standing upon the site of an 


‘antient temple, whose dilapidations are obser- 
-vable in the large hewn stones lying all around 


the area it occupied. Below this chapel is the 
SOURCE OF THE Asopus; not upon CITHARON, ~ 
but in the Platean plain, below the mountain. 


From its source winding round to the right, 


thereby inclosing the land in which the village 
of Platan@ lies, and flowing at first from the 


south-east towards the north-west, it afterwards 


turns off towards the north and north-east, sepa- 
rating the antient Theban plain from that of 


_ Platea; and thence, pursuing its course to- 


wards the Gulph of Euripus, it there falls into 
the sea.. The appearance of the source-is that 
of a litle well in the midst of a small marsh; and 
close to it are the vestiges of some antient struc- 
ture, perhaps the Hieron of the source itself. - 
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Night put a stop to our farther researches, CHAP, 
after our visit to the source of the Asopus; and Ps 
we returned to the village of Platana without 
having as yet found any remains of the city of 
Purarza. To our great surprise, the imhabi- 
tants of Platana entertained traditions remark- 
ably connected with the history of the place. 

They spoke of a great battle having happened Tratitions 
here in former times; and said they would con- Battle of 

é . ‘ Platea. 
‘duct us in the morning to the spot where it was 
fought; for they knew it well, both from the 
circumstance of its being more fertile than any 
other part of their land, and from the various 
bits of iron, lead, and other antiquities, which 
they had always been accustomed to find there. 

‘They spoke also of a Paleo-castro, in the direction ~ 

of Cocla, but less distant; situate upon a pro- 
jecting part of Citheron, where they occasionally 

find medals. The most interesting conversation — 

we ever had with the Albanians took place this 
“evening, among the inhabitants of Platana. The 

owner of the little hut where we lodged, wel- 
comed us, as we entered, with the usual hospi- 

tality of his countrymen. Seating himself upon Condition 
the clean and well-swept floor of his dwelling, Snore nie | 
-with his back leaning against his upright sacks 

of corn, he bade his wife be brisk, and get a cake 

of bread ready, and bake it upon the hearth, 

H 2 
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while he peeled the onions; “for,” said he, “the 
-strangers shall eat and be merry.” The cake 


was soon prepared, and covered with glowing 
embers; the wife every now and then pushing 
the hot coals aside, with her fingers, to see when 
the edges of the dough began to crack’. Pre- 
sently it was all uncovered; and taking it from 
the fire, she wiped off the ashes with her woollen 
apron; and then, breaking it nicely into shares, 
she gave to each person present a smoking por- 
tion, accompanied by a large peeled onion. The 
custom is, to eat the onion raw, with the hot 
cake of the unleavened bread: and this diet we 
relished, with a little salt, to the full as much 
as did our host himself; who setting the ex- 
ample, encouraged us, by adding, that “his 
sacks were all full, and that we need not fear to 
eat plentifully.” His neighbours, attracted by 
curiosity, joined the circle round his hearth; 
and a fresh cake was made for them; another 
and another being afterwards devoured. When 
they had all eaten, as it sometimes happens 


(1) Cakes of bread, thus baked upon the hearth and covered with 
the embers, were called, by the Antient Greeks, Exodiras dere, "EyxeuQias. 
(Vid. Athenei Deipnosoph. lib.iii. c. 27. Suid. Hesych.) If baked upon 
the embers, the bread bore another name: “Agrovd sides tort nal b eme- 
wugias xarovpevos, ta” dvioixwyd orrarat. naArsiras o ovTos Uw TIVES CUMITHs> 


Athen. Deip. lib.iiis co 29. p. 111. Lugd. 1657. , 
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among people who are well fed, a conversation CHAP. 
began upon the faults of their rulers, and the KW 
erievous oppressions under which they laboured. 
We then began to perceive that these poor pea- 
sants are not so entirely ignorant of the antient 
renown of their country, or of its present: re- 
sources, as might be supposed. They said, that 
the land they cultivated had once been tilled by 
a race of famous warriors; and that it would be 
found now, as formerly, full of heroes, if a leader 
were to present himself. The family of our host 
consisted of himself and his wife, and eight sons 
and daughters. His boys were stout and sturdy, 
and his girls extremely beautiful. He said that 
the daily expense of his household amounted 
to three pards a head; and that his annual pay-_ 
ment to his Turkish masters came to an hundred 
and fifty piastres more, which he found it a very 
difficult thing to supply. Allowing, therefore, 
that the amount of his earnings barely equalled 
his expenditure, his income altogether, for the 
maintenance of a wife and eight children, would 
not be equal to twelve pounds sterling of our 
money, according to the average of exchange 
between England and Turkey*. 


Pacha ae te 


(2) Reckoning fifteen piastres for the pound sterling, as the par of 
exchange, | 
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CHR The next morning, Tuesday, December the 
eighth, we were surprised to find the ground 
covered with snow, it being the first time we had 
seen snow in Greece. The inhabitants of Platang 
told us so great a quantity fell in the preceding 
winter, that they were confined to their cottages 
during several weeks;—a remarkable circum- 
stance in so low a situation, and in such a lati- 
tude'. It affords a striking confirmation of the 
accuracy of Thucydides, who says that a great 
deal of snow fell during the night when the 
Plateans fled to Athens, and left their city; taking 
the road towards Thebes, in order to deceive their 
enemies who were there stationed*. Weset out 
with our host, to visit the place still pointed out, 
by the tradition of his countrymen, as the field of 
THE BATTLE OF Prat#a. In our way thither, 
we passed a very small stream, called, by the 
people of this village, Platana river: it falls into 
the Asopus. And near to it there 1s an. antient 
well, distinguished as such by being covered 
with a massive marble cylinder, whose interior 
is worn into deep furrows by the ropes formerly 
used in drawing water. To mark the situation 


(1) About 38°. 20° of North latitude. ‘ 
(2) Kal 4 vb% cosodew avium Srrovidoptyn worv ro Vdup iv worn tasmonxss, C 
paras iwepycovrss ixsgawdnoay. Thucydid. lib. ili. cap. 25. p. 160. edit. 
Hudsoni. Oxon. 1696. ; se 
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of this well as precisely as possible, itis necese 
sary to, state, that the whole distance to the 
ground called. The field of battle by the people of 
Platana, is not more than a mile to the north-east 
of their village; and this wel/ is about half way 
thither. The stream near to it may perhaps be 
that of the Gargaphian fountain, mentioned by 
Herodotus when he notices the station of the 
Lacedemonian: soldiers, before the battle of 
Plata: it was near to the Asopus, and upon 
the right wing of the Grecian army at the foot of 
Citheron*. And the well seems to correspond, 
as to its situation, with the sacred weil of 
Pausanias; but there were no ruins by the side 
of it’. The peasants still entertain traditions 
and superstitious notions concerning another 
well, somewhat farther on, more accordant with 
his account® of the inspiring properties of the 
®PEAP ‘IEPON, and whose situation will be 
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particularly described. Every object of this _ 


kind, not being liable to change, will be eagerly 
sought for by travellers, as the antient topo-. 


(3) Ty os xeryny env Tagyadiny, dar as ddesdsro way +6 orgdrsvun 7d EAAR@ 
vindy, cuverdeatay nal ovvixwouy. toay piv wy ware chy xehuny Aaxedasmoyios 
peodver eerayutves. Herodoti Calliope, c. 48. p.532. Lond. 1679. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ev rots igsixio, x7. a. Pausan. Baot. ¢.2. p.714. ed. Kuhn. 

(6) "Epevesvovre wivevess. Ibid. 
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eos " graphy of Greece becomes more known; for the 
“—— time is fast approaching when the history of 
the battle of Platewa will be illustrated by an 
accurate survey of the scene of action. The 
position of the sacred well is falsely assigned in 

the plan of the battle by Barlié du Boccage. 

_ Instead of being sought for towards Citheron, 

or in the plain immediately below the mountain, 

as he has placed it, the vestiges, perhaps of the 

Temple of Apollo, and the well itself, may be 

found quite in a contrary direction. That we 

may describe the spot with so much precision 

as to become guides for others who follow us, 

it will be necessary to mark its situation, with 
_reference not only to the village of Plaianz, but 

to the main route from Thebes to the Peloponnesus. 

In the road which leads from Thebes to the 

Morea, about a league and a quarter from 
Thebes, there is a bridge over the Asopus, now 

called “the Morea bridge;” and here, according 

or Le to the tradition of the inhabitants, was the camp 
: of Mardonius, or, as they style him, “ the Gene- 
ralissimo of the grand army of the Medes:” and 
certainly there is nothing in their tradition 
contradictng what historians teach us to 

believe was the real position of the Perszan 

camp. From this bridge (which, as a land- 

mark, no traveller will be at any. loss to dis- 
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cover) turning out of the road, and crossing CHAP. 
the Asopus to the south-west, about a mile WW 


up the plain of Platind, is the well consi- cine” 


dered by the inhabitants as the “sacred well.” Won" 
Among several large antique stones, lying by 
the side of it, they pointed out to us a piece of 
rude and very antient sculpture, considered by 
them as now exhibiting the marks of horses’ feet; 
but which is evidently nothing more than a part 
of an architectural ornament belonging to some 
temple once erected near to this well, probably 
that of Apollo, which was in ruins in the time of 
Pausanias', and with whose. situation, from the 
remarkable circumstance of the wed/ itself, and 
its reputed sanctity even at the present time, it 
seems so accurately to correspond. The form » 
of the grooving in the stone exhibits an 


Gees 
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appearance, which has given rise to the absurd 
notion of an impression made by the feet of 


(1) Vid, Bacot. c.2. p. 714. ed. Kuknii. - 
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horses. Throughout this plain, fromthe Morea 


‘hyn! bridge to the well, the peasants, as they till the 


Plateen- 
sian Terri- 
tory. 


Ruins of 
the City 
of Plata. 


soil, find bits of iron and of lead, together with 
antient coins: from this circumstance, and the 
great fertility of the soil, they maintain that this 
was the field of the memorable battle of Plata. 

The road leading from Thebes to the Peloponnesus 
is the present boundary of the territory of 
Platana': which is however very extensive, as 
the people of Platana informed us; for they say 
it reaches to a very . considerable distance, 
winding in a fine fertile plain between Platanz 
and Purgos. We observed no tombs either 
upon or near to the spot assigned by tradition 
for the scene of such a memorable contest; but 
in going from Platana to Cocla, just before 
arriving at the latter place, we found the ruins 
of the city of Pharma; and here we saw some 
antient sepulchres without the walls of the 
Citadel*; also afterwards, in descending from 
Cocla towards Leuctra, we noticed tumuli in 
the Platcensian plain; corresponding with the 
account given by Pausanias*; more than one of 
them being surmounted by a ruin in stone. 


SE ET Se Masel oi 5k TR 
' (1) According to Pausunias, the Asopus afforded the antient boundary : 
between the Theban and the Platgensian plains. 
(2) Kara 3 chy toodoy aduore ray ts TlAdramy cago ray mos Midous 
vaxecoutvey sicie Pausanie, lib.ix. c.2. p.713. edit. Kuhnit. 
(3) Pausan. ibid. 
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Platina of course takes its present name from CHAP, 
the ground whereon it stands. The ruins of _ ae 
PLAT#A are upon a promontory, projecting ; 
from the base of Crruaron. The place has 
now the usual appellation bestowed upon the 
ruins of Grecian citadels: it is called Palao- 
Castro; but it must not be confounded with 
Cocla, being at least a mile nearer to Platana 
than that village. In going from Platana to 
Palgo-Castro, before arriving at these ruins, we 
we saw the tombs before mentioned: then we 
arrived at the walls of PLaraa; standing rather 
in an elevated situation, upon the promontory 
which here stretches out from the mountain. 
Those walls exhibit the earliest style of mili- 
tary architecture, and are almost Cyclopéan;. 
consisting of very considerable masses, evenly 
hewn, and well built. Here the peasants, in 
ploughing the soil, find their labours frequently 
obstructed by large blocks of stone; and the 
earth is filled with broken remains of terra cotta. 

The upper part of the promontory is entirely 
covered with ruins: among these we found 
‘some pieces of serpentine porphyry, but the build- 

ings in general appear to have been constructed 

with common limestone. Some labourers, em- Medals 
ployed among these ruins, had found upon the Senda 
spot a few small silver coins, which they sold 
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CHAP. to Us. The legend not being entire upon any 
“——— one of them, we could only conjecture, from the 
subjects represented, that they were medals of 
Chalcis in Fubcea. In front they exhibit the 
same head of Ceres that appears upon the 
smaller Carthaginian medals; and upon their 
obverse sides, an eagle devouring a serpent, which 
may be considered as an invariable type of the 
medals of Chalcis'. Besides these, both here 
and at Plating, we obtained a few very small 
bronze coins of Beotia, with the usual symbols 
—the Beeotian shield, a trident, and the legend 
BOIOTOQN. No medal of Platea could be 
procured, either here, or in any other part of 
Beeotia; nor is there an example of such a 
medal in any European collection. It has 
been said, in order to explain this, that the city 
was destroyed at a very early period ; but after 
its restoration, first by Philip, and afterwards 
by Alexander, it continued to be inhabited until 
avery late age. Pausanias, in the second 
So 
_() This curious symbolical representation of the Eagle and Serpent 
may admit of a conjectural illustration, when it is considered, that the 
bird of Jove denoted apotheosis, or immortality; and the serpent typified 
life. Perhaps, therefore, it was one of those mysterious allusions toa 
State of existence after death which existed among the Antients. 
Arius, aking of Lucedemon, affixed his signet, with this representation, 


upon the Letter he sent toOnias, High-priest of the Jews ; as it is related 
by Josephus. See also Du Pin, Bibl. Univ. p. 8 Amst. 1708. 
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century, gives an account of the curiosities of CHAP.’ 
the city, and relates the traditions of its inhabi- , ate; 
tants?.. Future travellers, who have leisure for 
making excavations, will find this spot very 

likely to reward them for the labour and 
expense of such an undertaking. The founda- 

tions of temples are visible among the vestiges of 

the citadel, and the remains of towers are 
conspicuous upon its’ walls. A’ remarkable 

proof of the great antiquity of mural turrets ay eel | 
military architecture was afforded in a former of the 
Part of these Travels’; and this style of “““" 
building characterizes. the fortifications of 
Prat#a. In the account given of the citadel 

by Thucydides, we further learn that it was 
protected by a fosse: yet such was the simplicity 

of the means used for securing those antient 
fastnesses, compared with the complicated 
structure of a modern fortress, that when the 
Thebans, after their vain attempt to surprise _ 

the city, endeavoured to effect their retreat, 

they cut the wooden bolt of the gates asunder; 


| 


(2) Vid. Pausan. lib. ix. cc.1.2, 3,4. ed. Kuhnii. 
(3) See the Vignette to Chap. II. vol. II. of the Octavo Edition of 
these Travels ; also the observations which afterwards occur in that. 


Chapter, p.69, upon a very antient medal found in Macedonia, whence 
that Vignette was taken. 
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a woman having supplied them with a hatchet 


‘mm’ for this purpose’. 


Cocla. 


About a mile beyond the ruins of PLatTza,is the 
modern village of Cocla. Here we also collected 


some bronze medals of Beotia, from the inhabi- 


tants. Itoccupies an eminence upon the side of 


‘C1THZRON, at one hour’s distance from Plat3nz. 


Remainsof Descending from Cocla towards Levorra, which 


Leructra. 


retains something of its antient name, although 
pronounced Leftra, or Lefca, we noticed several 
tombs ; and upon a lofty conical hill, about half 
way between these two places, we observed the 
remains of an ancient fortress. Below this hill, 
upon the left hand, about a quarter of a mile 
from the road, we saw also some columns, and 
the remains of a temple, since formed into a 
chapel. The peasants told us that there was an 
inscription in the pavement of this building : 
but after working for some time, to no purpose, 
in search of it, by removing the earth and rubbish 
which covered the pavement, we abandoned the 


undertaking. The modern chapels which exist 


SI a ee RD 


‘ 
(1) OF &, zard riaas todmous, yovainds Devons wtAsxuy, Aabovess xal dia~ 


“ nbLovres Toy Mor ror, tx ASoy on. WeAAel. Thucydid, lib..ii. Cc. 4, p- 86. 


edit. Hudsoni. 
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everywhere in the vicinity of Thebes, and indeed CHAP. 
over all Beotia, constructed from the ruins of Come: 
‘Pagan sanctuaries, prove the vast number of 
antient Hieraand temples which formerly abounded 
in this country. We observed them in all the 
Beeotian plain, at Paleo-Castro, and throughout 
the whole route towards Turspia and Hexrcon. 
Having crossed the hills which separate the 
plain of Prarma from that of Leuctra, we 
arrived at the ruins of the latter place; which 
though but a village of Beotia, became so con- 
.spicuous, owing to the victory obtained here by 
the Thebans under Epaminondas, over a very 
superior force of the Spartans, that the traces yet 
remaining of its ancient monuments are like those 
of a considerable city. This famous battle was 
fought on the eighth of July,in the year 37 1 before 
Christ. On the side of the Thebans only three 
hundred were slain; but the Spartans lost four 
thousand*, who were all put to death, together 
with their king Cleombrotus; and they forfeited, 
for ever, the empire of Greece, which they had 
retained during three centuries*. Wheler seems 


(2) Pausanias states the numbers very differently ; making the loss 
ef the Thebans only equal to forty-seven, and that of the Spartans, 
one thousand. 

3) Obxbrs yitp 12 ixsiven vy cay EAAhvoy hysnovian dvaraBesy Inxveay, fy 
sixgoy wportper. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. G01. edit. Oxon. 
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CHAP. to have mistaken the ruins of Levcrra for the 
nw remains of another city. They are situate at the 


Ruins at 
Phria. 


distance of three hours from Cocla'. The ground 
fora considerable space is covered with im- 
mense fragments of marble and stone; among 


which the inhabitants have long laboured in vain 


to introduce the plough for the cultivation of the 
soil. We saw them employed in breaking a 
huge bas-relief, and labouring hard to remove the 
foundations of antient edifices: but the remains 
of the trophies, temples, and walls of Leuctra 
will resist their utmost unremitted. efforts for a 


_ long time to come. Halfa mile farther on, upon 


the brow of a hill, above the plain of Leuctra, is 
Rimocastri. We continued journeying along this 
plain towards Neocorio; and about two miles 
from Leucrra we passed upon our right the 
remains of an antient town, now called Paria, 
whose vestiges are very considerable. It was 
here that Wheler found several inscriptions; but 
none of them enabled him to assertain.the origi- 
nal name of the place*. Near the road was ob- 
served a bas-relief representing a human figure 


(1) Aeixvuras 08.6 tomes ovros nar rny ix Treraiiy tis @staicg adore 
Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p.601. edit. Oxon. 

(2) ‘‘Wecame to some ruins, and old decayed churches, called 
Phria: where we also found some inscriptions ; especially one, which 
was a pedestal, dedicated by the fown.to one Titus Fiavius Aristus.’” 
Wheler's Journ. into Greece, Book vi. p. 470. Lond. 1682. 
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with a lance or spear, standing by a horse. 
Thence turning towards the left, we crossed a 
river which runs from Hxexicow into the plain, 
and saw the shaft of a column lying in the chan- 
nel of it. We then ascended gradually towards 
the side of Hexicon, now called Zagara, and 
came to the village of Neocorio, considered by 
Wheler as antiently Tuespra: it is distant one 


hour, or three miles, from Leuctrra. . There: 
are so many ruins at the foot of Hxxricon, 


that we could not confirm the observations of 
Wheler as to the exact situation of THEspra. 
The ruins at Phria have perhaps more pretension 


to the name of Turspra than the village -called 


Neocorio, where there is not .a-trace even of ‘the 
broken pottery which is always.found upon the 
site of antient cities, nor of any antiquivy what- 
soever’. At a short distance from Neocorio, in 
our way thither, upon our right, we thought we 
had found the situation of TuEspra, by the 
quantity of ruins we there observed: put its 
position is by no means certain; nor have we 
since been satisfied with what other travellers, 
whom we consulted, have said-upon the subject. 


(3) The very name of the place is against the notion of its having 
ever been an antient city. Weocorio signifies Vew-town ; in opposition to 
Paleo-corio, and Palgo-castro, names generally applied to places where 
there are ruins. | 


VOL. VII. T 


Village of 
Neocorio. 


Doubts 
respecting 
the suppos- 
ed situation 
of THEsPIA. 
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Cae If Neocorio be considered as now occupying the 
—_— site of Tirspra, not a vestige remains of the’ 


Medals. 


antient city Even the inscription which Wheler: 
discovered upon the pedestal of a statue serving: 
for the altar of a church: was not found at: 
Neocorio, but in its neighbourhood; and this. we 
sought for in vain'. We observed, indeed, a few 
letters belonging to a Greek inseription,: in. a 
chapel above the village of Neocorio; but these: 
stones might all of them have been brought from 
Phria, which is hard by, and which has evidently, 
served as a quarry for the inhabitants of all this 
district, whenever building materials were re-’ 
quired. As the ruins at Phria immediately occur 
after those of Zeuctra, to one journeying from 
Piarza to Mount Hettcoy, it seems probable 
that they are those of Tuesp1a. At Neocorio we. 
failed in obtaining one essential requisite towards, 
information upon this subject ; namely, Thespian, 
medals: for by attention to local circumstances. 
connected with the discovery of the antient coms, 


_of Grecian cities, many doubts may be removed. - 


concerning the situation of those cities. Scholars, 
visiting Greece, ought to be very careful im 
noticing the particular symbols which predomi- 
nate upon gems and medals, in particular places, 


(1) See Wheler’s Journey into Greece, p. 471. Lond. 1682. 
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before these relics are indiscriminately mixed CHAP. 
together, or classed according to the cabinet Ow 
notions of untravelled antiquaries; for by so 
doing, much of the confusion caused by their 
writings might be avoided’. The particular 
symbol that might be said to predominate 
among the medals found here, was that of a 
radiated female head, represented in front; and 
upon the obverse side, a warrior, leaning with his 
right arm upon his right thigh, his right foot 
being elevated and supported by a pedestal; the 
same figure also holding in his left hand a spear. 
Such medals we often found in Beotia; but 
never with any legible inscription. We obtained 
at Neocorio two very remarkable bronze coins, 
having a beautiful full face in front of each, 
differing from the former; and upon their ob- 
verse. sides was the letter @ in a chaplet or 
wreath of laurel. Perhaps these are medals of 
Phocis;. but being found.upon this spot, it is 
possible that they might belong to Phria, and 
that an antient town of this name once stood 


(2) For examples of errors thus introduced into Vumismatie history, 
the reader may be referred to the splendid description of the Huntertan 
Collection by Combe, where the medals of AmpurroLis are assigned 
to Lesbos, and those of Aicina to Aigium. Vid. Num. Vet. Pop. et 
Urb. &c. Caroli Combe, p-171. Tab. 33. et p. 12. No.1. Ye. Lond. 
1782. 7 | , 

12 
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i where the ruins now are, which bear this appel- 
iy ll lation. From these observations, it must be 


evident that some employment remains for future 
travellers in this part of Beotia; and above all, 
that the situation of Tuespia, although nearly 
that which Wheler has assigned for it, has not 


‘yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 


Perhaps we may be more fortunate in marking 


the position of places in Mount Hexicon. As 


there is no map to illustrate the topography of 
HeELicon, it was necessary to be more than 


usually attentive to the observations of Strabo 


and Pausanias: no description of the mountain 
having been given by any modern author; nor, 
at the time of our journey, was there any thing 
known of the antient road from Leucrra and 


Tuespia to Lepapea. It had always been 


customary to avoid the mountain, and to pro- 
ceed to Lenapéa by a circuitous route along 
the level country. Yet it must have been evident 
to any one who had read the learned work of 
Barthelemy, respecting the imaginary Travels of 
Anacharsis, that, being guided by Strabo and by 


Pausanias, he proceeds from PLaraa, to Leuc- 


PRA and to Ascra, as a common route in going 
to LEeBADEA. We were therefore convinced, 
that if we could discover the old route in which 
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Ascra was situate, we should not only be grati- 
fied by visiting the birth-place of Heston, but 
perhaps discover also the site of rHze Grove 
or THE Muses, which was also in Heticon; 
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although neither of these places had then been — 


recognised by any modern traveller. 


After a very diligent inquiry at Neocorio, we 
were informed that a defile, or pass, of Mount 
Helicon conducted to Lepapéa; and that this 
road might be used, instead of the more usual 
way by the plain. As we remained in this vil- 
lage during the night, we had an opportunity of 
examining many of the peasants concerning this 
route. Attracted by a natural curiosity to see 
strangers, several of them came from their 
dwellings to the cottage where we lodged. They 
told us, that if we would send our baggage 
round by Paleo Panaja, and Mazi, we might go 
over the mountain, by the Monastery of St. Nicholo, 
to Sagara, or Sackra, and afterwards descend 
by another monastery, (that of S¢. George), to 
LepapEa. ‘ It was,” they said, ‘‘a mountain 
‘‘pass; and the shorter way: but being the old 
“‘ road, narrow and stony, and difficult for travel- 
“lers, it had long been disused, excepting by 
“the peasants; the other route having been 
“considered as more convenient for travellers.” 


Discovery 
of the old 
Route 
through 
Helicon. 
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CHAP. This was precisely the sort of information we 
m= had been desirous to obtain. In many parts of 


Further 
account 
of the 
Albanian 
Peasants. 


Greece, where the antient paved road has fallen 
to decay, and the parts of.it have been torn: up, 
it has been abandoned: in the passage of a 
mountain, the destruction of the antient pave- 
ment would therefore, in all probability, cause 
the road: to become so bad as to occasion: the 
entire desertion of the whole route; and that 
this was the case in the present instance, will 
presently be evident. 


We passed the night, as we had done at Pla- 
tana, in the midst of Albanians, stretched around 
a hearth upon the same floor with us;. their 
cattle occupying one half of the room, and the 
family the other. The same simplicity appeared 


in all things relating to their manner of life,—the 


same disinterested hospitality, and the same 
cleanliness: for although the best A/lLanian cot- 
tage have not even a hole in the roof for the 
smoke from the hearth to escape, yet the walls 
and the floor, being covered with clay or plaister, 
constantly swept, are so perfectly clean, that 
neither vermin nor dirt of any kind can be har- 
boured ; nor is there in these dwellings the same 
liability to contagion which exists in the divans 
and couches of more stately mansions. For the 
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rest,’ the condition of the /banian peasantry, CREE 
who cultivate the plains of Greece, is somuch Wj—_ 
the same, and their way of living so uniform; 
that the description of a single family may apply 
to the whole community. The great. plains of 
Beotia and Thessaly may be said to surpass.all 
other in the world in beauty and fertility. To 
our eyes, the plain of Beotia appeared like: one 
vast natural garden. Yet the labouring peasants, 
who are all of them Albanians, (the idea of industry 
in Greece having no other association than that 
‘of an Albanian peasant,) complain everywhere of 
oppression: and indeed the labours of the plough 
can hardly be considered as.a peaceful occupa- 
tion, in a land where the husbandmen appear in 
the fields armed as for battle. Such, however, 
eems to have been the condition of the country 
ever since the days of Homer. When the traveller 
enters one of the houses, every thing he sees 
calls to mind the simplicity of manners which 
characterized the inhabitants of Hellas in the first 
ages of its history.. The bread is always made 
into cakes, which are baked upon the hearth, 
beneath the embers: while this is preparing by 
the women, the men are engaged in peeling. and . 
splitting the onions to be served with it. The 
master of the house, after receiving his guests, 
as it has been before stated, takes the post of 
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honour, by seating himself against his sacks of 
corn, which often occupy a considerable portion 
of the floor of his cottage: there he remains, 
issuing his orders to his family until the meal is 
over; when he encourages his guests to take 
their rest, by first setting the example, and con- 
signing himself to sleep, without moving from 
the spot where he finished his repast. 


-The next morning, December the ninth, we left 
Neocorio, and immediately began to ascend 
Mounr Heticon in a n.w. direction, above the 
village; passing the ruined chapel before noticed, 
which we believed to be the building where. 
Wheler found the inscription relating to THEspra. 
Below us, upon our right hand, there was a 
rivulet, formed by a stream of water falling from 
Heuicon, towards the plain of Neocorio, or 
Tuespia; and beyond this, upon the opposite 
side of the dingle through which this rivulet fell, 


standing upon an eminence, we saw a village, 


called Panaja'. Our road conducted us along 
the north-east side of the mountain; and in about 
an hour we arrived at the little Monastery of St. 
Nicholo, within a sheltered recess of Hrxrcon. 
The description of this remarkable scene shall 


C1) Way dyin. 
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be given from notes written upon the spot, with- 
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out the slightest alteration. A more delightful 


retreat can hardly be found in the romantic 
passes of Swisserland. It is surrounded on all 
sides by the mountain; one small opening alone 
presenting a picturesque view of a ruined tower 
belonging to Panaja, upon an eminence, in front. 
The air was filled with spicy odours, from num- 
berless aromatic plants covering the soil. A 
perennial fountain, gushing from the side of a 
rock, poured down its clear and babbling waters 
into the rivulet below. A thick grove almost 
concealed the monastery; and every tree that 
contributed to its beauty or luxuriance appeared 
to be the wild and spontaneous produce of the 
mountain*®. Nothing interrupted the still silence 
of this solitude, but the humming of bees, and 
the sound of falling waters. As we drew near 
to the fountain, we: found it covered with moss, 
and with creeping plants, which spread every- 
were their pendent foliage, hanging gracefully 
from the trees by which it was shaded. Such 


Oe ec rege a rt en 


(2) The number and variety of the trees growing near the Monasiery 
of St. Nicholo were. so remarkable, that we made a list of them: and 
as the natural productions of HELIcon are probably the same now that 
they were formerly, this list may give the Reader some idea of the 
Grove of the Muses, as it existed during the celebration of the MOY ZEIA. 

1. Walnut 
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CHAR. “are the natural beauties of this Aénian bower. It 

\———/ may next perhaps be manifest, that nothing in 

its natural character is likely to excite half the 
interest afforded by its antient history. 


Monasteries and chapels, throughout this 
country, may generally be regarded as favourable 
indications of the former situation. of the shrines 
and sanctuaries of Antient Greece. The ruins 
of the Pagan Hieron afforded to the pious labours 
of hermits and monks, in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, the most ready materials for building 
their own places of religious worship... The sim- 
ple altars they put together, consisted often of 


a a a a ee 


1, Walnut . . . . Juglans Regia. 

2. Pine . . . . . Pinus Sylvestris. 

3. Olive . . . . . Olea Europea. 

4. Almond . . . . Amygdalus Communis. 

f 5. Strawberry-tree . . Arbutus Unedo. 

Ge Pes eA we tel os ROUS CFEC. 

7 Plum... . . Prunus Domestica. 

8. Holly . . . . . Slex Aquifolium. 

9. Rosebay . . . . Nerium Oleander. 
10. Vallonia . . . . Quercus Aégilops. 
fl. Vine . . . . . Vitis vinifera. 

12. Myrtle. . . . .« Myrtus Communis. 
13. Ivy 2... . . .-.' Hedera Helix, 
14. Bramble . . . . Rubus Fruticosus. 


Also a tree, called, by the Greeks, Kovsrte.. We took the seed of it, 
-but it produced no plants in England. ‘To this list might also be added 
the Woodbine (Lonicera); and many parasitical plants, heaths, &c. 
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little more than so many rude heaps of stone, 
which were afterwards enlarged, and more regu- 
jarly constructed, as the number of their followers 
increased. Contiguous buildings were then 
added to those altars, and thus monasteries were 
erected. In this manner many of the most va- 
luable antiquities were either buried, broken, and 
destroyed, or they were accidentally preserved ; 
accordingly as they.were required for the pur- 
poses either of laying foundations, or for making 
lime; or as they were casually suited, by their 
shape and size, to facilitate the barbarous 
masonry now conspicuous in all the walls and 
pavements of those ecclesiastical structures. Yet, 
if we attribute such a style of building entirely 
to the Modern Greeks and to the Turks, we may 
perhaps be liable to error. The works of the 
Antients themselves were sometimes charac- 
terized by similar disorder. Evidence may be 
adduced to prove that even the walls of Athens, 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war', exhibited 
the style of building which is now generally 


ee ena pwr ee ree EEE 


(1) This evidence occurs in the First Book of Thucydides; and, 
considering the curious fact it contains, it has been unaccountably 
overlooked by those who have written upon the antiquities of 4thens. 
Toaral ce Sedras dod Enudewy nad ribo sipyacptvos tyxarsabyncay. pesigwy yap 
8 TlepiBoros wravraccn tenybn vis woAtws. Thucydid. lib. i. c.93. p. 52. edit. 
Hudsoni. Oxon. 1696. 
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CHAP. considered as the characteristic of a Moslem 
III. 3 
—— dynasty and a barbarous people; the most dis- 
cordant masses being collected from other works, 
and the Stéle of the sepulchres mixed with stones 
of all shapes and sizes in the materials then 
used; just as they now appear when heaped 
together, as it is commonly believed, by Romaic 
or by Turkish workmen. That the Antients may, 
therefore, have left examples of this promiscuous 
masonry, even in ¢heir works, is evident: but a 
search for inscriptions, and fragments of sculp- 
ture, in this country, is seldom more successful 
than when it is carried on among modern eccle- 
siastical buildings. The capitals of the columns 
of antient temples often serve in the Greef 
chapels for Christian altars: and when these 
chapels have been erected upon the site of a 
Heathen temple, those capitals not unfrequently 
denote the order of architecture observed in the 
original building, when every other trace of its 
history has been lost. The Monastery of St. 
Nicholo is among the number of modern edifices 
constructed from the ruins of a long-forgotten 
shrine ; and a clue to its pristine sanctity and 
celebrity has been preserved, in the manner we 

ara have mentioned. Ina church near to the monas- 
at the Mo- tery we found a long inscription upon. the shaft 


nastery of 


st.Nichole Of One of the pillars, distinctly mentioning the 
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MOYSEIA, or GAMES SACRED TO THE MusEs; CHAP. 
(which Pausanias sayS were CELEBRATED NEAR « sul 
A Grove, upon Mount Hericon); and contain- Pe 
ing the names of the coNQUERORS IN THOSE Le 


GAMES, WHEN AURELIUS CALLICLIANUS THE ae 
a) le 


SON OF SOTERICHUS WAS PRESIDENT, AND AURE- Muses, as- 
tius Museros was Arcuon. This inscription =“ 
therefore, added to other circumstances of col- 

lateral evidence, which we shall subsequently 
adduce, satisfied us of the propriety of the 

route we had chosen: it had already conducted 

us to THE FounTAIN AGANIPPE, AND TO THE 
Grove or tHE Muses. These land-marks being 
ascertained, the guidance afforded by Strabo 

and by Pausanias is sufficient for the rest. re 
rivulet below becomes at once the PERMEssUs, sao eh 
named from the.parent of Acanippse; called 
Trrmessus by Pausanias'; and flowing, as he 
describes it, in a circuitous course, from Mount 
Hetrcon. Both the fountain and the river were 

sacred to the Muszs. Wheler calls this rivulet 
Trermessus, and very accurately describes its 
course, as beheld by him from the ruined tower 
at-Panaja. He considered Panaja as having been 
antiently Cerrssus, a citadel of the Thespians. 


(1) Pausan. Boot. c. 29. p. 766. ed. Kuhn. 
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CHAP. But he distinguishes the Termessus of Pausanias 
espa from the Permessus of Strabo ; saying, that the 
Sormer falls into the Gulph of Livadostro, and the 
latter into the Lake Copais'. . This distinction, 
whether correct or not, has not been admitted 
by the commentators upon Pausanias ; for they 
expressly state, that the two names apply to the 
same river*. Wheler, who seems to have taken 
uncommon pains in seeking for antiquities that 
might enable him to ascertain the situation of 
Tuespia, although he visited Neocorio upon one 
side of Hrricon, and the Monastery of St. George 
upon the other side, yet knew nothing of this 
antient passage of the mountain from the former 
to the latter place: consequently, the remark- 
able fountain here falling into the Permessus, 
and the remains of antiquity near. to it, together 
with the other interesting objects occurring along 
this route, entirely escaped his observation. Yet 
with what zeal did he endeavour to penetrate the 
recesses of Helicon; retracing even his own 


(1) Journey into Greece, Book VI. p- 476. Lond. 1682. 
(2) “ (Teo%ooov) Hartungus legit Tlepunccov: itidemque mox Tlepuneces 
ex Strab. 469, 475. Ejusdem Mepunecod mentio est in Theogonia, et in 
. Virgilii Bucoliciss A Nicandro in Theriacis appellatur Napunecds. 
Tépuneoos sané per ¢ Straboni est urbs Pisidica, 764. pro qua Tépuioco; le- 
gitur apud Stephanum. §. Vid. dnnot. Sylburgii in Pausan. lib, ix. 
p-. 766. edit. Kuhnii. 
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footsteps, to find a position for the fountain 
HrppocrENE; and actually obtaiming, with 
difficulty and danger, a distant prospect of the 
Vale of Ascra, into which this road would easily 
have conducted him*. 


In the Inscription, of which the following copy 
is a_fac-simile, the M occurs in the same form 
as in an inscription at Telmessus. There are 


also other proofs of its being written in a late 


age: and were it not for the intelligence it affords 
respecting the place where it was found, we 
should not deem it worthy of being inserted in 
its entire state. 


(3) ‘* As to the fountain Hippocrene,” (See Wheler’s Journey into 
Greece, p- 478. Lond. 1682.) “‘ the famous haunt of the Nine Sisters, 
it was then frozen up, if it were where I guessed it to have been. So 
that were I a poet, and never so great a votary of those Heliconian 
Deities, 1 might be excused from making verses in their praise 5 having 
neither their presence to excite, nor their liquor to inspire me. For 
having gone two or three miles forwards on the top, till I came to the 
snow, my further proceedings that way were hindered: only alighting, 
I made shift to clamber up the rocks somewhat higher, until I came to 
look down into a place encompassed round with the tops of mountains ; 
so that the inclosed space seemed to me to be a lake frozen and 
covered with snow.” It will afterwards appear plainly that this was 
Ascra; and thither Wheler was directing his steps, in his endeavour 
to ascend Helicon, from the Monastery of St. George, on the side of 
Lebadéa, . 
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_ AFAQHTYXh 
ATWNOOETONTOETWN 


‘ SARETAAWNKAICAPONWN 


COKA2 TTWNILOYCEI 
WUNAYPHKAAAIKAI 
ANOY°TOYCWTHPI 

XOY  ENIAPXONTOC 
AYPHALOYCEPWTOC 
NYPSOPOYNTOCAYPhH 
APICTOKAGCOYCTOYENIKTA 
FPAS2°1 2 ATEYONTOCAYPHAIBA 
NOY7°ENEIKANOIAE 
CAANIKTHCNOYAIAIOCCEPA 
NI@NESECIOCKHPYZZSAYPhH 
CYTYXHCTANArPAIOCPAYW 
AOCXLAYPHEYKAIPOCTANALFPAI 
OCNYOIKOCAYAHTHCAZAYPH 
tOYAIANOCTPINOAEITHC 
NYOIKOCKIGAPICTHCAOY 
rFAIOCAIAIOCAAEZANAPOC 

KY KAIOC°AYAHTHCEALAYPH 
CENTISLIOCNEXLECIANOCAN 
TIFENIAHCKOAG)JNANTIOXEYC 
TPAFWAOCISLAYOIAIOCAITE 
ElLAG)POC KOPIN OIOC°KWrLWAOC 
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BLEYTYXIANOCAOHNAIOC 
KIOAP@ AOC a2 AYPHAAEZAN 
APOCNEIKOLS2£HACYC 
XOPOYNOAEITIKOYAYPHZWCI 
WANOCFAYKWNOCOECNIEYC 
MANANTWNSLAYPHCENTI 
XLIOCNE XRECIANOCANTIFIE 
NIAHCKOAWNANTIOXEYC 


That nothing may be lost of any inscription 
belonging to this place, we shall add every 
trace of this kind that we found upon the spot; 
however unworthy of notice in any other point 
of view. Upona small stone we observed the 
following letters : 


en 
EYKAIPhHg)C 


And upon another, 


AMMATPIA 
And in the wall of the church, 


rePACOIMw 
CIEPOIOYAY 
KAIKTOITOPA 
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cHap.: These imperfect legends, and the vestiges of 
sisson antient architecture in the walls of the build- 
ings, are sufficient to prove that the monastery — 
and its church occupy the site of some more 
antient shrine: and the allusion to the Games 
here solemnized in honour of the Muses plainly - 
indicate its real nature. © With Pausanias in 
our hands, we began a further examination of 
the place; comparing the different objects with 
his description. The sacred Grove, according to 
him, was in Helicon (¢y ‘Easmovu), at a distance 
from THEsp1a, which was not in Helicon, but 
beneath, that is to say, at the foot of the moun- 
tain'. In the time of Pausanias, the Grove was 
surrounded by inhabitants; and thither the 
Thespians annually resorted’, to celebrate Games 
in honour of the Muses, which were called 
MOYSEIA. It is to these games that the 
inscription we found within the church evidently 
relates: and as the pillar, upon which it is 
written, perhaps remains upon or near to the 
spot where this festival was commemorated, we 
may thence proceed towards the FOUNTAIN 
AcANippe and the river PEermessus, bemg 


(1) ‘Yas +d 0005 roy “Edundya, 2.7.2. Pausan. Ba@ot. Cc. 26+ Pp. 761- 
ed. Kuhnii. 
' is : ~ ~, 4 
(2) Tegiimodos 08 neck didors xd traos, nal Logriy re tyravda of Oromitis nas 


aywve yours MOTSEIA. Ibid. «31. p. 771. 
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guided by the words of Pausanias; for the foun- 
¢ain then occurs upon the /eft hand, exactly as he 
has described it’. From the monastery, a path, 
winding through the Grove now covering this 
part of the mountain, conducts to the spot 
where, upon the /e/t hand, the water gushes 
forth in‘a clear and continued stream. The 
work about the fountain was, until lately, very 
antient: not long ago there was an antient 
cistern in front of it; but the present monks, 
finding the work in a ruined state, undertook to 
repair it, and thus destroyed much of its ori- 
ginal and venerable appearance. In its present 
state of restoration it is not, however, without 
picturesque beauty: they have merely erected 
an arcade of stone, beneath which the water 
issues; and this arcade is already adorned by 
moss and by creeping plants, as before de- 
scribed. The walks about the fountain, winding 
into the deep solitude of Hexicon, are in 
the highest degree beautiful: all above is 
grand and striking; and every declivity of the 
mountain is covered with luxuriant shrubs, or 
pastured by browsing flocks; while the pipe of 


Cd ~ ta ~ ~ ~ c 

(5) "Ev ‘Easavs 32 weds 9d Bdcos iavre vax Mousa, ty adowosoa wiv A 
"Ayuvivan anyh. Ibid. c..29, p. 768. 
K 2 


Extra- 
ordinary 
beauty 
of the 
Scenery, 
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the shepherd, mingling its sound with that - 


III 
—~— the bells upon the goats and the sheep, is 


Situation 
of the 
Fountain 
Hippo- 
crene. 


heard at intervals, among the rocks, producing 
an effect happily adapted to the character and 
genius of the place. Higher up the mountain, at 
the distance of twenty stadia (two miles and a 
half) from this Grove, and from the FOUNTAIN 
AGANIPPE, was the FOUNTAIN HippocrENE, 
fabled to have sprung from the earth, when 
struck by the hoof of Pegasus': and here the 
inhabitants exhibited to Pausanias a most antient 
votive offering made of /ead, “ inscribed,” says 
he, “with that poem of Hesiod’s which is 
called « Works. (i 

(1) *ExaveBdves 3 orddia ard cod kacous codrov ds sixoow, dar 4 cold 
“reqroy xarovuln nonin. cavryy cov Berrsgopovroy woingas Pugs ixwov, tae 
dasourra inrf vis vise Pausan. Boot. c. 31. p. 771, edit, Kuhnii.— 
For the origin of this fable, see Note (2), page 94, 


(2) Kat wor worpdov Delxvvcay tba h any, Te WorAAG Uma Tov woovey ALAus 


parpira’ vyiyounres 0: wieg re "Egya, Ibid. 
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View, from the Summit of Helicon, of a Mountain now called Delphos, in Eubea, 
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Plants of Helicon—View from the Heights — Valiey of 
» Sagara—Ascra—Summit of Helicon—Descent of the 
Mountain— Kotimala— Panori—Lebadéa— House of 
the Archon—Manners of the higher class of Modern 
Greeks — Order of their meals — Society —'Pawwdol — 
Ceremony observed in holding a Divan — Low pride— 
Dresses — Etiquette concerning slippers — Albanian 
Tenants—Joannina—Modern state of Lebadéa—Hieron 
of Trophonius— Uncertainty respecting the Adytum— 
Sources of the Hereyna—Validity of the remarks by 
Pausanias—Further account of the sources of the River 


— Water 
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» . \ ce? e > N\ > 7 - - . 
wai ras piles nouore tal avtouran bavitw Purclan Laus. Beslioa, © 
| p. 764, ed. Auhni:. 
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—Water of Oblivion—Water of Memory—Origin of 
these appellations — General aspect of the Wieron — 
Receptacles for the votive offerings—Throne of Mne- 
mosyne-—Stoma of the Adytum—Atlempt to explore 
the interior—Situation of the Consecrated Grove —Iis 
original decorations—Denuded state of the antient city 
— Acropolis — Commerce of LEBADEA. 


Frou the Grove of ihe Muses we descended 
towards the Prrmessus; and crossing that 
rivulet, quitted this charming scene, and con- 
tinued our journey, north-west, towards the 
higher parts of Mounr Heticon. The weather 
was stormy: and as we ascended almost to the 
summit of this part of the mountain, we saw 
only the Snow-drop-in bloom, although we had 
left the Crocus and Heath in full flower about 
Marathon; but all Beotia is colder than Attica. 
We have already alluded to the fact of snow 
falling in January, so as to bury the doors of the 
cottages. This happens also at Turses. In 
ATHENS, snow is rarely seen; but when it falls 
there, it is considered as a promising indication 
of a good crop of olives for the ensuing summer. 


- Pausanias relates', that no unwholesome plants 
are found in Hettcon: perhaps he did not place 


; Py) SUSE 8 So.) tr ~ on ee > ~ 9 
(1) Ayeuct 08 of weet voy FAioive oixouveres neck aorcrss iy To Ost TAS Toes, 


28. 
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Fungi in his class of vegetables: we noticed a Chay: 
white mushroom that isnot considered eatable in —¥— 
England. Many however of the Fungus tribe 
are much esteemed in foreign countries as 
Juxurious food, which the inhabitants of our 
country consider as poisonous*. In Russia, 
they are almost all eaten indiscriminately, salted, 
and thus kept for winter use. .It is observed by 
Martyn, that many have suffered disease, and 
some even death, from eating voraciously or 
incautiously of funguses; but that it is doubtful 
whether many of them be really poisonous, in 
the strict and proper sense of the word’. The 
other plants,as we ascended the mountain, were, 
Thyme, Sage, and Balm; with few or no trees, 
excepting the Vallonia Oak, appearing as a 
shrub. In the lower parts of J//elicon, as about 
the Monastery of St. Nicholo, and in sheltered 
places nearer to the summit, the Vallonia grows | 
to a tree of considerable magnitude. Wherever 
the naked surface of the mountain was dis- 
closed, we found the rocks to consist of lime- 
stone. A craggy narrow path, along which our 
horses proceeded with difficulty, conducted 
us to the heights above Sagara, or Sacra, 
whence the mountain has received its modern 


(2) See Martyn’s edit. of Afilier’s Dict, vol. 1. Part 2. (Article 
Funeus.) Lend. 1807. 


(3) Ibid. 
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appellation ; and not, as Wheler relates, from 


Neaiomee!, ‘the abundance of the hares found upon it. 


View 
from the 


Heights. 


Here we observed a part of the antient paved 
causeway, which formerly led from TuEspra to 
Ascraand Lesap£a’. Crocuses, and other early 


plants, were in flower. The weather, which had 


before been boisterous in this elevated region, 
was changed suddenly to the finest temperature 
of spring. We saw from hence all Beotia, with 
here and there more distant regions and towering 
summits, whose bearings by the compass we 
immediately ascertained. The following state- 
ment will give the situation of the principal 


objects thus viewed from the wn. £. side. of 


Hexticon; and the Vignette to this Chapter 
exhibits the appearance presented by the highest 
mountain of Hubcea, bearing East and by North, 
from the same point of view; the sea being wu 
admitted into the prospect. | 


Highest Mountain of Negroponr .. .. E. and by N. 
Mountain Parngs, here called Oxia . .. s. E. and by E. 


_Mountain Ciru#ron, called Elatea... s.&. And be- 


tween the mountain CirH#Ron and the spectator, in this 
line of observation, the high tower near Panaja, oc- 
curring as the first principal object. 

Helicon concealed all the other western and southern points 
of the panoramic circle. 


(1) Rectitis AcBadem, ut Exdrsia, et similia. Vid. Annot. Sylburgii in 
Pausan. p. 788. edit. Kuhniz. 
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‘The Plain of Lesapga appeared through two gaps or 
openings of the mountain, bearing N. and by E. and 
E.N.£.; the villages of the Greater and Lesser Mulchy 


_ being at the foot of Hericon, in this direction ; and 
beyond them, in the plain, the village of Topola. 


Our road extended s.r. and n.w. — The 
distance from Neocorio to this spot is reckoned 
a journey of two hours; and it required almost 
another hour to descend into the deep valley in 
which Sagara is situate. The view of it, from 
above, somewhat resembles the appearance of 
the remarkable valley of Urseren, or Ursaria, in 
the passage of 8. Gothard, in the Alps: but it is 
still more inclosed; and it is walled in by 
bolder acclivities, being entirely surrounded by 
high rocks, and by the towering summits of 
Hexrcon. Below is seen a level plain, whose 
woods and corn-fields are almost buried in the 
deep bosom of the mountain.. A very steep 
and rugged descent at last conducted us into 
this sequestered vale ; and as we drew near to 
the village of Zagara, here situate, the same 
pleasing notes of shepherds’ pipes which we 
had heard at St. Nicholo, with the cheerful noise 
of bells tinkling in the groves, seemed to give 
gladness to the scene, and again to welcome 
our coming. A river, flowing across this valley, 
divides the village into two parts; one being 
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Valley of 
Sagdrd. . 
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CUA. high above the other, on the right hand. The 
Rb lower part stretches into the level plain: and 


Ascra. 


above the upper part, a small white edifice 
appears rising among thick embowering trees, 
as such buildings are often seen in Swisserland, - 
commanding every beauty and advantage of 
situation : it is called the Monastery of Panaja, 
or the (all holy) Virgin. 


There is every reason to believe that this 
village of Zagara occupies the site of the antient 
Ascra, the place of Hesiod’snativity'. Itsdistance - 


from TuxEspra accords very accurately with 


that mentioned by Strabo’, of forty stadia; either 
supposing TuEspia to have stood where Phria 


now: is, or where Wheler places it, at Neocorio; 
and its situation cannot have been remote from 
either of those places, on account of its distance 


from Leucrra. The site of Zag@ra also corre- 


sponds with the account given of Ascra, in a 


fragment of the poems of Hegesinous, preserved 
by Pausanias*. Its fertility is mentioned by 


(1) Hesiodi *Egya, v. 639, 640. p. 172. (Vid. Dissertat. de Vit. 


‘Script. et AZtat. Heston, in edit. Robinson.) Oxon. 1757. y 


~ ~ 
(2) ’Awixovew cov Osemiay boy rerrapanovra oraviovs. Strabon. Geog. 


lib, ix. p. 594. ed. Oxon. 


(3) -— nO “Edrwmaves tvs oda gidaxesvera. Vid. Pausan. Beet. 
c. 29. p. 765. ed. Kuhknii, “a 
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Homer*; and this character is given of it, in the 
inscription found upon the Tomb of Hesiod, by 
the people of Orchomenus’. It should be also 
stated, that the only arable land in all Hericon 
is this of Zagara, which is remarkable for its 
fertility, and has been cultivated from imme- 
morial time. Although a valley, its elevation is 
very considerable; and being surrounded by 
lofty rugged rocks, it is exposed in summer to 
the most vehement heat, as it is to extreme 
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cold in winter; when it is continually covered . 


with snow. In this respect it answers to the 
account given of it by Hesiod himself*®. It is 
also to be observed, that Pausanias, speaking 
of Ascra, seems to consider it as connected, by 
its situation, with the Hieron and Grove of the 
Muses. ‘The two places occurring successively 
in the same passage over the mountain, 
are therefore associated in his description of 


(4) See also the passage cited from Xenodotus by Strabo, (p. 600. 
ed. Oxon.) who was at a loss to reconeile the account given of Ascra 
by antient Poets, with what Hesiod had said of his native country. 

(5) ASKPHMENIIATPISIOATAHIOSAAAA@ANONTOS 

OSTEATIAHZINMONTHMINYTONKATEXEI 
HSIOAOYTTOYMAEISTONENEAAAIKYAOSOPEITAIL 
ANAPONKPINOMENONENBASANQOISO®IHS., 

(6)  Ndeourod wyx “Edsnavos biCueh tv) xapen, | 

"Axon, sien nani, biee doyaartn, ods ror idan 


Hesiodi"Egya, Vv. 639. p.172. Oxon. 1757s 
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Crees Hzxicon; the mention of one inducing an allu- 

‘my Sion to the other’. Having stated the names of 
those by whom the Hieron of the Muses was first 
consecrated, he terminates the sentence by 
adding’, that “the same persons founded 
Ascra.” Every observation of Pausanias is 
particularly valuable; because he passed 
along this route himself, and his remarks 
were made upon the spot. This may be 
gathered from what he has said of the condition 
of Ascra. He relates, that in his time nothing 
remained of it but a single tower; and that of 
every thing else, even the remembrance had 
perished*®. But the observations of Strabo are 
more decisive in confirming the opinion here 
given. Speaking of Ascra, he says it was 
situate “in a lofty and rugged part” of He- 
icon, at the distance of forty stadia* from 


(1) Vid. Pausan. Beot. c.29, p. 765. ed. Kuhnii. 
(2) Oizicus % abrods xat”"Agxeny. Ibid. 
(3) "Axons wiv dn xvoyos tis tx” Emov, xual HAR oddsv, EAsioero Es poise 
Ibid. 
(4) "Ey 03 rn Osomitwy tort xal 4 "Aoxen HATA TO moos “Edsnavee (eeeas, A 
rod “Hosddou rrareis’ tv debi yee tors vod ‘EAixaivos, ip’ wrpnarod walk roartos 
womou meen, amt ove'e ray Ororiny acow Ter TAeunavre orudious, x. 7.2. Strab. 
Geog. lib, ix. p. 594. edit. Oxon. These words therefore of Strabo, 
ig’ bpndod nal rourztos roaev xtieévn, and still more the appearance of 
the place itself, prove the classical accuracy of Kennet, in describing 
Hesiod’s occupation as that of a shepherd keeping his ‘ sheep on the 
top. of Hexicon ;” (See Lives und Characters of the Grecian Poets, 
Paré 


MOUNT HELICON. 


Tuerspra. The name of the place seems also to 
be still preserved, although corrupted, in the 
modern appellation of this village; for, with a 
transposition only of the two first letters, 
Ascra becomes Sacra; and although it be coni- 
monly written Sagara, as the modern name of 
He trcon, in books of travels, the pronunciation 
of the word is Sacra, or Sackra; evidently 
being rather a corruption of the old name of 
the place, than an allusion, as Wheler supposes’, 
to the number of hares found upon the moun- 
tain. Many instances of more remarkable 
changes may be observed in the modern appel- 


lations of places in Greece, still retaining some- 


thing of their original names. It was there- 
fore in this retreat that the shepherd, and poet, 
Hesiod, fed his flock ; although in a valley °, yet 


¥ 


Part I. p. 47. Lond. 1697.) ; and they serve to nullify the critical 
objection made to that biographer by the learned Professor Robinson, 
editor of the Oxford Hesiod; who, in the dissertation prefixed to his 
edition of Hesiod’s Poems, makes the following remark; ‘‘ Rus ple- 
rumque se abdebat Hesiodus, ibique in vallibus (non jugis, ut narrat 
ingeniosissimus Pidyeagos) HELICONIs pastor erat.” Vid. Dissertat. in 
Vit. &c. Hesiodi, p.4. Oxon. 1737. 

(5) “ This mountain is now called Zagtré by the Turks, from the 
great abundance of hares they say breed there.’’ Journey into Greece, 
p. 417. Lond. 1682. 

- (6) “Nec mihi sunt vise Clio, Cliisque sorores, 

Servanti pecudes vallzbus, Ascra, tuts.” 
: Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib.i. v. 25. 
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near the summit' of Herrcon: and amidst: the 


IV. : 
wenn TUGGed rocks surrounding this valley, we saw 


Summit of 
Helicon. 


shepherds, guarding their sheep and goats; and 
heard them piping their tuneful reeds, as when 
the Muses first vouchsafed to the Ascrean bard 
their heavenly inspiration *. Around the village 
are many fountains and streams, falling into the 
river upon whose banks it is placed; and there 
are woods near it’. After passing Zagd/a, we 
advanced among the boldest rocks imaginable, 
exhibiting the liveliest. colours. Thence we 
began once more to ascend, by a narrow, 
rough, steep, and. stony path, as before; 
and soon gained the highest point of all this 
passage over Hericon; commanding a_ pro- 


(1) VAngorcry “Ersau scoe0s tveroouvre, 
| Kerods, iusgotvras. bere 
Hesiodi Deorum Generatio, v.7. p.2. edit. Robins. Oxon. 1737. 
(2) Al vi wl? “Heiodev xerny 2idalev doudhv, 
"Aovas woyeeivod’ “Edixwvos ord Cabtoo. 
Toy cf [ee MOMTIET beat To0s poboy teray 
Motous OAupriadis, nodeas Ards Aiyidrxoo. Ibid. v. 22. p. 4« 
_ (8) At Sagtré we found the ‘ true Greek HeLtesore,” Helletorus 
Orientalis of WWilldenow. Tis species of HELLEBORE, whose virtues 
were so highly.extolled by the Antients, was first illustrated by 
Tournefort (Vovage du Levant, tom. II. p. 474.); and an original 
drawing of the plant, taken for him by Aubriet, has been lately 
engraven, and published in the dnnales du Muséum d’ Histoire Natu- 
relle. We found also upon Helicon the “‘ Scarlet Oak,” (Quercus 
Coccifera, Linn.); and the “ Flax-leaved Daphne,” (Daphne Gnidium, 
Linn.) ; 
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spect, which, in the grandeur of its objects, 
and in all the affecting circumstances of their 
history, cannot be equalled in the world. 
The eye ranges over all the plains of Lx- 
BADEA, CumRoNEA, and OrcHuomenus, look- 
ing down upon the numerous villages now 
occupying the sites of those and of other 
illustrious cities. From the spot where the 
spectator is placed, the most amazing undulation 
of mountain scenery descends, like vast waves 
in the heaving of an ocean, towards Parnassus; 
whose snowy bosom, dazzling by its brightness, 
appeared, fronting our route, with incomparable 
grandeur’. 


As we began to descend from this place, we 
passed another fountain, pouring its tribute into 
other streams that, on this side of HeEticon, 
fell, in noisy, rapid, and turbulent courses, from 


the summit of the mountain. An antient paved 


causeway, of which we had before observed the 
frequent remains, again occurred, and it was 
continued to the distance of a quarter of a mile; 


(4) “* And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost Gods and godlike men! art thou ! 
Thy vales of ever green, thy hills of snow, 
Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite now.” 


Childe Hurold’s Pilgrimage, Canto 1. 77. p-103. Lond. 1812, 
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conducting us to a magnificent terrace, elevated, 


Cana AS it were, above all Greece, and actually com-: 


Xotimala. 


manding the principal features of the whole 
country. Hence, as we continued to descend, 
the Monastery of St. George appeared in view, 
below us, bearing north and by west; and that: 
part of Hertcon which extends into the plain 
of Lepap£a, north-east. We then arrived at a 
village called Regania, or Kottémala, for it has: 
recently changed even its modern name. This: 
village is distant one hour and three quarters: 


from Zagara. It lies where sages, poets, and 
painters might wish to spend their days; amidst’ 


such a marvellous assemblage of the great and 
sublime features of Nature, as perhaps no other 


region can exhibit; and certainly calling forth 


feelings which the view of no other country can 
excite; all the mountains and plains of HeLias 
being here displayed in one living picture. 
Alas! the effect produced by this prospect upon 
the mind of the traveller is transitory; because: 
new objects succeed, and dissipate the im- 
pressions ;—it fades even as he writes’. 


(1) The following stanzas are admirably calculated to convey to 
every reader of taste and genius that vivid impression which can be 
communicated by no other hand :— 

““ Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted holy ground; 


No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould; 
; But 
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The Papas, or priest, at Kottmala, told us CHAP. 
that this village had changed its name from that Wings te 
of Regania, the name of a neighbouring fountain. 

It is about one fourth of the way down the 
mountain, on the side of Lesapéa. Hence 
descending towards the plain, we passed the 
remains of an aqueduct, and also the ruins of an 
antient city, upon a hill, which we left towards 
ourright. A small chapel, as usual, had been 
constructed from the ruins. We then continued 


along the side of the lower part of the mountain, 
again noticing an antient paved causeway: this 


appeared in different places, during the rest of 
reenter UO ry Fee 

But one vast realm of wonder Spreads around, 

And all the Muses’ tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 

Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone: 

Age shakes Athena’s power, but spares gray Marathon. 

Long to the remnants of thy splendour past 

Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ lonian blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 

Fill'with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 

Boast of the aged! lesson of the young ! 

Which sages venerate, and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore.” 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto Il. stanzas 80, 81. 
p-105. Lond. 1812. 
VOL. VII. L 
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CHAP. the day’s journey. At the distance of one hour 
a from Kottmala, there is a fountain; and at two 


Panori. 


Lebadéa, 


hours’ distance a village, called Panori', upon 
the léft, beyond which there is another fountain; 
—trivial occurrences when regarded merely as 
fountains, buton no account to be disregarded by 
the writer of a book of travels intended to illu- 
strate the antient topography of Greece; where 
every fountain was consecrated to some Deity; 
and every insignificant rivulet, as’ the country 
becomes more known, will be an object of impor- 
tance, in serving as a land-mark. We passed 
two bridges built over small streams descending 
from the mountain; and then came in sight of 
LepapéA, which was covered with a white 
milky fog, the never-tfailing indication of bad air. 
Its inhabitants are consequently subject to agues 
during the summer; and strangers, of course, 
are more liable to such fevers. The rest of our 
road was over that part of the base of HELrcon 
which projects into the plain of LepapEa; and 
the view of this plain, appearing below us, with 
its numerous villages, and the courses of the 
rivers through it, was very pleasing. We did 
not arrive at Lepapféa until it was almost 
dark. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 


(1) Way, omne; et opaw, video ? 
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such is the extraordinary situation of the town, cHap. 
that it presented a very remarkable appearance, Ke aia 
amidst the surrounding gloom of rocks, which 

here rise in’ perpendicular elevations, at the 
extremity of an extensive plain. It occupies 

the two sides of a ravine, growing narrower as 

you advance towards a lofty naked precipice; 

upon whose summit appears an antient fortress, 
towering over all the scene. At the foot of this 
precipice, below the fortress, was the Hieron of 

the famous oracle Trophonius; and’ the rushing 
waters of the Hercyna, flowing thence through 

the ravine, called to mind the extraordinary 
history of the cavern of that oracle, whose pre- 

sent appearance and situation we were now 
particularly anxious to view. 


We were conducted to the house of a rich House of 
Greek merchant, of the name of Logotheti, the eee 
Archon ov chief of Lepapéa, a subject of the 
Grand Signior, since well known to other English 
travellers for his hospitality and kind offices. 

His brother had been beheaded for his wealth, 
two years before, in Constantinople. In the 
house of this gentleman we had an opportunity 
of observing the genuine manners of the higher: Mannersof 


the high 
class of Modern Grecks, unaltered by the intro- cass or 


: 
duction of any foreign customs, or by a frequent; Vou 
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intercourse with the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries. They seemed to us much as they are 
said to have been in the time of Plato, and, mm 
many respects, barbarous and disgusting. Their 
dinners, and indeed all their other meals, are 
wretched. Fowls boiled to rags, but still tough 
and stringy, and killed only an hour before they 
are dressed, constitute a principal dish, all 
heaped together upon a large copper or pewter 
salver, placed upon a low stool, round which 
the guests sit upon cushions; the place of 
honour being on that side where the long couch 
of the divdn extends beneath the white-washed 
wall. A long and coarse towel, very ill washed, 


‘about twelve inches wide, is spread around the 


table, in one entire piece, over the knees of the 
party seated. Wine is only placed before 
strangers; the rest of the company receiving 
only a glass each of very bad wine with the 
dessert. Brandy is handed about betore sitting 
down to table. All persons who partake of the 
meal, wash their hands in the room, both before 
and after eating. <A girl, with naked and dirty 
feet, enters the apartment, throwing to every 
one a napkin: she is followed by a second 
damsel, who goes to every guest, and, kneeling 
before him upon one knee, presents a pewter 
water-pot and a pewter bason, covered by agrille, 
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upon the top of which there is a piece of soap. ne 
An exhibition rather of a revolting nature, how- V1 


ever cleanly, then succeeds. Having made a 
lather with the soap, they fill their mouths with 
it, and squirt it, mixed with saliva, into the bason. 
The ladies of the family also do the same; 
Jathering their lips and teeth; and displaying 
their arms, during the operation of the washing, 
with studied attitudes, and a great deal of af- 
fectation; as if taught to consider the moments 
of ablution as a time when they may appear to 
most advantage. Then the master of the house 
‘takes his seat at the circular tray, his wife sitting 
by his side; and stripping his arms quite bare, 
by turning back the sleeves of his tunic towards 
his shoulders, he serves out the soup and the 
meat.. Only one dish is placed upon the table 
at the same time. If it contain butcher’s meat or 
poultry, he tears it into pieces with his fingers. 
During meals, the meat is always torn with the 
fingers.. Knives.and spoons are little used, and 
they are never changed. When. meat or fish 
is brought in, the host squeezes a lemon over 
the dish. The room all this while is filled with 
girls belonging to the house, and other menial 
attendants, all with their feet naked; also a mixed 
company of priests, physicians, and strangers, 
visitng the family. ~All ,these persons are 
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cHAP. admitted upon the raised part of the floor or divan: 
wma below the divdn, near the door, are collected 


“Parpwool. 


meaner dependants, peasants, old women, and 
slaves, who are allowed to sit there upon the floor, 
and to converse together. A certain inexpressi- 
ble article of household furniture, called chaise 
percée by the French, 1s also seen, making a con- 
spicuous and most disgusting appearance, in the 
room where the dinner is served; but in the houses 
of rich Greeks it is possible that such an exhibi- 
tion may be owing to the vanity of possessing 
goods of foreign manufacture: the poorer class, 
whether from a regard to decorum, or wanting 
the means of thus violating it, are more decent. 
The dinner being over, presently enters the 
‘Pawbwdos, or Homer of his day, an itinerant 
songster, with his lyre, which he rests upon one 
knee, and plays like a fiddle. He does not ask 
to come in, but boldly forces his way through 
the crowd collected about the door; and 
assuming an air of consequence, steps upon the 
divin, taking a conspicuous seat among the 
higher class of visitants; there, striking his 
lyre, and elevating his countenance towards the 
ceiling, he begins a most dismal recitative, 
accompanying his voice, which is only heard at 


intervals, with tones not less dismal, produced by 


the scraping of his three-stringed instrument. 
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The recitative is sometimes extemporaneous, cHap. 
and consists of sayings suited to the occasion; eg dap 
but.in general it is a doleful love-ditty, com- 

posed of a string of short sentences expressing 
amorous lamentation, rising to a sort of climax, 

and then beginning over again; being equally 
destitute of melodious cadence, or of any ani- 

mated expression. The ‘PaWwdie that we heard, 

when literally translated, consisted of the fol- 

lowing verses or sayings, thus tagged together: 


“* For black eyes I faint ! 
For light eyes I die! 
For blue eyes I go to my grave, and am buried! ’’ 


But the tone of the vocal part resembled rather 
that of the howling of dogs in the night, than 
any sound which might be called musical: And 
this was the impression always made upon us 
by the national music of the Modern Greeks; 
that if a scale were formed for comparing it with 
the state of music in other European countries, 
it would fall below all the rest, excepting that 
of the Laplanders, to which nevertheless it bears 
some resemblance. The ballads of the Greeks 
are generally love-ditties; those of the dlba- 
nians, war-songs, celebrating fierce and bloody 
encounters, deeds of plunder, and desperate 
achievements. But these general remarks are 
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liable to exception, and to error: other travellers 


WH. may collect examples of the Romaic and Arnaout 


Ceremony 
observed in 
holding a 
Divén. 


poetry, seeming rather to prove that a martial 
spirit exists among the Greeks, and a disposition 
towards gallantry among the Albanians'. One 
of these “Paadot entertained us, during dinner, 
every day that we remained in Lresapéa. 
When the meal is over, a girl sweeps the carpet; 
and the guests are then marshalled, with the 
utmost attention to the laws of precedence, in 
regular order upon the divdén; the master and 
mistress of the house being seated at the upper 


end of the couch, and the rest of the party form- 


ing two lines, one on either side; each person 
being stationed according to his, rank. The 


(1) See, for examples, the famous Greek war-sung Atdrs raides ray 
‘EAadvay, as it has been beautifully translated by Lorp Byron, (Poems 
printed at the end of “ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,” No. vii. p. 183. 
Fond. 1812.) Also two popular choral songs in the A/bunian or Arnaout 
dialect of the I/lyric,in the Notes to ‘‘ Childe Harold,” p. 133.— 
However, the stanzas taken from different d/banese sougs, p.97, breathe 
all the martial spirit of the ballads that we heard among the Arnaouts ; 
particularly the tenth, where the poet, with all the fire of his own 
Senius, has transfused into his lines the most genuine character of his 
original sources : 


‘Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 
Let the yellow-haired Giaours view his horse-tail with dread ; 
When his Delhis come dashing in blood o’er the banks, 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks.” 


See ‘* Childe Harold,” p. 100. Lond. 1@12- 
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couches upon the divans of all apartments in the 
Levant being universally placed in the form of a 
Greek It, the manner in which a company is seated 
is invariably the same in every house’. It does 
not vary, from the interior of the apartments in 
the Sultan’s seraglio, to those of the meanest 
subjects in his dominions; the difference con- 
sisting only in the covering for the couches, and 
the decorations of the floor, walls, and windows. 
After this arrangement has taken place, and 
every one is seated cross-legged, the pewter 
bason and ewer are brought in again; and again 
begins the same ceremony of ablution, with the 
same lathering and squirting from all the mouths 
that have been fed. After this, tobacco-pipes 
are introduced; but even this part of the cere- 
mony is not without its etiquette; for we having 
declined to use the pipes offered to us, they 
were not handed to the persons who sate next 
to us in the order observed, although the tobacco 
in them were already kindled, but taken out of 
the apartment; others of an inferior quality 
being substituted in heu of them, to be offered 
ta the persons seated below us. There are no 


(2) Hence may be understood what is meant by ‘‘ holding adivdn,”’ 


as well as the origin of that expression; the members of a Council, or 


of any State assembly, being thus seated. 
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cHap. people more inflated with a contemptible’ and 
2" vulgar pride than the Turks; and the Greeks, 


Low pride. 


Dresses. 


Etiquette 
concerning 
slippers. 


who are the most servile imitators of their 
superiors, have borrowed many of these cus- 
toms from their lords. Costly furs are much 
esteemed by both, as ornaments of male and 
female attire; that is to say, if they be literally 
costly; as the finest fur that ever was seen 
would lose all its beauty in their eyes if it 
should become cheap. Their dresses are. only 
esteemed in proportion to the sum of money 
they cost; changes depending upon what is 
called fashion being unknown among them. The 
cap of the infant of Logotheti consisted of a mass 
of pearls, so strung as to cover the head; and it 
was fringed with sequins, and other gold coin, 
among which we noticed some medals of the 
latest Christian Emperors, and Ecclesiastical 
coins. The dress worn by his wife was either 
of green velvet or of green satin, Jaden witha 
coarse and very heavy gold lace; the shoulders 
and back being otherwise ornamented with grey 
squirrel’s fur. There is yet another curious 
instance of their scrupulous attention to every 
possible distinction of precedency. The slippers 
of the superior guests are placed upon the step 
of the divdn: those of lower rank, of the unfor- 
tunate, or dependant, are not allowed this 
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honour; they are left below the divan, upon the cuap. 
lower part of the floor of the apartment, nearer to , nani 9 
the door. About the time that the tobacco-pipes 
are brought in, female visitants arrive to pay 
their respects to the mistress of the house, who, 
upon their coming, rises, and retires with the 
women present, to receive her guests in another 
apartment. On one of the days that we dined 
here, it being the day of a Greek festival, two 
Albanians, with their wives and children, came to Albanian 
visit the archon. These peasants, upon entering a 
the room, placed each of them a sack of pro- 
visions in one corner of the apartment, and then 

came forward to salute their landlord. When 

the women advanced, they touched his hand 

only, and then placed their own hands to their 
foreheads, making the sign of the cross, as they 

do in Russia: but the children took his hand and 
kissed it, applying afterwards the back part of 

it to their foreheads. 


The famous di Pasha had already exacted soannina., 
tribute from the inhabitants of LesapEa. The 
archon informed us that he had been more than 
once to Joannina, to conveyit. He spoke much 
of the riches of Joannina, distant seven days’ 
journey, telling us that it contained 7000 houses. 

The mother of his wife was a native of that 
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city, and a very handsome woman. Being in 


ites) the costume of the place of her nativity, as she 


Modern 
state of 
Lebadéa. 


FTieron of 
Tropho- 
HAUS, 


conspicuous but what ought to be concealed. 


herself informed us, it was evident, from her 
appearance, that the elder females of Epirus 
dress better, and in a more comely style than 
those of Greece: they bind up their braided 
hair around the head, after the manner repre- 
sented in antient sculpture; and they wear a 
more decent and becoming apparel than the 
Greek matrons; of whom, in general, nothing is 


Lespapéa contains fifteen hundred houses. 
A commerce is here carried on, in the produce 
of Attica, Beotia, and Thessaly. The archon 
received an order from Constantinople, the day 
after our arrival, to purchase the worth of fifty 
thousand piastres in oil; for which purpose he 


‘sent to Athens, to buy up all the oil that could be 


found. He told us that the produce of Aicica, 
in oil, exceeded that of all the rest of Greece. 
The streets of the town are narrow and ill 

paved. Water is seen falling in all. directions; — 
so numerous are the conduits and channels for 
supplying mills and reservoirs from the bed of 


the Hercyna. This river issues with great force 


from beneath a rock, a few paces from the old 
Hieron or Tropuonius. Among all that now 
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remains of the antiquities of Greece, there is ‘HA? 
nothing better authenticated than this most -—~— 
curious relic; the site of it being distinctly 
ascertained by the cavities grooved in the rock 

for the reception of the votive offerings. The Uncer- 
only uncertainty respects the .ddytum, where rene 
the oracle was supposed to reside; for although pode 
the mouth of this place seem very accurately to 
correspond with the account given of its en- 
trance by Pausanias, the interior has never been 
explored in modern times. As it was very near. 

to the house of Logotheti, we had frequent 
opportunities of visiting the spot, and of making 

all the inquiry in our power. Every. thiag 
belonging to the Hieron appears to exist in its 
original state ; except, that the vows have been 
removed from the niches where they were 
placed; and that the narrow entrance, supposed 

to lead to the ddytum, is now choked with 
stones and rubbish. The women of Lebadéa 
kindle fires here while washing their linen, and 

the sides of it are consequently covered ‘with 

soot. This aperture in the rock is close to the | 
ground. Immediately below it, in the front of 

the little terrace above which the niches were 

cut for the dona votiva, a fountain issues, from 
several small pipes often out of repair, into a 

Lath, the interior of which is faced with large 
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hewn stones and pieces of marble: here the 
Lehadéan women wash their linen; and at the 
distance of a few paces from this bath, as before 
stated, is the spot where the river Hercyna 
bursts forth, receiving almost in the instant of 
its birth the tributary streams from the fountain. 
The river therefore may be described as having 
two sources; and this agrees with the account 
given of it by Pausanias. The bath was used by 
those who came to consult the oracle; for these 
persons were obliged to purify themselves, and, 
abstaining from the use of hot baths, to wash in 
the river Hercyna’. Indeed nothing can accord 
more accurately with the present appearance of 
the place than his description of the Hieron; 
and we ought to rely upon it with the greater 
confidence, because we receive it from a writer 
always accurate, who in this instance is pre- 
eminently entitled to notice, having not only 
visited the spot, but also himself descended into 
the Adytum, and consulted the oracle. ““Wuat 
I HERE RELATE,” says he’, “was NOT RE- 
CEIVED AT SECOND-HAND, BUT WHAT BY 
OCULAR DEMONSTRATION I HAVE PERCEIVED 


(1) Vid. Pausan.in Beot. c. 59. p. 790. ed. Kuhnii. 


(2) Tedpw dt obx duony, GAAk Szigous ve Day xad aiedg Toodmrie ent e= 
wtvos. Ibid. . 
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IN OTHERS, AND wHAT I HAVE PROVED TRUE CHAP. 
BY MY OWN EXPERIENCE.” Laying aside the coe 
reserve he sometimes assumes, with regard to 

the sacred mysteries of the country, he gives a 
succinct and very interesting detail of all he | 
witnessed upon the occasion; and his readers, 
viewing the scene itself, are made almost as 

well acquainted with every thing that was 
necessary to carry on the solemn farce, as if 

they had been present with him; the juggle of 

a stupid superstition, as far as it related to the 

oracle, being easily understood, without any 

_ preternatural communication from Trophonius. 

The two sources are called, by Pausanias, the 
waters of Lerne and MNemosyneE; or, in other debe 
words, the Water of Oblivion, and the Water of water of 
Memory’. But a remarkable observation pre- “"’” 
viously occurs, respecting the place where they 

rise: he says*, they are both of them (2 7a 
oxnrciw) “ WITHIN THE CAVERN. Hence we 

may learn that the 4dytum and the Cavern were 

two distinct things: the first was a small aper- 

ture within the other: and the appellation 
XMHAAION was applied to the whole of the 
chasm, or range of precipitous rock, around the 

place, which contained not only the “ sacred 


(3) Vid. Pausan. ibid. 
(4) Ibid. p. 789. 
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CHAP. aperture” (arom ro iecov), but also the source of 
ae Oe the Hercyna, and perhaps the Grove of Tropho- 
nius, with all its temples, statues, and other votive 
eciae offerings. The stoma is described, as it now 
the Hieron. anpears, to have been a small opening like unto 
an oven'; and it was near to the terrace or floor; 
for the votary, lying down, was thrust into it 
with his feet foremost; the rest of his body 
being rapidly hauled in afterwards by some 
person or persons within the 4dyiwn. These 
leading facts being stated, an accurate descrip- 
tion of the place, according to its present 
appearance, will be rendered more perspicuous: 
and it is proper that it should be so; because: 
‘it may not only illustrate a very curious part of 
the. religion of Greece, but all that Plutarch, and 
Pausanias, have written upon a subject, for 
whose investigation Archbishop Potter dedicated 
an entire chapter of his work’. | 


The main body of water which constitutes 
the principal source of the Hercyna is very 
different from that of the fountain*. The jfirsé 


(1) Tod 38 cixodoutparos covrev ro oxnuee sinucras xeipdéve. Paus. Boeot. 
¢ 59. p. 791. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) Archzologia Greca, vol. I. chap. 10. p. 289. Lond. 1751. 

(3) See the Plate facing p. 126 of the Fourth Quarto Volume of these 
Travels. 
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is troubled, and muddy; the second, clear, GHAR, 
and much better fitted for use. The first is WW 
evidently the gushing forth of some river, 
from a subterraneous channel, that had been 
previously exposed to the surface; having been 
swallowed up, during its course, in some 
chasm of the earth. This appears, both from 
the substances found floating in the water, and 
from its perturbed muddy aspect. We observed 
at this principal source an antique ¢erra-cotta 
cylinder, for compressing the current within a 
narrower channel: it was fixed into the rock 
‘with cement and tiles. That this was the 
source called Lerux, must be evident; because 
the other, being close to the throne of Mnemo- 
SYNE, as will presently appear, was necessarily 
the Water of Memory: and perhaps the origin of 
the name of the Water of Oblivion, and the 
superstition thereon founded, may be deduced 
from this singular circumstance of its re- 
appearance after being once buried ; receiving a 
new birth after its resurrection, oblivious, as it 
were, of its former course. The Antients could 
not have been ignorant of this part of its his- 
tory, because it is obvious to all who examine 
the water. Wheler, when he had seen the 
force with which it gushes forth, and examined 
Vor vir,'* M . 
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the nature of the current, said', “ I do not call 
it the Fountain; but think that some other 
rivers from the Helicon do make it rise here, by 
a subterraneous passage under the mountain :” 
and in a preceding paragraph he describes it as 
coming “ with such a plentiful source out of 
the mountain, that it turneth twenty mills in the 
town, not a bow-shot off its rise.” But this 
writer, in the map prefixed to his work’, has 
marked the disappearance of two rivers into the 
earth, south of Lenap£a,—the one during its 
descent from Helicon, and the other from Anti- 
cyra; and has traced what he conceived to be 
their subterraneous courses, by dotted lines, 
towards this source of the Hercyna. The same 
therefore might antiently have been said of the 
river that was believed to happen to those who 
drank of its water,—that it assumed a new 
state of existence, forgetful of the past*: and 
having once received a name derived from’ any 
thing marvellous or remarkable in its history, it 
is easy to account for the appellation bestowed 
upon the neighbouring fountain, and all the 


(1) Journey into Greece, p. 527. Lond. 1682. © 

(2) See the edition printed at London in 1682. 

(3) ‘Eveuiibes 34 xen aisiv abedr Anions vs Uwe xarovpsvor, ive Anda gimnras ot 
wdvrwy & eta ‘iebvriZee  Paus. Beot. c. 39. p.790, ed. Kuhn. 
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other circumstances of association’ connectéd cHAP. 
with the spot ; since nothing was more common ome 
among antient nations, particularly in Greece, 

than to erect a vast and complicated system of 
superstition upon the most insignificant founda- 

tion. There was something in the nature of 

the scenery here, which tended to excite the 
solemn impressions that were essential to the 
purposes of priestcraft. The votaries of the 
Oracle were conducted through a Grove‘ to the 
Hieron: having reached the consecrated pre- 

cincts of the divinity, they could not avoid 

being struck by its gloomy and imposing gran- 

deur. It is surrounded with rocks, bare and 
rugged, rising in fearful precipices to a great 
height; the silence of the place being only 
interrupted by the roaring of waters bursting 

with uncommon force from their cavernous 
abyss. The most sacred part of the Hieron, Recepta- 
containing the narrow entrance to the Adytum Yottow 
and the receptacles for the offerings, is a per- “Us” 
pendicular rock of black marble. It faces the 

east. The niches are above the Adytum, to the 

right and left of it: they are of different capa- 

cities and shapes, and amount to twelve in 
number. The most capacious. is an entire 


a ee ee 
(4) “Eos: dt £3 paveeiov mie ro dAcos tai rou deovs. Ibid. p.791. 
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chamber of stone, containing a stone bench. This, 
according to Pausanias, may have been the 
throne of Mnemosyne: it was near to the ddytum; 
where those, who came from consulting the 
oracle, being seated’, underwent the necessary 
interrogatories. This chamber is five feet ten 
inches from the ground.. The whole of it is 
hewn in the solid rock, like the sepulchres of 
Telmessus in. Asia Minor; being twelve feet eight 
inches in length, eleven feet three inches in 
width, and eight feet eight inches high. The 
stone bench within is eight feet nine inches 
long, fourteen inches wide, and eighteen inches 
in height. There are two niches, one on either 
side of the opening to this chamber; and seven 
others to the left of it, in the face of the, 
rock. Immediately below the chamber, a 
little towards the left hand, is the Soma, or 
sacred aperture of the Adytum. It is smal] 
and low, and shaped like an oven; and this 
Pausanias affirms to have been the form of the 
artificial masonry adapted to its mouth: it is, m 
fact, barely capacious enough to admit the 
passage of a man’s body. The inhabitants of 
Lebadéa refused to Monsieur Fauvel, of Athens, 
the permission of removing the rubbish from 


(1) Kebigovew txt Ogsvov Minwacurns zuroviivev. aus. Beot. ¢c. 5% 
p: 792, edi Ruhr. J 
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the opening, through fear of an dAvania® from 
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LV. 
the Turks; who might suspect them of having WWW 


discovered a concealed treasure. The work 
might be accomplished, and with little labour; 
having the proper utensils, and the consent of 
the Waiwode. We made some progress towards 
it; and after obtaining permission from the 
Turkish governor, endeavoured. to prevail upon 
some workmen to assist us; but they were 
deterred by their fears, and would not, for any 
consideration, begin the labour. There was 
therefore no other alternative than that of put- 
ting our own hands to the task: and we so far 
succeeded, as to enable Mr. Cripps to introduce 
the whole length of his body into the cavity ; 
where being provided with a long pole, and 
thrusting it before him, he found at last the 
passage to be entirely closed. The difficulty of 
carrying on the work within so narrow a space 
becoming insurmountable, and the Oracle being 
deaf to our entreaties of assisting us by his 
advice, we were compelled to abandon the 
undertaking. 


The stone chamber, with seats, being thus 


(2) A species of robbery, constituting the chief riches of the 
Turkish Government in the great cities. It consists in the payment 
of money extorted to avoid a vexatious suit at law. 


Attempt to 
explore the 
interior. 
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HAP. considered as corresponding with the description 
uu given by Pausanias of the throne of Mnemosyne, 
(for he says’ it was not far from the Adytum,) it 
will follow, of course, that the fountain, springing 
into the Lath below, was also that which afforded 
the Water of Memory. At present, this fountain 
supplies the town of LeBpapEa with its best 
water; adding greatly to the picturesque beauty 
of this remarkable scene; which is further 
heightened by deep shadows in all the cavities 
of the rock, by a number of pensile plants adorn- 
ing the face of the precipice, and by an old stone 
bridge of one arch, crossing the Hercyna a little 
below. Pausanias mentions another curious cir- 
cumstance, which seems to prove that the small 
opening above the Lath can be no other than 
the mouth of the Adytum: it is this; that the 
place where the Oracle resided was surrounded 
by a wall of white stone, not exceeding the height 
of two cubits’, inclosing a very small area. 
The diameter of such a peribolus must have been 
very limited; because it could only extend from 
the face of the precipice to the brink of the 
river; this being at the distance of nine feet 


« (1) Ketras % od woppw rod advrov. Pausan. Boot. c. 39. p. 792. “edit. 
Kuhn. ‘ ’ =_" 
(2) Ibid. p. 791... 
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four inches from the stoma, or mouth, of the 
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Adytum. And the reason why the wall was only a es 


two cubits in height, is also explained by the 
appearance of the stoma; for this was all the 
‘elevation necessary to conceal it from. view, 
“Near the same peribolus were two sanctuaries; 
‘the one (oixna) being sacred to the good demon, 
and the other (éegov) to good luck*. Itis impossible 
to ascertain the real nature of those sanctuaries. 
That they were any thing rather than temples, 
must appear from the want of space for ‘such 
edifices. The present town of Lepapra seems 
to occupy that part of the consecrated district 
once covered by the Grove of Trophonius*; and 
above this is the rocky recess called by Pausanias 
XMHAAION, and ANTPON KOIAON, containing 
the sources of the Hercyna. The whole space 
from the antient city, along the banks of this 
river, to the residence of the Oracle, was covered 
‘with temples, Hiera, images, and every species 
of votive decoration. The statues were by the 
best sculptors of Antient Greece: and when we 
read that a work of Praxiteles was among the 
number of its ornaments’, we are little inclined 


(3) Td BWolenuo Aciwords os eyadou xa Turns iepavieriy ayadns. Pausans 
ibid. p. 789. 
(4) Te dacos rod Tpopeviov. Ibid. 

(5) TWpaksrtans 8 ivoines 7d dyerue (Tpopaviov). Ibid. * 
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consecrated 
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Its original 
decorations, 
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to doubt the fidelity of the historian, who, 
speaking of Lepania, says, that its decorations 
were not inferior to those of the most flourishing 
cities of Greece’. Yet it is now so completely 


Stripped of all its costly ornaments, that, with 


the exception of the interesting remains at the 
sources of the river, our search after antiquities 
was almost made in vain. Wecould not obtain 
a single medal; and the few that we saw, upon 
the head-dresses of the women and children, 
were wretched ecclesiastical coins, or the still 
more barbarous impressions of the Turkish mint. 
We ascended to the Citadel, erected upon the 
summit of the rock above the Hieron ef Tropho- 
nius; and found there the capital of a large 
pillar, of that most antient and rare variety of 
the Corinthian order, described in our account 
of Thebes. It consisted of the hard black mar- 
ble of the rocks upon which the citadel stands. 
Within the fortress we noticed a few fragments 
of antiquity, less worthy of notice than this 
capital; and ina Mosque near it, there are some 
inscriptions; but only one of them is entire, 
and this has been already published by /Vheler : 
itis upon a block of marble over the door of the 


een inte. 


(1) Kexdopenrers peey 04 Tae HAAG Clow 4 TeAIs buoiws Tos “RAAK oy persore 
sidaiuort Pausan. Baot. 39, p. 789. ed. Kuhnié. 
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minaret. Another imperfect legend is upon a CHAP. 
stone in the same building, also noticed by jus 
Wheler®: they were moreover both published 
by his companion Spon*®. The name of the city 
occurs in these inscriptions, variously written,— 
TIOAIZ AEBAAEQN, and AEBAAEIEOQN. From the 
fortress we observed the bearings of Cheronéa 


and Orchomenus. 


Cuzronea bears north and by east, and is 
distant from LeBpapEa one hour and a half. 


ORCHOMENUS, east-norih-east, distant from 
LEBADEA two hours. 


The commerce of LEBADE&A is very conside- Commerce 
rable. It carries on a thriving trade, in the ‘auf 
exportation, even to London, of corn and cotton, 
and of currant-raisins: the last article it sends 
from Patras. Its own port is Aspropiti, antiently 
AwntTicyra. The wine of Orcnomenvus is also 
sold here: itis as good as old hock, having a 
similar flavour, but with less acidity: it is some- 


times as limpid and colourless as the clearest 


(2) See Journey into Greece, pp. 327, 328. Lond. 1682. 
(5) Voyage de Grece, et du Levan', tome IL. pp. 266, 267. 
a@ la Haye, \724. 
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-CHAP. spring water.. The honey of Legap\a-is sent 
w—_— to the Grand Signiot’s seragilio; but in our 
‘opinion it was much inferior to the honey ‘of 
‘ArHens. We had brought some of the Athenian 
-honey with us: they were both placed upon the 
table of the archon, to be compared: that of 
-ATHENS was paler, but as clear as crystal; and 
so inspissated, that it might be cut with a knife. 
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CHAP. V. 


EXCURSIONS FROM LEBADEA, TO CHAERONEA 
| AND ORCHOMENUS. 


The Author visits a Village called Caprani— Aspect of 
Parnassus — Ruins of Cuxronéa — Inscriptions— 
Aqueduct—Theatre— Acropolis—Battles of Charonéa 
—Tomb of the Thebans—Scepire of Agamemnon— 
Antiquities at the Church of Caprani—Marble Ca- 
thedra—Five Inscriptions upon one Tablet—Visit to a 
Village called Romaiko — Remarkable Bas-relief — 
Visit to Screph—River Metas—Tomb of Hesiod— 
Ruins of Or CHOMENUS— Archaic Inscriptions—Hieron 
of the Graces—Inscriptions relating to the Charitesian 
Games — Observations on the Kolian Digamma — 

Homoloia 
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\neererean stmmesae/ 


Aspect of 
Parnassus. 


EXCURSION FROM LEBADEA 


Homoloia—Sophecles of Athens mentioned as a Victor 
in Tragedy—Later Inscriptions—Hieron of Bacchus — 
Sciathericum of the antient City—Greek Epigram 
thereby illustrated—Treasury of Minyas—Proof of the 
antiquity of Domes in -Architecture — Acropolis of 
Orchomenus— Condition of the present inhabitants— 
Superstition respecting certain stones — Return to 
Lebadéa. 


Ox Thursday, December the tenth, we made an 
excursion across the plain, from Lebadéa; and 
passing a bridge, took a north-west direction, 
towards some hills, over which we rede, {ol- 
lowing the antient paved way to Cu#ron<éa. 
Descending these hills, we crossed a rivulet, 
and entered the Plain of Cheronéa; thus divided 
from that of Lebadéa, but resembling the latter 
in its beauty and fertility. It extends from 
east-south-east to west-north-west; being about two 
miles in breadth, and ten or twelve in length. 
This plain is bounded towards the. north-west 
and west by Parnassus, which entirely closes it 
in on that side, and exhibits one of the boldest 
and most striking barriers in nature, visible the 
whole way from Lebadéa; its sharp ridge alone. 
being covered with snow, but all below appear- — 
ing in bleak and rugged masses of limestone, of 

a grey aspect, except the base, which is co- 
vered with shrubs and coppice. Parnassus 


s 
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universally bears, at present, the name of CHAP. 
Lakura: it stands, to all appearance, solitary ; ie ere 
as if it suffered no other eminence to dispute 

with it the smallest portion of that sanctity, 

which originally extended over every part of 

the mountain’. 


The Ruins of Cuzronea are on the western Visit to 
side of this plain: a village called Caprani now ie 
occupies part of the site of the antient city; 
distant only two hours, about six miles, from 
Leladéa. The antiquities we discovered, in and ipoty ll 
about the village, are decisive as to the city to 
which they belonged. The first is an inscrip- Inserip- 
tion respecting the mhabitants of Cumronéa. ae 
It was found upon a marble, in the corner of a 
small chapel at Caprant, and proved highly 
interesting to us at the moment of our arrival 
among the ruins of the city. It states, that 
“~vHE SENATE AND PEOPLE OF THE CH&- 
RONKANS HONOUR THE Emperor Macrinus.” 


AYTOKPATOPA 
MONOAAION 
CEBHPONMAKPEINON 
CEBACTONHBOY 
AHKAIOAHMOC 
XAILPWNECWN 


(1) ‘Isgowgenas 8° tori wks 6 Uecraocss.  Strab. Geog. lib. ix. p. 604. 


ed. Dxon, 


> 
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cHAP)? Hard by, upon the ground, we saw another in- 

——/ scription, upon marble, also satisfactory on 

account of its concurring local testimony. This 

last sets forth, that “‘CHAROPEINA, DAUGHTER 

oF Tiperius Craupius Dipymus, A PRIEST- 

ESS OF DIANA, IS HONOURED BY THE CH#RO- 

NEANS, FOR HER VIRTUE AND RELIGIOUS AT- 

TENDANCE ON THE se ae edi The legend 1s as 
follows: Lae : 


HBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZXAIPQNE © 
QN.THNIEP 

AN. THEAPTEMI 
AOZ.XAPONEINAN 
-TB.KAAYAIOY.AILAY 
MOY.OYFATEPA 
APETHEENEKEN 
KAITHENEPITHN 
OEONOPHEZKEIAZ 


We noticed the remains of a small temple; 
perhaps of Diana, in two ruined buildings, still 
standing, in the same line with a range, of 
antient tile-work, once covered with marble; 
also the shafts of columns of highly-polished 
grey granite, eighteen inches in diameter, lying 
near to the same spot. Close to the little 
chapel we saw two capitals of columns; one of 
the Corinthian order, barbarously executed ; and 
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another of the Jonic, in better taste, but of CHAP? 
smail dimensions. » Parnassus, with its shining WH 
snowy summit, appears opposite the door of 

this chapel; and between both, in the same 

liné, the lofty rock whereon the Acropolis of 
Cheronéa was situate; as appears by the 
remains of its walls. os 


The next thing that attracted our notice, was Aqueduct. 

a beautiful antient fountain, with five mouths, 
supplied, by means of a small aqueduct, from the 
neighbouring rock, in which the Coilon of the 
Theatre of Cheronéa was excavated. In its pre- 
sent state, this fountain consists entirely of 
fragments of the ruined buildings of the city. 
Here we saw some large pedestals, granite 
shafts, small Doric capitals,—and a mass. of 
exceedingly hard .blue marble, exhibiting, in 
beautiful sculpture, the leaves and other orna- 
ments of the cornice of a temple. There was a 
cistern at the fountain, with an inscription in 
honour of Demetrius AuToBULUS, a Px3ato-~ 
Nic PHILOSOPHER, BY FLavius Avronuts, 
HIS MATERNAL GRANDSON.” : 


Beare an RHUBARB Né\ Aco 
SONNAATW@NIKONOAABIOCAY TO BOY 
AOCTONNPOCMHTPOCNANNON 
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CHAP. An inscription found at Smyrna i in honour of the 


, , Platonic philosopher Theon, is given by Spon, in 
his Miscellanea’. 


_ Following the aqueduct towards the theatre, 
we found, upon the right hand, a subterraneous 
passage, extending towards the theatre, and per- _ 
haps passing under it. The entrance is like that 
of a well, lined with antient tiles: the whole 
being closed, and covered with masonry. At the 
entrance there are two inscriptions, beautifully 
cut; but a part of one of them alone is legible, 
belonging to a metrical composition. 


. ANAPEZZIXAPZINAA 
AIXANOPKAIOIZOAOPQIN 
APMOAIOZNOAEMQ 


The well at the entrance is about twelve feet in 
depth. Having descended to the bottom, we 
found an arched opening, offering a passage 
towards the w.x.w. but immediately after- 
wards inclining towards w.s.w. Proceeding 
along the vaulted passage, to the distance of 


(1) Erudite Antiquitatis Miscell. Sect.iv. p.135. Lugd. 1685. 
OQEONATIAATONI 
KON . ®OIAOZOPON 
OIEPETZ . OENN 
TON . IIATEPA 
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one hundred and fifty paces, we came to the CHAP. 
mountain where the Coilon of the Theatre has oat 
been hewn. The source of the fountain is upon 
the north-western side of it; for by striking the 
ground there, a cavity may be observed. The 
vaulted roof of this subterraneous passage, 
once undoubtedly an aqueduct, is formed with 
antient tiles; and the workmanship at .the 
source of the fountain is of the same nature. 


We next visited the THEATRE, perhaps Oren 2 featre. 
of* the’ ‘most® antient’™in™ ‘Greece? and” one ot “ 
the most entire now remaining. It faces the 
N.N. E. towards a village called Karamsa, 
situate on the other side of the plain, at the 
base of the opposite mountains. The Coilon 
Is now in as perfect a state as when it was first 
formed: it is hollowed in the rock, above the 
ruined edifice, before mentioned, and the fountain; 
to the s.s.w. of the latter. Nothing is wanted 
in this part of the Theatre, but the ‘marble 
covering for the seats. They are only twelve’ 
inches high, and seventeen inches and’a half 
"wide: sufficient space is therefore. hardly 
allowed for the feet of the spectators. The 
“Magnificent theatre constructed by Polycletus 
in Epidauria*, contains a space eighteen inches 


aancGe ar kavommewenancemerte rg te a A, Ah aati 


(2) See the former Velume of this work, p. 417. ° 
VOL. V LNs N 
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wide behind each row of seats, for the feet of 


Re hin the spectators ; besides fourteen inches i in front, 


Acropoilts. 


for the stone benches; making a total of two 
feet eight inches for the width of every seat. 
The Proscenium of this Theatre, at Cheronéa, 
still remains: it is forty-eight paces in width, 


The acropotts is above the Theatre: the road 
leading to it is cut in the side of the rock. Like 
the Acro-Corinthus, it covers the top of a lofty 
precipice. This precipice is mentioned by 
Pausanias'; and yet it is remarkable, that neither 
this writer, nor Strabo*, who also notices the 
city, make any mention of the Theatre. “ Above 
the city,” says Pausanias*, “is a precipice called 
Perracuus.” Here was preserved a small 
image of Jupiter*. The very antient walls of 
this citadel yet remain all around the summit, 
flanking the edges of the craggy precipice: they 
are of massive but regular workmanship, and 
offer an astonishing monument of the perse- 
verance and. enterprising labours of the antient 
inhabitants. 


(1) Beotica, p.793. ed. Kuhnit. 

(2) Strabonis Geog. lib. ix, p. 600. ed. Oran. 

(3) "Ears 2 baie che wor xenpvos Tsreayis xarovusvas. Paus. Bacol. 
c. 4]. p. 797. 

(4) Ibid. 
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Cheronéa was not the original name of this Cae 
city*; ithad more antiently been called ARnE: Vo 
this appellation is given to it by Homer‘. Its 
plain, celebrated by the poet for its’ fertility, 
became very memorable for the battles that 
were here fought ;—for the defeat of the Athe- Seay ah 
nians by the Beeotians, in the fifth century before 
Christ; for the victory obtained by Philip over 
the allied armies of THesrs and Aruens in the 
fourth; and for that which SyJ/a obtained over 
the forces of Mithradates in the first. At about 
an hour’s.distance from the village, a most con- 
spicuous tum), remarkable for its size and ele- Tomb of 
vation, still remains, an everlasting monument jens. 
of the ensanguined field, resembling the Tomb’ 
of the Athenians in the Plain of Marathon. It is 
very distinctly mentioned by Pauwsanias: she 
says it was raised over those Thebans who fell. 
in the engagement against Philip’. This tomb 
is now called Mangoola. When viewed at the 
eastern extremity of the plain by a person going 
from Lebadéa to the village of Romaiko, in the 
road to Orchomenus, it is seen to the greatest 


(5) "Exaasire 38.4 WoAls nal rovrog "Apyn ro aerxaiev. Ibid. c. 40, p. 7¢3, 
(6) Of os worverdpuaey “Agvay tev. Iliad. B. 507. 
(7) TIeecitvrmy 3% TH WAS, Torvevoeioy OnBalay iariy ty TH woos Dikurrey 


Kyau arobavevray. Pausan. Boot: c.40, pe 795. 
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advantage, being then backed by Parnassus, and 


——-— ina line with its summit, standing close to its 


Sceptre of 
Agamem- 
aN. 


base. A Pasha called Hachi, passing this way, 
hoisted upon it the Turkish standard ;—the only © 
circumstance related DOTS it by the pre- 
sent inhabitants. 


Cu#ronéa was the birth-place of Pluateh: 
its other memorabilia were few in number. The 
famous sceptre of Agamemnon, celebrated by 
Homer as that which was made by Vulcan for 
Jupiter; had been regularly transmitted, by the 
hands of Hermes, Pelops, Atreus,and Thyestes, to . 
the Argive king, and was here preserved in the 
time of Pausanias. The Cheronéans paid to it 
divine honours; holding it in greater veneration. 
than any of their idols’. It seems to have been 
held among them after the manner of a mace in 
corporation towns ; for the same author relates, 
that they did not keep it in any temple pre- 
pared for its reception, ‘but that it was annually 
brought forth with appropriate ceremonies, 
being honoured by daily sacrifices; and a sort 
of mayor’s feast seems to have been provided 
for the occasion; a table covered with all sorts 
of eatables being then set forth. 


j 


(1) Pausan. Beot.,c. 40. p. 795. 
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In the church of this village we found, at the cuap. 
altar, four beautiful granite columns, each ol 
column of one entire piece. The altar itself'is eee 
an antient pedestal of blue-and-white marble, acne 
four feet four inches in length, and four feet 
wide. Close to this altar, on the left hand, we 
observed a beautiful capital of a Corinthian 
pillar, measuring two feet six inches square 
at the top, of that antient style of the Corinthian 
which we lately described in the account of the 
antiquities of Thebes: but this is the most valu- 
able specimen of it we have any where seen ; 

‘the workmanship being exquisitely fine, and the 
marble uninjured. In the sanctuary of the sarbve 
“same church, upon the right hand of the altar, 
we also saw the marble Tuyme ce of the Che- 
ronéans ; a magnificent antique chair finely sculp- 
tured, and hewn out of a single block. It was 
brought, in all probability, from the Theatre - 

and will add another example to those already 
‘mentioned °, proving the real nature of the 
Aoyeiov, or Ovuérz, and the frequent recurrence 

of a Cathedra of this kind either within or near 

to the remains of the Grecian theatres: it is 

also remarkable that the Greek peasants upon 

the spot call it @govos. The church itself, as a 


15020. ceca erates orm ines toe ee ee 


(2) See the former Volume, p. 400, 
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‘i CRAP. receptacle of precious relics from the ruins of | 

~——— Cheronéa, has tended to the preservation of i 
Some of them, but to the destruction of others; 
the most valuable antiquities having been used 
as common building materials. A very hard 7 
_kind of marble, of a blue-and-white colour, is ] 
particularly prevalent among the remains of 

era this city. Within the church we noticed, in the , 

‘Lila Wall, five inscriptions upon one marble pedestal. | 
The writing appeared to have been added at 
different times, because the characters were 
not all equally well cut. These inscriptions | 
were at too great a height to be legible from | 
the floor of the church; but by placing a ladder 
against the wall, the author, with some diffi- | 
culty, made the following copy of the whole. 


APXONTOSAIOKAEOYT2TOYSIMMIOYMHNOSSYNEAPYIN .... TONNOMON | 
OMOAOQIIOTYIIENTEKAIAEKATHAESSI0APXONTOZIIATPANOZMHNOOHP.. 
ZAMMIKOYTOYPIAOSZENOYANA TIOHZIAOPOYHAPXONTOZAYTHTOYYIOY.... 
TAZIAIAZAOTAASKAAAIAAKAITIYOINHANOYMETQNOS .. SYNEYAPESP.... 
KAITOEKTH3KAAAIAOZIAIAAPIONQOTOSANATIOHEITONIAIONOPIMTON 
NOMANIKONIEPOY2TOSEPAMIAINAPAMONONIEPONTOSEPANEIN... HI.. 
MINANTAZAESIMIMAEYBOYAOYTHKATA ¥ YX HKONTANHOENIMHOENTHNAOES 
ZINMAMMHNMANTATONTH3ZOHZAY . TOIOYMENHAIATOYSYNEAHOYKA 
THIKPONONANENKAHTOSTAAETEN. ATONNOMON....... .. 
NHOENTAEZATTONENY.O.THEMENOZAAAAKOMENEIOTMENTEKAIAEKATHN 
-TIAPAMONHSKPONQ.EZZTOZANZOANPAKPATONOSIAPONTOSAYTH . . NATPO 
AOTAAAES SIMMASTHIA@ANIOYKPATONOSAPIHSITH. . IAIANAOTAHNEY... 
THNANAOEZINIIOIOYMENHAIAIEPANTOYSEPAIIIAOSIIOIOYMENETHNANAOES 
TOTZYNEAPIOYKATATONNOMONKATATONNOMON 
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[The Letters in this Column well cut.) _ [The Letters in this Column barbarously cut.] 


APXONTOSEYTANAPOYMHNOSA = APXONTOZANTIMQNOSMENOS ~ 

AAAKOMENHOYTPIAKAAIAFA@O MPOZTATHPIOYHENTEKAIAEKATH 
KAHZEYANAPOYANATIOHSITOYS MIAQNIMMINOYKAITHAHMAKIXEY 
IAIOYZAOYAOTESNEIMONKAL BOYAOYANATIOEASINTAIAIAAOYAI 


FIMQNAIEPOSTOYSEPAIII KAKOPASIAAAEZANAPANKAI@AYMAS 
AOSIIAPAMEINANTASANEN TANIEPATOISAPAIEIMHOENIMHOEN 
KAHTOSEATOTEKAITHIY MPOYDHKOYSASMEPAMENAZAZAEMI 
NAIKIMOYBOYKATATHNA 1% AQNINAITHAEMAXIAIEKAIEPONEQS 
@EXINIIOIOYMENOSAIATOY ANZ OQLVINANEIKAHTQSTHNANAGE 

ZS YNEAPIOYKATATONNOMON SINMOIOY .I. AOAIATOYSYNEAPIOYKATA 


TONNOMON 


(In the two following Inscriptions, the Letters were well cut.] 


APXONTOZ@IAOSENOYMEN OZAAAAKOMENHOYIIEN TEKAIAEKATH 
AAEZONPOAQNOZANATIOHZITHNIAIANAOYTAHNAIONYIIAN 
TEPANTOZAPATIIIAPAMEINAZANEAPTOANENKAHTOZIIANTA 
TONTOYZHNXPONONTHNANAGESIN TIOIOYMEN OZAIATOYEYN EAPIOY 
KATATONNOMON 


APXONTOZK AGIZIOYMENOZBOTKATIOYTPIAKAAIKPATONAMINIOYKAI 
EYTITANIKAPETOYEYNEYAPEETOYNTONK AITONYIONANATI@EASINTO 

_ AOYAIKONAYTQNKOPASIONENYIXANIEPONTOZEPATINIAPAMINAN 
KPATONIK AIEYTITAEQ ANZOZINANENK AHTOETHNANAGESINIIOI 
OYMENOIAIATOYZY NEAPIOYKATATONNOMON 


They have been here printed so as to cor- 
respond with their appearance upon the marble; 
for they all relate to the same subject, namely, 
the dedication of a slave to the God Seraris: 
the translation of one of them will therefore be 
sufficient; and for this purpose we shall select 
the fourth, because the legend is there perfect; 
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CHAP. and the letters in the fourth and fifth were better 
we Graven, and more. legible, than in the three 
“preceding inscriptions. 


‘©ON THE FIFTEENTH DAY OF THE MONTH ALALCOMENIUS 
(October), PuILOXENUS BEING ARCHON, ALEXON, THE SON 
oF RHODON, DEDICATES HIS OWN SLAVE DIoNYSIA, AS 

- SACRED TO THE Gop SERAPIS, HAVING REMAINED BLAME- 
_ LESS WITH HIM, ALL HER LIFE, HE MAKING THE DEDICA- 
TION THROUGH THE COUNCIL, ACCORDING TO.THE LAW. 


In the fifth and last inscription, the dedication 
of the slave is made in the month Bucativus 
(January'), ‘THE SONS OF Craton AND Everra 

“CONSENTING THERETO. 


Af 


In the evening we returned, by the same road, 
again to Lebadéu, and had a fine prospect of the 
town. About half an hour's distance from it, 
there i is a fountain. The stream which we crossed 
before, in the morning, by a bridge, is not 
the Hercyna, but one of its branches: this river 
becomes divided, and distributes itself into 


(1) For the order of the Bewotian months, the Reader is referred to Mr. 
Watrote’s Notes upon some of the Inscriptions we found afterwards at 
‘Oxcuomenus. The word MENOY Mr. Walpole thinks should be written 
MEINO®, the Beotians using EI for H: but we have thought it right to print 
our copyas it was made from the original, believing it to be written MENOX, 
and MHNO®, upon the Marble. “In the Acharnenses of Aristophanes (it is 
observed by Mr. Walpole) the Beotian says Ori€ads See the passage from - 
Eustathius, cited by Brunck, on y, 867 of that play.” 
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several small channels, whereby it is rendered .cuap. 
very beneficial to the inhabitants, in watering a... 
number of gardens and cotton-grounds. 


~- On Friday, December the eleventh, we set out beta 
for OxcHomeENus; proceeding first to the village called 
of Romaiko, bearing n.N.E. distant one hour 
and three quarters from Lebadéa. At the church 

here we saw the most remarkable bas-relief Remarka- 
which exists in all Greece, whether we regard the ich 
ereat antiquity of the workmanship, or the very 
remarkable nature of the subject rspresented. 

It is executed upon a mass of the blue-and-white 
marble common in the country, and which ‘fre- 
quently occurs among the ruins of Cheronéa: 

its length is six feet six inches; its width two 

feet. The subject represents an aged figure, of 

the size of life, with a straight beard, ina ‘cloak, 
leaning with his left arm upon a knotted staff, 

and offering with his right hand a locust to a 
greyhound; who is rising upon his hinder feet, 

and stretching himself out, to receive it. Whe- 

ther this figure be intended to represent Hercules 

with the dog of Hades, as mentioned by Pausanias*, 

or the shepherd Hesiod, whose tomb existed 


& 


> ve 7 , . ~ ef SS 
(2) Evreedde 33 of Bowro) Abyouciy ava Rivas ray “Hpanrta kyorrot rad wdou rer 


xvve. Paus. Bectic. c.34. p.779. ed. Kuhnit. 
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CHAP. in the neighbourhood, others may determine. 
aula Owing to the age of the person represented, it 
‘does not seem probable that any allusion was 
here made to the superstitions respecting Acton 
which existed among the Orchomenians’. Pav- 
sanras, by whom they are noticed, also relates 
that there was a Temple of Hercules, containing 
an-image of the Deity*, at the distance of seven 
stadia from OrcHoMENUs, near the sources of 
the Melas, a small river which fell into the Lake 
Cephissis. The figure here exhibited has upon 
his head the old scull-cap now called Fez by the 
Greeks and. Albanians*; but this cap, as a part of 
the antient costume, is of such high antiquity, 
that we find. it worn by Mercury, as he is re- 
presented upon the oldest silver medals of Enos 
in Thrace. The style of the sculpture is.Greco- 
Etruscan, and perhaps it may be considered as 
one of the earliest specimens of the art: the 
hands of the figure, and the dog, are well exe- 
cuted, but the rest is rude and angular. We have 


—$_—$__= 


© (1) Teg 2’ Axraiaves Asyousve, x. 7.4 Pausan. Beotic. c.38. p. 787. 
+ (2) Seecdious 38 ddtornxty tere Oorcoutvey vas re “HewxAtous, xal dyarpa 
a0 wba. tvravda rod rorapod MiAravos siow ai rnyal, x. 7.a. Ibid. 

(3) The sketch from which an engraving has been made for this work 
eannot pretend to accuracy ; it was almost made from memory: but the 
original has lately excited considerable curiosity; and as no delineation 
of it has hitherto been published, it was thought that this might assist a 
description of it, until some more faithful representation shall appear. 
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-since heard that there is.an inscription below’ the CHAR. 
feet of the figure, but we were never able to ca 
procure a copy of it: this, if faithfully transcribed, 
so.as'to exhibit a fac-simile of the characters, 
might enable us to determine the age of the 
workmanship; but we have no hesitation in 
saying, without having seen the inscription, that 
it will be found to belong to that period of the 
art of sculpture in Greece, alluded to by Qurn- 
TILIAN, when a resemblance to the style of the 
Etruscans characterized the works. of the Grecian 
artists‘. This is further denoted by the great 
length of the body and limbs, and a certain 
simplicity in the manner of the execution, easier 
to recognise than to describe. There is a cavity 
in the head of the figure, as if a gem, or a piece 
of metal, had been originally introduced into 
that part of the sculpture. The peasants relate 
that they found this bas-relief in the river, near 
to the spot where it is now placed. It was 
probably intended to close the entrance to. some 
sepulchre. 


(4) “ Duriora, et Thuscanicis proxima Calon, atque Egesias, jam minus 
rigida Calamis, molliora adhuc supra dictis Myron fecit.” | Quintzlian. 
Institut. Orat. lib. xii. c.10. See also Winkelmann, Histoire de WV Art 
chex les Anciens, tom. I. p. 513. a Paris, An 2de la République. 
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Hence we continued our excursion through 


one ‘vineyards as old as the time of Homer’, and 


Visit to 
Screpi. 


River 
Melas. 


Ruins of 
OxcxHomr.- 
NUS. 


watery lands, to another village called Scrept. 
Just before our arrival, we crossed a bridge 
over a river, called Black Water by the inha- 
bitants (Mauronero). The river MreLas may 


‘therefore be here recognised, retaining something 


of its antient appellation’ . According to Strabo, 
it flowed between Okchomenus and AspLepon’. 
Before: passing the bridge, we saw towards our 
right, ata short distance m the plain, a large 
tumulus. “When upon the bridge, this tomb is 
directly in front of the spectator. Near the 
bridge are the remains of an antient paved road. 
That Screpd is situate in the midst of the ruins of 
OxcnomeEnus, will plainly appear by the inscrip- 
tions we found upon the spot. Indeed, these 
inscriptions had been noticed by Meletius; but 
we had never seen his work; nor would it have 
rendered us any service; for it might have 
induced us to forego the very great fatigue it 

el ASI bn RASTA SRA BE) SS AEM en 

(1) Vid. Iviad. B. 507. . 

(2) Its sources were distant only seven stadia from Oxcuomenvs. Vid. 
Pausan. in Beot. c. 38. p.787. ed. Kuhn. 


(5) “‘O Midas worauts. De hoc flumine multa scitu digna.” Plutarchus 
in Sylla, p.465. tom.I. edit. F. Furt. Vid. Annot. Casaubon. in Strabon. 


Geog. lib. ix. p.603. ed. Oxon. 
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was necessary to encounter, in making a faithful 
transcript from the marbles; whence it will be 
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manifest that his copies of the Orchomenian inscrip-. 


tions are full of inaccuracies. ~ With regard to the 
Tumulus near Screpu, as this is one of two remark- 
able tombs mentioned by Pausanras‘, and as 
his description of the other connects it with 
the Treasury of Minyas (concerning whose situa- 
tion there can be little doubt to a person upon 
the spot), perhaps we shall not err if we consider 
this to be the identical mound heaped over the 
bones of Heston, when the Orchomeniansremoved 
them from the territory of Naupactus’, . 


We were conducted, upon our arrival at 
Screpu, to a Monastery. In the wall of this 
building we found three inscriptions upon one 
tablet; and. of these, the two first relate to a 
sum of money which had been paid by the Lord 
of the Treasury*® to Eubulus, in the archonship of 
Lhynarchus; and the bonds, which are kept in 
the hands of some people of Phocis and Cheronéa, 
whose names are mentioned, are cancelled’, 
With regard to the chird inscription, remarkable 


(4) Vid. Paus. ibid. pp. 786, 787. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) “Tapies, prefectus erarii.” Walpole’s MS. Note. 

© (1) Avecigsioboa rhy cuyyoaphy, syngrapham irritam facere, duvgoy sroisiv.’ 
-Budeus; Walpole MS. Note. 


Tomb of 
Hesiod. 


Archaie 
Inscrip- 
tions. 
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cuar. for the distinction of dialect in which Orchomenus 
——~ is written Erchomenus, as also for the recurrence 


First In- 
scription. 


of the digamma, the Reader is referred to the 
Notes subjoined; first, for the observations of 
Mr. WatProLe upon the copy of it which the 
author made upon the spot'; secondly, for 
those of another learned Hellenist, the Rev. 
P.P.Dosrex, of Trinity College, Cambridge, after 
comparing this copy with the original, now in | 
the British Museum: and that its meanmg may 
be more readily apprehended, a mark has been 
placed at the termination of every word. 


©YNAPXQAPXONTOEMEINOZOEI 
AOY OINAFXIAPOZEYMEIAOTAML 
AZEYBQAYAPXEAAMQOOKELXH 
OZANEAQKAANOTAZEZOYITPASQ, 
NEAATONNOAEMAPXONKHTON 

~ KATONTAQNANEAOMENOSTAE 
LOYFFPAOQETAZKEIMENAZNMAPEY 
&PONAKHOLAIANKHIMAZIKAEIN 
KHTIMOMEIAONSQKEIAZKHAAMO 
TEAEINAYZIAAMQ.KHALQNYSION 
KAOIZOAQPQXHPQNEIAKATTOYA 
O1EMATQAAMOMYWTETP III 


(1) “ Upon a silver medal of Orchomenus, once in my possession, 
were the letters EPX. This change of O into E, says a Grammarian 
in Eustathius, is Dorian: iorta, 3: 71 od "Apyspovens, xabe xad d 


GvdpsPovess 
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OYNAPXQAPXONTOZ MEINOZAAAA 
KOMENIQFAPNQNIOAYKAEIOZ 
TAMIAZAPEAO.KEEY BQAYAPXE 
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AAMQOONKEILANOTAZ ZOYFFPA 
SQTOKATAAYNONKATTOYASIZMA 
TQAAMQANEAOMENOZSTALIOYF 
FPAPQITAZTKIMENAZHAPZI OO! 
AONKHEYOPONAPQKEIAZKHPAP | 
AIQNYZIONKAOIZOADOPOXHPONE! 
AKHAYZIAAMONAAMOTEAIOZSME 
“AATQNTOAEMAPXQNKHTONKATO 
NTAQNYIN-E FEFETERD PIIIOH : 


avopspovtes Owpixé sic. ad Il, 8 p.183. And as the Molic was used 
in Beeotia, (Paus. Boot. Strabo, lib. ix. Salm. de Hellen. 417.) we 
have in these inscriptions ov for v, as in covyypaga, n for as, and » for w, 
as in the fragment of another inscription found at Orchomenus, 
Bsdoubn rv dev. Metis (see v.1.) occurs in Homer, Il. +. 117. where 
the Scholiast observes that the form is Holic. The Beotian, in the 
Acharnenses, uses ©t/Zats, (See also Etymol. Mag. 583.4.) 

-**The inscriptions of Orchomenus give the names of some of the 
Beotian months, one only of which had been hitherto found on any. 
marble. (See Muratori, i.140.) In the antient authors no more 
than seven have been met with; but from these inscriptions we are 
able to add another, Theluthius, which was also in use at. Delphi. 
(See Corsini Fast. Ait. p. 442.) The following list shews the corre- 
spondence of some Beotian months with the 4iiic. 


 § Beotian: 
Bucatius 
Hermanus __. 


Prostaterius .. . 


Panemus 
Alalcomenius 
Damatrius 


6¢ 1. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. -- 

7. Hippodromius 
8. 
9 

10 

4M] 

12 


Attic: 


. Gamelion. 
. Anthesterion. 
: Elaphebolion. 


Hecatombzon. 
Metagitnion. 


. -Maimacterion. 
. Pyanepsion. 


a Line 
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APXONTOS,EN,EPXOMENY,OYNAPXQ, MEI ~ 
NOZ,AAAAKOMENIQ, EN, AE, FEAATIH,ME 
NOITAO,APXEAAQ,\MEINOZ,PPATQ,OMO - 
AOTA.EY BQAY,FEAATIHY, KH, TH,POALEP : 
XOMENIQON EDIAEIKEKOMIZTHEYBQ 
AOZ,PAP,TAL,POAIOZ,TOAANEION,APAN, | 
KAT;TAZ,OMOAOCTFIAZ, TAZ, TEOEIZAL,OY 
NAPXQ, APXONTOZ, MEINOZ,OEIAOYOIQ, 
KH,OYT,OOEIAETH,AYTY:ETLOYOEN,PAP,TAN, 
NOAIN AAA, APEXI,PANTA,DEPI,FANTOZ, 
KH ,APOAEAOANGI,TH,POAI,TY,EXONTEZ, 
TAZ OMOAOTFIAS, EIMEN,NOTI, AEAOME. 
NON, XPONON,EYBQAY,EPINOMIAS,FETIA, 
NETTAPA,BOYEZ 21, ZOYN, IPM YZ,AIAKA 


- TIHE, FIKATI, PPOBATY®, ZOYN,HIYE, XEl 


AIHZ, APXI,TQ,XPOND,,O,ENIAYTOZ,O,META, 


“Tine 4. FEAATIHY, ‘civi Velatex.’—The ‘¥ is used for the ©, as in 
EYBOAY, 
—— 9. Ob» was written by the Ciolians for oJdiv; see Eustat. on 
Odyss. ¢. p. 1841. 

——ll. The latter part of the line, in common Greek, would be 4 
worss ros txcovres for of 2.. YT for wis to be found in an inscription 
discovered in Beotia, in which we have seen F. uxlas for vintage 

——15. imiwouins, ‘right of pasture.’ 

——14. From the Molic word vrirrapa for riccupe, came, according to 
Menage, the Oscan word petorritum, a four-wheeled carriage. 
Juris Civilis Amenitat. p. 7. 

——16. Here, in the enumeration of cattle, we have the word 
FIKATI. BEIKATI, for sixoo (See Hesych.) In the 
Heraclean inscriptions, ’ Ceizec:. From this form comes the V 


in the Latin ‘ Viginti” AIAKATIHS, ‘two hundred.’ 
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OYNAPXON , APXONTA, EPXOMENIYS, AMO | 
FPAGEZOH AE, EYBQAON, KAT, ENIAYTON, 
EKAZTON, PAP, TON TAMIAN KH, TON NOMQ 
2. NAN,TA,TE,KAYMATA, TON: PPOBATON, KH, 
TAN, HTQN,KH,TAN, BOYQN,KH, TAN JOPON,K 
KATINA, AZAMA IONOI, KH ,TO,PAEIOOE ME 
APOTPAGEZ ON, AE, PAIONA, TON, FEFPAM 
MENON 1EN,TH, ZOYTXOPEIS1,H, AE, KA, TIE 


2 
ooeeee 


ees 8 e 


7 8s @ 8 @ 


e.e © @.¢ 


. .H TO,ENNOMION  EYBQAON OGEIA 
AZ, TON, EPXOMENION, APFOYPIQ, 
METTAPAKONTA, EYBQAY,KA@ EKA 
NIAYTON , KH, TOKON OEPETO, APA. 

. TAZ,MNAS,EKAZTAE, KATA, MEINA, 


. TON, KH, EMPPAKTOS,EZTO,EYB... 


TON, EPXOMEN! GM 


wnt SSI OD. SOT DO ugbow Noy youve AY owl de 


“« Tine 21. A letter is wanting at the end of this line in the marble ; 
perhaps H.” Watporu’s MS. Note. 


Upon this Inscription, Mr. Dobree remarks ; * T would read,” 


21. KH or KH,H 
22. MEI 
24, EN,TH,2OYTXOPEISI,H,AE, KA, TIS 


. EMIIPATTH,TO,ENNOMION,EYBQAON,O®EI.\- 

. ETO,A, IIOAIS, TON, EPXOMENION, APFOYPIO 

. MNAS,IIETTAPAKONTA,EYBOAY, KAO, EK AY- 

. TON,ENIAYTON, KH, TOKON,®EPETO,APAX- 

. MAX... . TAS, MNA3,EKASTAS;KATA.MEINA: . 

. EKASTON,KH,EMMPAKTOS,ESTO,EYBOAYT 

. KAT,TO3,TON, EPXOMENION,NOMOS, 

VOL. VII. O set 
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CHAP. In this monastery is the well or fountain men- 
CE lt tioned by Pausanias'; and there are, besides, 


(1) Beotica, c. 58. p.'786. ed. Kuhnii. 


« And I understand the whole Inscription thus : 
1. “Apyovros évy ’Opyoneve Ovvdpyov, un- 
. vog’AXadkoueviov, éy 0é EXarsiqg Me- 
. voirov Apyeddou, unvos mpdrov’ ‘Ouo- 
|, Aoyia EvBovd® ’"Edareaig cai 77H rdXe “Op- 


2 
3 
4 
5. youeviov. "Emevdn xexducorar BvBov- 
6. doc rapa rho TédEws TO ddvEov aray 
7. Kara ras duodroyias rac reBeioas Ov- 
8. MEN doxovros pynvoc OzdrovOiov, 
Q. kai ovK (qu.) pone avrg ere ovdév rapa ray 
(10. rdduy, GAN’ drive wdvra ae. Tavroc, 
11, Kal drodeddkace rH mdhee of EXovTES 
12. rd¢ dmodroyias’ Eivac rpdc dedopé- 
13. vov ypdvov EvBovrdo émivoulac, ern 
14, rérrapa, Bovoi ody imrouc dunxo- 
15. ciats etkoot, rpoBdrows avy aki ye- 
16. Aiauc. “Apyer rov yodvov 6 éviavros 6 pera 
17. Ovvapyey dpyovra’Opyoueviors. *Amo- 
18. yoddetbar dé EvGovdoy Kar’ évavrov 
19. tkaotoy Tapa Tov Tauiay Kai Tov voud- 
20. vnv rd re Kavwara tov moobdroy Kai 
21. rav aiyay cal tov Booy kal Tov irmov, Kav 
22. reva donua dow, Katto rdnbos’ my 
23. droypagécOw O& mrsiova Tov ‘yeypap- 
24. pévov év tH ovyxopryoe. ‘Kay dé rec 
25. gumpdrrn ro évvducov EvBovdov, dper- 
26. érw 4 wdduc Tov ’Opyopevioy apyupiou 
27. vas rerrapdkovra EvPovdo kal txa- 
28. crovéviaurdy’ Kai rdKov depéra dpay- 
20. he's wee ee THE pvas Edorns Kara unva 
30. tkaoroy, Kal Eumpaxros torw EvBovde 


31. kara rovs trav "Opyomeviny vopous. 
%& The 
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two antient wells remaining in the village. 
Almost every thing belonging to OncHomENus 
remains as Pausanias found it in the second cen- 
tury. ‘It was evidently then in ruins, for he 


——e 


“The three Insctiptions relate to the same transaction. © Eubulus ’ 


lends the Orchomenians a sum of money, which is partly repaid in the 
month Theluthius. Theold writings in the hands of Euphron, &c. are 
then cancelled, (see Inscr. 1.) and new ones made out, (see Inser. 3. 7 %, 
and deposited with Sophilus, &c. (see Inser. 2.) These again are can- 
celled in the month dlalcomentus, on condition that Eubulus shall have a 
right of common. The second and third Inscriptions act as counter- 


vouchers; the one being a public record of Eubulys’s receipt ; and the- 


other, of the right granted him. 

“Inser. 3. 1.135. I put a comma after} tmivouias, *Let Bubulus have 
a right of pasturage for a given time; that is to say, the right of grazing, 
for four years, 220 head of cattle, including horses, and 1000 sheep, 
including goats ;’ i.e. a horse to reckon as an ox, and a goat as a sheep, 

“LL. 19. Nozedvns is the contractor who farms the public pasture-land, 
Thus readvns, tpyavng, (Chandler’s Marm. Ox. xx. ) &e.  Eubulus 
enters his cattle at the offices of the Treasurer and of the Contractor, that 
their accounts may check each other. 

“I.20. Kate, or tyxavyc, is a burnt-in mark, See Scaliger on Varro 
de L.L. p. 107. ed. 1619; and the Notes on Hesychius, wv. xorrarias et 
Tpuciamriov. Eubulus is to register, 1. the marks of his cattle, horses, &c, 
specifying any that may be unmarked; 2. the number of each sort. 

“7. 22."Iwvbs is for dos (aos), I being put for E, as in ATONOOE- 
TIONTOS and AOKIEI in the 4th and 7th Orchomenian Inscriptions, 
and IOZAZ (IN SAX) for o#ens in one at Thebes, which Pococke has 
given with his characteristic inaccuracy, p, 50. Read, 


EIMEN FOI PAY KAI FOIKIA 
> EFIAYIN KAI ATEAIAN 
KAI AZOYAIAN KAI KAITAN 
KAI KATOAAATTAN KAI 110 


AEMOQ. KAI IPANAY IJOXAY, 
* Tn 
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CHAR, notices the cause of its destruction’. Its most 
—~——— antient name was Mrnyera; and its inhabitants - 


were. ‘called Minyeans long after the name 
of the city was changed to Orchomenus. They 
are. mentioned, under this appellation, in the 
verses that were inscribed upon the Tomb of 
Flesiod®. A colony from Orchomenus founded 
Teos. In the days of its prosperity it was 


(1) Beot.c. 38. p. 779. ed. Kuhn. (2) Ibid. p. 787. 


“In another, lately found at Oropus, and of which I have been favoured 
with a copy : : 
A”. . ov xy EXyovws un eimey aevrus yas un Fuxses EITITA,.. 
5. 2 Atay xn arDarciay xy arovAscey xy WOAGME HY COVES. oy. 
6. ..0. & yay xy note bararray, &C. 
‘¢ In another, on the same slab, 
7. nig EITITASIN xy Fico. 
8. ey nara yoy un were b.... 
9. svoas, &C. E ot 
“‘ The Reader will easily supply them from each other. The troublesome 


word EIIASIN or EIIIIASIN will shortly be either corrected or ex- 
plained by a Scholar of the first eminence. 


“Z.27, 28. EKA[ZTON E]NIAYTON. Dr. Crarxz. 

* First Inscr. lines3, 4. The marble seems rather to have XPIOS) 
than XHOZ. ‘This was pointed out to me by one of the Gentlemen at 
the Museum. May it not be right, taking it for ypéos a debt ? 

“Tn the seventh Orchomenian Inscription, read, lines 6 and W. dae 
Exuvls cov worirawy Tv Odovees Aut Mudayiv. This is the preamble of a de- 
cree; as in one quoted by Demosthenes, c. Timocr. p. 446. ed. Paris, 
(708, Reiske.) Ticoxpéens slaty) “Omws ay ra isp bined cig? 

- Communicated by the Rev. P. P. Dopree, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
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distinguished, among all thie cities of Greece, as 
one of the most illustrious and renowned®; ‘and 
its opulence was such, as to render it, before the 
age of Homer*, the subject of a saying common 
in the country. Strabo, citing the poet’s allusion 
to its riches, extols its wealth and power®. The 
Graces were said to have chosen Orchomenus for 
their place of residence, owing to a most antient 
Hieron founded by Eteocles, in which they were 
honoured with a peculiar veneration®: and on 
this account they were called Eiglan by 
Theocritus’. It is rather extraordinary, that in 
so many examples of allusion to Orchomenus as 
it is easy to adduce from different authors, no 
instance occurs where any notice has been taken 
of thé Charitesian Games that were here cele- 
brated in honour of the Graces. The MINYEIA, 
indeed, are’ mentioned by the Scholiast upon 


Pindar*; and possibly they may have been the 


Se ee a a Ea TET oe o-oo ee ee ee 


(3) Pausan. Baot. p. 779. 
(4) Ote Gs és "Oprcomsvov roriviccsras, x. 7.2 Iliad... ver. 381. 
(5) Datveras 38 od warudy nad xrovcle vis Yeyovviee Wor, wal duvecptya 
piya. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 601. ed. Oxon. 
(6) Ibid. p. 601, 602. 
(7). 7D Eretuasion Xdpires Ocerd, af Mivdesoy 
"Opacopevdy QrrLoroccts Hv. As Theocrit. Idyll. xvi.ver. 104, 
(8) Pindari Scholiastes Isthm. Od.I. See also Archeologia, vol. J. 
p.414. Lond. 1751< 


Hieron of 
the Graces. 
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same. The Cuaxiresra attracted’ competitors, — 


t—— from all parts of Greece; as we shall presently. 


Inscrip- 
tions relat- 
ing to the 
Charitesian 
Games. 


shew, by inscriptions commemorating victors at 
those solemnities. It was with much delight 
and satisfaction that we were admitted to such 
a muster-roil; for within the list we read .the 
name of SOPHOCLES, SON OF SOPHOCLES THE 
ATHENIAN, who is recorded as having obtained 
the prize for his talent in Tracepy. He wasa 
descendent of the famous Gree tragedian of the 
same name’. ‘These inscriptions are within the 
church or chapel belonging to the monastery. 
There are two of them: they eccur upon two 
lony slabs of a dark colour, near the entrance ; 
one being on either side of a sort of buttress 
facing the aisle. They are of no other utility 
in the structure than as common building ma- 
terials, for which any other stones of the same 
size might be substituted. Our desire to obtain 
them for the University of Cambridge induced us 
to make an earnest solicitation for the purchase 
of them, to Logotheti the Archon of Lelbadéa, who 
is the owner of the estate, and whose secretary 


(1) Zo@oxAtis, “Adnvaios, rparyinds, xal Avpinds, daoyovas Tod Terao. Me 
flourished after the seven celebrated Tragedians. Suidas, tom. ITI. 
p- 550. ed. Caniab. 
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accompanied us during this day’s excursion. cHap. 
The Archon insisted upon presenting them to Ee 


us without payment; saying, that he was under 
great obligations to Englishmen, in being pro- 
tected by their Government; and he promised 
to send them, with his next cargoes, to Aspropiti, 
where ships were freighted for British ports; 
to be forwarded to the University, for which 
alone we sought to obtain them:—but they 
have never arrived. Indeed a rumour prevails, 
that some more fortunate individual has since 
removed them, with other views: yet the author 
will not terminate this part of his narrative, 
concerning what it is almost his duty to state, 
without making a last effort, by humbly entreat- 
ing their possessor, whosoever he may be, to 
dedicate those valuable relics to the general 
interests of Literature, either by depositing 
them in one of the Universities, or in the 
National Museum. 


The first inscription states, that “IN THE 
ARCHONSHIP OF Mwnasinus, wHen Evanrzs 
THE SON OF PANTON WAS PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHARITESIAN GAMES, THE FOLLOWING WERE 
CONQUERORS IN THOSE GAMES. Their em- 
ployments, names, and countries, are then 
subjoined : 
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CHa. MNAZINQAPXONTOZALONO 


CETIONTOETONXAPITEIZIQN 
EYAPIOZTQNANTQNOESTYAE 
ENIKQZANTAXAPITEISIA 
ZAANICKTAS 
bIAINOZOIAINQAOANEIOZ 
KAPOYE : 
EIPQAAZEQKPATIOSOEIBEICE 
MOEITAZ : 
MHITOPMHE TOPOSOOKAIEYES 
PAYAFYAOS 
KPATQNKAIQNOSOEIBEIOE 
AYAEITAE 
MEPIFENEIZHPAKAIAAOKOYZIIKHNOY. - 
AYAAFYAOS | 
AAMHNETOEZIAAYKQAPTIO£E 
| KIOAPIZTAS 
APE AOXOZAZKAANIOENIOZAIOAEYEAMOMOYPINAS 
KIOAPAFYAOS 
AAMATPIOZAMAAQIOAIGAEYZANOMOYPINAS - 
TPAFAFYAOE 
AZKAANIOAQPOENOYCEAOTAPANTINOS 
| KOMAFYAOE 
_. NIKOZTPATOZOIAOZTPATQOEIBEIOS 
TAEMINIKIAKOMAFYAOZ __ 
EVYAPXOZEYPOAOTQRKOPONEYS: 


Nanny sate! 
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‘The Reader may recollect, that this inscription 
is in Meletius’ Geography ; but a comparison of 
the present copy with his, will.shew that the 
Greek Archbishop has omitted the digamma, and 
thereby deprived it of its archaic character. 
Some observations made upon it by Mr. Walpole 
are subjoined in a Note'. The recurrence ‘of 
El, for H, and for Al, as in ©OEIBEIOS, 
A@ANEIOX; and of A, for H, in this latter 
word, will not escape the erudite reader. Con- 
cerning the digamma, occurring not less than six 
times in this inscription, the author owes it to 


Si cis ae ea es MEK ca AE BD Dl ks Me ee Mah A 


(1) “* Line 9. wresizas.—We find ixénez in Montfaucon Diar. Italicum, 
p.425. and sivsa for séveia in the Molic Inscription 
quoted by Caylus, Recueil d’ Ant. 2. 


66 


—— 11. PAVYAFTAO®.—The digamma was placed sometimes 
in the commencement of a word, whether it began 
with a lenis or aspirate, as in Faxias, Faved, Favre, 
and many others; sometimes in the middle, as in 
aFurov, in the Delian Inscription ; and Xvysdsue: in the 
Sigean, where the v is written instead of it. (See 
Chishull ad Sig. Mar. and Lanzi.) In the Heraclean 
Tables we have this form, L2%, for 22, Cidws, for 7:05. 
The affinity between the sigma and digumma is shewn 
in many instances. The Aolians, says Salmasius, (de 
Re Hell. p. 431.) ‘.partim NozgéFov dicebant, partim 
Nuwgaécoy.’ Hence the Latins wrote sex from the 
Greek %. In parts of Greece, says Priscian, they say 
muha, for musa. Xn the Lacedemonian dialect they 
pronounced, without any aspiration, vue wwe, for rice 
poourn. . (See Lunzi on the Tuscan Language.)” 


WALPOLE’s J7S. Note, 


Observa- 
tions on the 
Liolian 
Digamma. 
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the pious memory of his most learned grand- 
father’, to insert here a few remarks published 
by him upon this subject half a century ago, 
which have been often borrowed, without any 
acknowledgment being made of their author. 
“The Saxons used the digamma in the beginning 
and middle of the words, just as the olian 
Greeks’ used it, who spread as far as the sides 
of the Hellespont, and lived nearest to their 
Saxon ancestors, the Thracians. Thus we have 


(1) See the Life of William Clarke, M.A. Residentiary of Chichester, 
in the Biographia Britannica. 

(2) Wote by the author of the Extract above cited, on the words 
“* Hiolian Greeks.”] ‘In pronouncing both Greek and Latin, the 
sound of the digamma was familiar and well known. The Eolians 


_expressed this sound by a particular character, and so possibly might 


the Greeks: but this does not seem sufficiently evinced; for the 
Antients speak of the digamma as peculiar to the Kolians. Thus 
Teventianus: 
| ‘ Nominum multa inchoata literis vocalibus 
“Eolicus usus reformat, et digammon preficit.’ 


““ The different powers of it were these: It was inserted between two 
vowels in the middle of words, or before a vowel at the beginning, 
with the sound of a Y consonant. Or its more peculiar property was, 
expressing the sound of the Greek ov, or our W. The Romans had 
from the beginning the letter V, which fully answered the first of 
these purposes ; and therefore, when the Emperor Claudius intro- 
duced the inverted digamma to supply what was wanting in their 
alphabet, it could only be intended to express this last sound. So 
Quintilian explains it: ‘ In his servus et vulgus /Eolicum DIGAMMA 
desideratur :’ 
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the initial digamma® in weather, work, weight, wool, 
whole from orcs; worth, worthy, from cobs ; wise, 
from the same root as fonus; wreck, break, from 
pioow: and thus in the middle of words, to 
prevent the coalition of vowels, as pcea-pian, to 
see; ha-pian, to look on: hy-punz, deceit; pcea- 


pepe, a scoffer.” 


The next inscription is twofold; because it 


relates not only to the Charitesia, but also to the 
games called ‘OMOAQIA, solemnized in honour 


desideratur:’ z.e, to shew they were pronounced serwus, and wulgus. 
But be this as it will ; the Saxons certainly borrowed the form, as well 
as the power of their p from the Molians; the two transverse 
strokes, which were divided in the Molian digamma fF, being joined 
together in theirs. By this means they possessed a letter which the 
Romans wanted, and which all the languages more immediately 
derived from the Latin, as the French, Spanish, and Italian, have 
not. This letter, therefore, which has been sometimes objected tv, 
as a mark of barbarism in the Teutonic language, is really a proof of 
its primitive and high original.”’ 

CLARKE’s Connexion of Coins, c.2. p.42. Lond. 1767. Note [d.} 


(3) Note by the same author, upon the words “‘ initial digamma.”] 


** Upton’s remarks upon Shakespeare, p. 207. Instead of the 
digamma, they sometimes used the asper, as ¢Afi-0s, happy. * Gre- 
corum DIGAMMa, Germani, Saxones, Belgici, et Britanni, partim 
simplicem U, ‘partim duplicem faciunt; idemque hi durius, illi 
suavius, alii lenius ut liquidum U, pronuntiant.’ Arie Mont. Prefat. 


in Bibl. Heb. p. 1.” 
Ibid. c. 2. p. 43. Note [e]. 


CHAP. 


Homoloia. 
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of Jupiter Oporwios,; who was worshipped in 


coat Beotia. It differs therefore, in some degree, as 


SopHOcLEs 
of Athens 

mentioned 
as a Victor 


in Tragedy. 


t 


to the subject, and also in the writing; but the 
form is the same, and it also commemorates a 
list of Victors. The age of the writing is mani- 
festly different; because for Er we have H, 
PAYQIAOX, for PAVAFYAOS, &c. there being no 
occurrence of the digamma. It is here that we 
find mention made of Sornoctes, son of SopHo- 
CLES THE ATHENIAN, who obtained the -prize 
in Tragedy. He is stated by Suidas, in a passage 
before cited, to have been an Athenian, a writer 
of tragedies, and a descendant of Sopuoctes ; 

and to have flourished after the seven ae 
tragedians. The names of others, as Aminias 
and Callin tis, are also known; and Zoilus, 
mentioned in the fourth line as a Paphian bard, 
and son of Zoilus, obtained the victory in the 
Pythia upon another occasion, as appears from 
an inscription preserved by Muratori*. The 


(1) Thesaurus Veter. Inscript. tom. II. Class ix. p- 648. No. 2, 
fediol. 1740. 
“ZOTAOSZOIAOY 
TITOIANIKHSAS 
. O©EOIsS 
Id est: Zotlus, Zoilt filius, Pythiorum victor, Diis faventibus.” 
(2) Ibid, p. 651. 
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words whieh Muratori applied to a record of this 
nature* may be cited with reference to this valu- 
able inscription: ‘(aD ILLUSTRANDA CERTAMINA 
GRECORUM MUSICA, THEATRALIA, LITERARIA, 
EGREGIUM MARMoR. Here we have neither the 
name of the Archon, nor of the person who pre- 
sided. The formula of the opening simply states, 
that “THE FOLLOWING WERE CONQUERORS OF 
THE CHARITESIAN GAMES: TRUMPETER, MENIS, 
SON OF APOLLONIUS OF ANTIOCH UPON THE 
MEANDER; CRYER, ZOILUS, SON OF ZOILUS OF 
PAPHOS; &c. &c. 


OIAE 


(2) Thesaurus Vet. Inscrip, ibid. p. 651. 
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OIAEENIKONTONAFOQNATONXAPI 
THZIONZAANIZTHE 
MHNIZANOAAQNIOYANTIOXEY= 


‘ANOMAIANAPOY | 


KHPYE 


LOIAOTTAIAOYNAPIO“N 


PAYQIAOE 
NOYMHNIOZNOYMHNIOYAGHNAIOS | 
NOHTHEENON 
AMINIAZAH MOKAEOYZQHBAIOZ 
AYAHTHS 


-ANOAAOAOTOZANOAAOAOT OY KPH ES. i035. 


AYAQIAOZ 
POAINNOZPOAINNOYAPFEIOZ 

KIOAPIZTHZ 
bANIAZAMOAAOAQDPOYTOYSANIOY 
AIOAEYEANOKY MHZ 

KIOAPQIAOZ 
AHMHTPIOZMAPMENIZKOYKAAXHAONE 

—- TPAFNAOZ 

INMOKPATHEAPIZTOMENOYZPOAIOS 

KQMQAOE 
KAAMZTPATOZEZAKEZTOYOHBAIGE. — 

NOHTHEZATYPQN 
AMINIAZEAEMOKAEOYZOHBAIOZ 
YNOKPITH= 
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AQPOCEEOSANPOGEOYTAPANTINOS aa ai 
NOIHTHETPATOAION aad 
ZOPOKAHEEO SOKAEOYZAOHNAIOS 
YNOKPITHE 


ABIPIXOZCEOAQPOYOHBAIOZ 
NOIHTHEKOMQOAION | 
AAEZANAPOZSAPIZTINNOZAQGHNAIOZ 
YNOKPITH= 
ATTAAOZATTAAOYAOHNAIOS. 
OIAEENIKQN 
TONNEMHTONArFQNATQNOMOAQION 
NAIAAZAYAHTAE 
AIOKAHZEKAAAIMHAOYOHBAIOCS 
: NAIAAZHFEMONAS. 
XTPATINOZEYNIKOYOHBAIOZ 
ANAPAZAYAHTAZ 
AIOKAHZKAAAIMHAOYOHBAIOS 
ANAPAZHFEMONAS 
POAINNOZPOAINNOYAPFEIOS 
TPAFQAOz 
INNOKPATHZAPIZTOMENOYEPOAIOZ 
KQMQXAOX 
KAAAIZTPATOZEZAKEZTOYCHBAIOS 
TAEMINIKIA 
KQMQAIONIOIHTHE 
AAEZANAPOZSAPIZTIQNNOZSAOHNAIO“R 
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CHAP. Both the church and the monastery now oc- 
in cupy the site of the Hieron of the Graces, and have 
been built out of its ruins. This appears not 
only from these inscribed marbles, but also from 
the circumstance of the fountain in the monastery 
mentioned by Pausawias', which determines the 
spot. The Hieron of Bacchus seems also to have 
been connected with that of the Graces, from the 
manner in which they are coupled by the same 
author’, who says of the latter, that it was (aeyeu- 
érarov) most antient. The honours rendered to 
the Graces by the Orchomenians are alluded to by 
Pindar’, by Theocritus*, and by Nonnus’. Both 
Casaubon® and Kuhnius’ quote their testimonies. 
Little could it have been imagined, by either of 
those learned commentators, that some remains 
of the sanctuary itself might yet be recognised ; 
and that actual catalogues of the Vicrors at 
THE CHARITESIAN GAMES might still be con- 
sulted. This circumstance ought to excite 
an expectation, that other documents, if not | 
more antient, yet perhaps full as interesting, will 


(1) Beot. ¢.58. p.786. ed. Kuhnii. (2) Ibid. 
(3) Kodeus 2 Ber roerea Xagizides Ogrcotvaio. 

Pindar. Olymp. Od. xiv. 
(4) Idyll. xvi. v.104. See a former note. 


(5) Lot Xdeiras Cabtoro yaeilopas Ovromsvaia. 
Nonnus, Dionys. lib. xli, 
(6) Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib.ix. p.602. ed. Oxon. . 
P (7) Kuhnius in Pausan. Becot. ¢. 358. p. 786. in voce Xugirwy. 
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hereafter be brought to light upon the same 
spot.. We were unable to copy the whole of the 
inscriptions that we found; and perhaps some 
of them would be considered as destitute of any 
archaic or paleographic character. One of them 
evidently belongs to an eccesiastical establish- 
ment, founded here long after the Christian era: 
it is in the wall of the monastery church; and, 
as a specimen of calligraphy, it is highly deserv- 
ing of notice; being executed upon marble in 
so elaborate and beautiful a manner, that every 
letter is sculptured in relief: it may serve, there- 
fore, as a specimen of the style of the age when 
it-was written. Such inscriptions in relievo were 
common at the latter end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth century’. It states, 
that “Leo, THE PROTOSPATHARIUS, AND STEWARD® 
OF THE EMPEROR, BEAUTIFIED THE TEMPLE OF 


es 
ry 


(8) The author found an inscription of this kind at Kaffa in the 
‘Crimea, bearing date a.p. 1400. Itis in the 4rmenian language, and 
the letters are all sculptured in relief. For a further account of it, 
see “Greek Marbles,” p.8. Novi. The original Marble is now in 
the University Library at Cambridge. 


(9) In recollecting the permutation of letters so common. in the 
lower ages of the Greek Empire, and which may he found so early as 
the third century after Christ, we find sxarwuxnaxey written in the 
inscription for ia} rav cizemxav. The person who held this office had 
under his care the private patrimony of the Emperor, See Du Cange, 
in v. Oixeigxd. ' 
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Later In- 
scriptions. 
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CHAP. 
Vv. 
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THE HOLY PETER THE CHIEF OF THE APOSTLES, 


wen FOR THE ABSOLUTION AND REMISSION OF HIS 


Hieron of 
Bacchus. 


MANY SINS, WHILE IGNATIUS WAS CCUMENICAL 
PATRIARCH’. AMEN. 


E KAAHE PFHCENTWNNAONTOYA 
rloYNETPOY TOY KWPY SEOYTON 
ANOCTOAWNAEONWNANE YOl 

MOCBACIAHKOCNPOTOCNAOAPH 
OCKAIENHTWNY KHAKON . YNEP 
AYTPOYKAIA®ECEOCTONNOAGN 


AYTOYAMAPTHONENHIFNATHOY 


TOYYKOYMENHKOYNATPHAPXOYAWVHN 


A similar inscription also occurs behind the 
altar, extending all round that part of the build- 
ing; but it was more than half concealed by a 
huge stack of poles, and these we did not 
attempt to remove. There are others of a 
remote age, but very imperfect: one upon a 
cylindrical pedestal within the church, relating 


to Orchomenus, written Erchomenus; and one at 
the door of a house in the yard of the monastery, 


mentioning the XOPALOI of the festivals of Bac- 


-chus, and the Victors at the games solemnized in 


(3) The first Patriarch of Constantinople who assumed this title, was 
John, the’ Faster, Joannes Nuzrivens. See Du Cange, Gloss. Gr. in v- 
Oixoupsvxes. 
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honour of the God ; thereby affording additional OTL ASs 
reason for believing, as before stated, that the =~—— 
Hiera of the Graces and of Bacchus were within 

the same Peribolus. We have: mentioned an 
antient sun-dial at Athens, remaining near the 
Theatre of Bacchus; and here, upon this spot, 

where the Orchomenian Dionysia were observed, 

we had the satisfaction of seeing the public 
(Xxiadneinov) time-piece, or town-dial, of the citi- meee 
zens of OrcHomenus. It was a large marble con of the 
tablet, in the wall of the church. The gnomon a 
had long disappeared; but every thing else was 

entire. The (crosyeie) letters of the dial*, for 
numbering the hours by the earth’s motion, were 

ten in number, A,B, I, A, E, 2, Z, H, ©, I, and 

they were all sculptured in relief upon the sur- 

face. The remarkable illustration of a Greek Greek 
epigram in dtheneus, which this dial affords, has 25,0" 
given an additional interest to its discovery. "™"*** 
The age of the workmanship is uncertain: but, 

owing to the manner of carving the letters, like 

sO many caméos, and to the existence of the H 
among them, it is probably not of remote anti- 

quity. At the same. time, the epigram cited 


{2) —— ool 34 psrrion, 
“Ovar 4 dexcwovs wraiytion Aswapas sogsiv txt dstaxvor. 
Aristophanes Conctonatricibus. 
Sa a Paha 
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cHAP. from Athenezus, in a Note, sufficiently. proves 
un that such dials, and so inscribed, existed towards 


the end of the second century: it is also evident 
that the H must have occurred m the same 
situation, among the ten letters, when this epi- 
gram.was composed '. 


After leaving the monastery, now called that 
of “the Holy Virgin,’ we found close to it, 
towards the west, the ruin of a structure that 
had been surmounted by a dome of a conical 
form, built with very large stones. The entrance 


still remains entire, but the upper part of the 


(1) When the author, after his return to England, mentioned this 
circumstance to the late Bishop Horsley, and shewed to that learned 
prelate a sketch of the dial, it suggested instantly to the mind of that 


‘profound scholar an explanation of the following Greek epigram: 


“ES weas moxbous ignvaveran aire mer aires 

Tedumacs deseviusvas, ZHOI Atyoues Boorois. 
Mr. Walpole, to whom the circumstance was mentioned, introduced 
an etching of the dial, together with the epigram cited by the Bishop 
from the Anthologia, at the end of the Herculensia. It is however an 
illustration that did not escape the erudition of Kircher, who quotes 
Atheneus for the epigram, in his chapter ‘' De Horologiis seu Sciathe- 


—ricis Veterum,” and thus explains it: 


** Sex hore laboribus sufficiunt, sequentes negotiis destinentur, 
ZHOI vero, id est, 7, 8, 9, 10, coenales vocant. 
Ita ut A, B, I, idest, 1,2, 3, laboribus; A, E, Q, id est, 4, 5, 6, 
negotiis civilibus; Z,H, ©,1, denique, id est, 7, 8,9, 10, ccenali 
refectioni deputarentur.” 
Athanasii Kircheri Qidip. Algyptiac. tom.11. Pars Altera, 
p.229, Rome, 1653. 
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dome has fallen: a single block of marble over 
this entrance resembles, both as to its size and 
form, the immense slab covering the portal of 
the Tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenaz. There 
can be no doubt that this ruin corresponds with 
the account given by Pausanias of the TREAsURY 
or Minyas. Enough yet remains to prove that 
the covering was a dome; and the description 
given of it by that author® will also confirm this 
observation. Therefore, those Critics who have 
disputed the existence of domes in very antient 
architecture, maintaining that the Tomb of Aga- 
memnon, being constructed by horizontal pro- 
jections of stone, does not constitute what may 
properly be considered as a dome, will find a 
stumbling-block in the Treasury of Minyas. It is 
true that this building was considered, even by 
the Antients themselves, as one of the wonders 
ofthe world’; equally worthy of admiration with 
the Walls of Tiryns, and the Pyramids of Egypt’. 
In a different direction from the monastery, 


> 
te 


lad ~ \ . > 
(2) Aidow pty tieyarras, one dt wegieots tor airq, xogupn be ox 2 
‘ < ~ > Uae 4 
yay bd dounywtyn, cov 08 dvwTérw TaV allway Qacly depoviay waval tives Ta) 
Oi tOdoN LAT, Paus. Beot. ¢.38. p. 786. ed. Kuhuii. 
‘ . i \ Tk ae WB 4 
(3) Ibid. ¢.36. p. 783. and in c.38, he says, Oxcwveds 02 6 Muiyvov 
~ , Ca, 
bate raviv on ‘RAAGO: Oy xa) Tay eréowbs obdsvos UaT=gov, MeroinTal rTeomey 
rd 
TOlbvOee 


(4) Ibid. 0.96. p. 785, 


Treasury 
of Minyas. . 


Proof of 
the anti- 
quity of 
domes in 
architec- 
ture. 
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CHAP. going towards the east, at a short distance, 

ame WE found a tumulus, with several pieces of marble 
lying near it; and this may be the Tomb of 
Minyas also noticed by Pausanias, and remark- 
ably distinguished, in his description of OrcHo- 
MENus, from the Treasury of that monarch’, or 
we should have considered the latter as being 
his magnificent sepulchre. Near to this tomb, 
but a little farther on, are the ruins of a Greek 
chapel, built with materials that once served to 
ornament the sepulchre. Here we found part 
of an inscription, but in too imperfect a state to 
afford any information. However, as every 
fragment belonging to a place of such celebrity 
will be eagerly collected by the learned reader, 
we shall insert even this relic. It is part of a 
decree. Inthe sixth line is dedoydy rv damy, 
which is the common Beeotian form of dédoyboe 
7a dau. In the seventh line, rar roriraoy 
is evident for ray roaAivav. In the ninth line, 
xaraonevirrn is put for xaracxevacer; the 
Beeotians using rr for Z, as in Qearrw for Peeew; 
and 7 for «. In the tenth line, ¢ sv ijagy 
is properly put for év rw sega. 


? (1) Itis after giving a description of the Treasury, that Pausanias 
adds, Tépo: 3¢ Misvoy ¢s xal ‘Hoisdou. cap.38. p.786. 
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. AAMOTOIAAOAPXONTOE SES 
. IAPEIAAAONTOS * Sere’ 
. ANTIXAPIAAOA .. ANO | 

. AQNPQAPIOAIZAIIMELAIA 

. ANTIXAPIAAZAQANOAQPQEA 

. EEAEAOXOHTYAAMYOND. EXOP 

. OITANPOANITAQNTYOYONIEZE 

. XYMEIAIXIYOXAATIXPEIELZOHF 

. TIMYKATAZKEYATTHKE. 

. ENTYIAPYEIPAPTOAAP.. 

. AOKIEIKAAAIZTO..... 


Oo ON AO hw PO » 


a) 
—= © 


There are some remains of the Acropolis of Acropolis 
; of Oncxo- 
ORCHOMENUS: a part of the walls and of the meyvs. 
mural turrets are still visible. The village of 
Screpu consists, besides the monastery, only of 
a few Greek cottages; but the condition of the Condition 
peasants is favourable: their bread is good; Scvintas 
and their olives afford them a delicious food, ™"* 
whether fresh or salted. It cannot, however, 
be a healthy place of residence in the summer, 
because the land is universally swampy, and 
contains pools of stagnant water. The children gupersti- 
wear small stones about their necks, which are enh 
found here, and are superstitiously regarded: certs" 
for their parents would not allow them to be 


sold, or even taken off to be examined. Of this 
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RETURN -TO LEBADEA. - 


nature, perhaps, were the stones mentioned by 


» Pausanias as a principal object of veneration 


among the Orchomenians, who believed them to 
have fallen from heaven': unless, indeed; which 
some are inclined to believe, substances that 
had. really fallen from the atmosphere were 
preserved in this city, and worshipped by the 
inhabitants, as at Agos Potamos. That the old 
superstitions of Greece are by no means alto- 
gether eradicated, must be evident to every 
traveller who visits the country. As we re- 
turned in the evening to Lepania, the secre- 
tary of the 4rchon, considered a man of edu- 
cation among the Greeks of that city—speaking 
of the tops of the mountains, and particularly 
of Parnassus, which he perceived attracted our 
attention continually towards it—said in Italian, 
‘It is there that the old Gods (antichi Dei) 
have resided, ever since they were driven from 
the plains:’—and observing that we were 
amused by his observation, he added, with 
great seriousness, “‘ They did strange things in 
this country: those old Gods are not fit sub- 
jects for laughter.” 


(1) Tas pty dn wieous ofRovol ce wddiora, xa) re Ertonacl Qauoly abrhs 
merely x Tor ovgavod. . Pausan. Baot. ¢. 38. p.786. ed. Kuhn, 
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LEBADEA TO DELPHI. 


The author sets out for Delphi—View of Parnassus— Cir- 

cular Monument—Defile of Schiste—Situation of Crissa 

—Castri— Present condition of Delphi— its antiquities 

and natural curiosities — Inscriptions at St. Nicholo— 

Fountain Castalius—Gorgonian Head—Plants—Disco- 

very of the Coryeian Cave—Eastern Gate of the city— 

Gymn asium—Inscriptions there—Stadium— Monastery 

of Elias — Caverns — Plan of Delphi — Probable Site 

of the Temple of Apollo — Other Inscriptions — Cause 

of the wretched state of Castri— Medals. 
Ow the morning of December the fourteenth, we CHAP. 
left LeBapg£a; and proceeded in a n.w. direc= , Na 
tion, ‘across an undulating district, towards Ae to 
Parnassus; keeping the road to Deipxi, now 
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called Castri. After journeying three hours, 


se) having passed over a ridge of hills, the antient 


View of 
Parnassus. 


boundary between Puocis and Baorra, pre- 
vious to our descent into a valley reaching quite 
up to the base of Parnassus, we enjoyed a glo- 
rious prospect of this mountain'. Persons who 
have beheld Snowdon from Anglesea, may have 
some notion of this prospect, as afforded by a 
more diminutive object; and as it brought to 
our recollection the sublime Druidical Chorus 
of Mason's Charactacus, we were ready at every 
instant to exclaim, “Hear, thou king of moun- 
tains, hear!” It was at this time almost without 
a cloud; its upmost ridges being white with 
snow: below these, appeared a wide expanse 
of naked and rugged rocks, . exhibiting hues of 
silvery grey, peculiar to Parnassus :. still lower, 
towards the base, and in the sheltered recesses 
of the valley, were trees, dispersed or collected 
into thickets and tufted groves ; presenting 


fe 


‘altogether such a region of bold and dignified 


scenery — of varied and broken eminences, of 
wilderness, and woodland, and pasture, as we 
have seldom seen. Among the thickets we 
observed the Arbutus, and Myrtle, and Vallonia 
Oah, flourishing luxuriantly ; and we recognised 

(1) See the Plate annexed to p.172 of the Quarto Edition of these 


Travels; in which the author has vainly endeavoured to represent the 
appearance of Parnassus. ; 
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a sort of tree that we had first observed in going CHAP. 
up Mount Gargarus, in Troas; which we had Webi GP 
called the Ivory Wood of Ida; because, when- 

ever we attempted to cut it, we found it to be 

so hard and brittle, that it was like making an 
incision into a piece of ivory. It is at first very 
heavy; but after it has been kept a short time, 

it loses both its weight and strength, and breaks 

like a dried willow. We do not know its 
botanical name; having lost the specimens that 

we collected during its fructification. 


After descending into the valley, we saw 
between thirty and forty eagles collected upon 
one spot; and we. observed, upon our right, 
two immense rocks: towering above the road. 
' The huge masses they exhibit, added to a 
striking effect produced by their ochreous 
colour, gave a surprising degree of grandeur to 
the fore-ground of the magnificent picture that 
was here presented to the eye. Upon the top 
of the higher rock is a remarkable ruin, Circuls 
corresponding with the description and situa- aha 
tion of the monuments (ra pvnwara) of Laius and ~ 
his follower, according to Pavusanias'; but 


(2) Kal ¢& cod Aatov 3: periara, wel cixtrou rod txoutvov, caira Str ir 
picairéey ris eeidov, xal ix” avrwv Aides Asyuoss Gsewprupives. Pausun. 
Phocica, c.5, p,808. ed. Kuhnii. 
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— perhaps originally a tower of observation and 
uma defence, upon the frontier of Phocis. It is of a 


circular form; built, like the walls of Tiryns, 
in the Cyclopéan style of structure, with huge 
stones which the Antients had the art of 
placing together upon the acclivities of rocks, 
without any cement, in the most regular 
manner. We ascended to examine it nearer, 
and were struck with the enterprise and skill 
manifested in the workmanship. It agrees, in 
all its circumstances, with what Pausanias has © 
said of the place where Gidipus murdered his 
father; for this happened upon the frontier of 
Phocis, near to a spot where three roads met 


_ —the roads leading from Daulis, Lebadéa, and 


Detpur; just before entering the military pass, 
or defile of Parnassus, called Schiste, or the way 
cut'. Upon the left hand, in descending, is an 
antient fountain. The building upon the rock, 
although very near to this fountain, is not 
visible from it; becatise the rock only is seen 
on this side: but the traveller wishing to find it, 
may be guided by its bearing from the fountain, 
which is E. N. £.3; the road from Leladéa to 
Deiphi continuing, as before, north-west. 


After we had crossed this valley, we began to 


(1) "Est ody a@igy xerouyivay ZSIZTHN. Pausan. ibid, 
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ascend Parnassvs, by the pass of Schiste, having 
lofty precipices on either side of us; and upon 
our right, very high among the rocks, we ob- 
served several caverns as we rode along the 
defile. The remains of the old pavement of the 
Via Sacra are seen in different parts of this 
route, and indeed the whole way from Lebadéa 
to Delphi. The road, now become stony and 


22> 
CHAP. 
VI. 
Seer fC ct 
Defile of 
Schiste? 


very bad, was rendered the more difficult, by . 


offering a continued acclivity, until we arrived 
at a part of it immediately under the summit of 
Parnassus ; which preserves its. primitive 
appellation of Lycorea, now pronounced Lakura. 
This mountain is inhabited by an industrious 
race of men, who cultivate the vales, and even 
the sloping sides, to a very great height above 
its base. Where its sides:are very steep, they 
plant vineyards, opposing walls to the torrents 
from the rains or melting snows, that the hopes 
of the husbandman may not be washed away. 
We were now at six hours’ distance from 
Lebadéa: and here the road began to descend; 
the streams from Parnassus taking their course 
in an opposite direction down the other side of 
the mountain; so that DeLpur was evidently 
not situate upon the side towards Beotia. This 


descent continues. uninterruptedly for four. 


hours,-through the boldest scenery in the world. 
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The rocks are tremendous in magnitude and 


mw height: they consist of limestone, charac- 


Situation 
ef Crissa. 


terized, as to its colour, by those grey and 
silvery hues before mentioned, and containing 
veins and beds of marble. In this part of 
Parnassus there are but few trees, and these 
only upon the heights; which are covered with 
pines. Precipices everywhere surround the 
traveller, excepting where the view extends 
through valleys and broken cliffs towards 
Depui; giving to all these scenes that deep 
and powerful solemnity, which formerly im- 
pressed with awe the minds of votaries jour- 
neying from the most distant parts of Greece, 
towards the sanctuary of the Pythian God. 


We saw the mouth of a natural cavern, in an 
inaccessible situation above the road. At the 
distance of four hours from Delphi, we crossed 


a river, falling from Parnassus towards the Bay 


of Crissa. After another hour had elapsed, we 
left a village called Arracovia, pronounced 
Rhacovi, upon our right; the scenery exhibiting 
everywhere the same degree of grandeur. 
Afterwards, we arrived at a village still pre- 
serving the antient name of Crissa, now 
pronounced Crissé. Never was there any thing 
more romantic than its appearance, in a grove 
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of olive-trees, distant only one hour from CHAP. 
Delphi: it is surrounded by lofty eminences; eae 
and so abundantly provided with living water, 
that streams appear falling in all directions, for 
the supply of its various mills and fountains. 
The name of this place, added to the testi- 
monies afforded by various fragments of marble 
and other remains of antiquity upon the spot, 
enable us to fix the disputed position of Crissa; 
concerning whose situation there are errors, 
even in the writings of antient authors’. An an- 
tient scholiast upon Pindar pretends, that under 
this name of Crissa was designated the city of 
Delphi; the two places, owing to their vicinity, 
being confounded together. Other writers, a 
Pausanias, and the author of the Etymologicon 
Magnum, have supposed that Crissa was the 
same place as Cirrha; but the erroneous nature 
of this opinion seems plain, from the observations 
of Ptolemy and of Pliny. After reviewing all 
that has been written for the illustration of this 
subject, whether by the Antients, or by several 
‘modern geographers—as Casaubon, Freret, Gé- 
doyn, and others’, it was concluded by Mentelle’, 


(1) There is an appearance, as of a ruined town, in a small plain within 
the defile, soon after passing Arracovia. 


(2) Memoires de Littérat. tom. III, et V. 
(5) Géographie Ancienne, tom. I. p.547. Parts, 1787. 
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cuap. (whose opinion was also adopted by D’Anville,) 
, “that Cirrha was the port, and Crissa the city. It 
had given its name to a territory near the gulph 
of that name, called, by Stralo, Evdutwor, 
of “‘ The Happy;” a distinction to which it was 
entitled, by its fertility, and by the peculiar 
beauty of its situation, The possession of great 
wealth rendered the Crisseans arrogant and 
unjust. They not only levied a tax upon all 
vessels frequenting their port, but at last de- 
manded contributions, considered as impious, 
from all those who passed through their terri- 
tory in pilgrimages to De/phi. In consequence 
of these extortions, the Council of the Am- 
phictyons sent to consult the Oracle: and it was 
decreed, that Crissa should be destroyed, and 
its inhabitants reduced to slavery;. and 
that their territory should be left unculti- 
vated, as a district sacred to Apollo, to Diana, 
to Latona, and to Minerva. A war ensued in 
consequence, which lasted ten years; when, 
after a'long and bloody siege, the town was 
taken and entirely rased, and all the survivors 
found within its walls were sold as slaves. 
Crissa is mentioned by Plinyj', but not by 


SSS 


(1) “ Fons Castalius, amnis -Cephissus :prefluens Delphos, ortus in 
Lilza quondam urbe. Praterea oppidum Crissa,” &c. Plinu Hist. 
Nat. lib.iy. ¢.3, tom. I. pp, 205,206. L. Bat. 16505. 
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Strabo: and this circumstance induced Larcher 
to believe that the city was rebuilt within a 
short time after Strabo’s writings appeared®. © 


Just before our arrival at DeLtpur, we had a 
view of the sea; appearing like a small lake 
through an opening of the sides of the moun- 
tain, being a part of the Bay of Crissa. It was 
beginning to grow dark as we drew nigh to 
Castri, the name of a wretched village, now 
occupying the site of the sacred city; andthe 
road was almost impassable. At length we 
saw this’ truly wonderful place, covering a 
lofty eminence upon the south side of the moun- 
tain, that is to say, upon our right, immediately 
beneath some high perpendicular precipices; 
whence a’chasm of the rifted rock admits the 
' waters of the Casranran FounTAIN to fall 
from Parnassus towards the sea. Such is the 
general aspect of the place. The village con- 
sists of about seventy houses, whose inhabi- 
tants are Greeks:‘and wherever Greek peasants 
are found in the’ villages, instead of Albanians, 
want and wretchedness are gener ally apparent. 
We were conducted to pass the night in the 
poor cottage: of the poorest peasant of: this 


, 


(2) Mentelle Géog. Anc., tom. I. p.548. Paris, 1787. 
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see 
condition 
of Delphi. 
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CHAP. poverty-struck village; who, with a wife and 

mys many children, living in sickness and in sorrow, 
ereeted our coming with that gladness which 
the afflicted feel, when they have some one to 
whom they may relate the story of their woes; 
even if this be the only consolation they are 
likely to experience.—The Tchohodar was for 
conjuring up a supper, after his usual manner, 
d coup de baton: but by this time less persuasion 
was necessary to convince him that a method of 
catering more consonant to British feelings must 
be adopted, if he intended to pursue his jour- 
ney with us any farther; neither were the 
people of Castri disposed to crouch quite so 
much as usual before every dastardly Turk 
whom they might encounter: they had put to 
death seven domineering Moslems a short time 
before, and had cast them all together into a 
hole which they afterwards closed. We had 
brought with us, bread, honey, rice, and coffee, 
from Leladéa: Antonio filled a pitcher with the 
excellent wine of Parnassus: and making our 
host and his family sit down with us, we*were 
presently all feasted, and as merry as if the 
most propitious oracles from the Pythia had 
been vouchsafed to every one of the party. 


In the morning we began a very careful 
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examination of the antiquities and naturalcuriosi- CHAP. 
VI. 

ties of DELpui, the most extraordinary place in Wo 

all Greece, whether with reference to the one or 2 Att 


quities and 


to the other; and we shall detail them with as aimee 
much minuteness as possible. We had reason tis 
to believe, that the remarkable circumstances 
related of the place and manner in which the 
Pythian oracles were delivered, would lead to 
the discovery of some mephitic exhalation 
upon the spot, similar to that of the Grotta del 
Cane, near Naples. The Tripod stood over a 
crevice, or narrow mouth of a cave; and the 
Pythia, being seated thereon, was afterwards 
attacked by convulsions: she is moreover 
described as pale and emaciated, and as resist- 
ing the officiating priests, who compelled her, 
although reluctant*, to sit upon the Tripod, 
. where she was forcibly detained. But our 
search after this vapour was unsuccessful: in 
answer to ail our inquiries concerning the 
Adytum, the only information we obtained from 
the inhabitants was, that no place corresponded 
with our description better than the hole where 


~ (1). Saat? sivas rd povesion dyegoy nother xurd Bdbous, ob mtra svovoropor 
avadeoroda: Y tk aired avevpn tvdovciercinoy,  Strabon. Geog. p. 607. 
ed. Oxon. . 


(2) Vid. Lucan. Pharsal. lib. v. 
Q2 
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they had buried the seven Turks: and this was 


ue now closed. A very remarkable passage occurs 


Inscrip- 
tions at 


St.Nicholo. 


in Stephanus of Byzantium, which may possibly 
still lead to the discovery of the place. He 
says, there was at Delphi an Adytum, con- 
structed of five stones, the work of Agamedes and 
Trophonius'.. Amidst the Cyclopéan masonry of 
the city, it is therefore possible that the remains 
of this gigantic structure may yet be found. 
They will of course be sought for in the middle 
of the city; for the same superstition existed 
concerning Delphi that now belongs to Jeru- 
salem; namely, that it stood in the middle of 
the whole earth: and the navel* of the earth 
was shewn in the midst of the Temple of «Apollo, 
as it is in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Near to a fountain, and a church, called that of 
St. Nicholl, we found an inscription upon 
marble, in honour of the Emperor Haprtay, 
stating that “THE COUNCIL OF THE AMPHIC- 
TYONS, UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
PRIEST, MESTRIUS PLUTARCH, FROM DELPHI, 
COMMEMORATE THE EMPEROR.” 


a a a a a a Se Se 


(1) "Eva od Gdurey ix wives xorscxsdacrar Aida, Zoyov "Ayapndous xi 
Teopuviou. Steph. De Urbib. p. 229. Ed. Gronov. Amst, 1678. 
(2) Vid. Sérabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 608. ed. Oxon. 
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AYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPA ie 
OEOYTPAIANOYNAPOI nd 
KOYYIONOEOYNEPBA : 
YIQNONTPAIANONAAPI 
ANONZEBAZTONTOKO! 
NONTQNAMOIKTY 
ONQNEPIMEAHTEYON 
TOZANOAEAGOQNMES 
TPIOYPAOYTAPXOY 

TOYIEPEQ: B 


In the walls of this building were some 
architectural ornaments, part of a cornice and — 
a triglyph; and in the pavement, a very long 
inscription, almost obliterated, beginning 


APXONTOZZIONZYAOCYMHNOZXIAAIOY 


BOYAEYONTONTAN, «. 7. 2. 


“It is not easy,” says Corsini*, “ to say what 
is the place of the month ILaxus in the Delphic 
year.”. Upon a pillar in the same church we 
found another inscription. Here we have men- 
tion made of a High-Priestess of the Achean 
Council, who is honoured by the Council of the 
Amphictyons and Acheans. 


(3) Fast. Attic. Vol. II. Diss. xiv. 
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: AFAOHTYXH 
TIBKAMOAYKPATEIANNAYSIKAAKI 
THNKPATICTHNKAIAPXIE PEIANTOYKOINOY 
TWNAXAIWNTIBKAMOAYKPATOYCAPXIEPEWIC 
KAIGJAAAPXOY AI BIOYTOYKOINOYTWNAXAIGUN 
KAITIBKAAIO“ ENEIACAPXIEPEIACTOYKOINOYT (ON 
AXAICONOYFATEPA TOKOINONTWNAMO! 
KTYONG@NKAITOKOINONTW@INAXAIGUN 

APETHCENEKEN 


[ “THE COUNCIL OF AMPHICTYONS AND ACHE- 
ANS, IN HONOUR OF POLYCRATEA, HIGH- 
PRIESTESS OF THE ACHEAN COUNCIL, AND 
DAUGHTER OF POLYCRATES AND DIOGENEIA.’ | 
Fountain We then went towards the CasTALIAN FOUN- 
Castalius. 4 7 ere SS 
TAIN, which is on the eastern side of the village. 
It is situate beneath a precipice one hundred 
feet in height, upon the top of which a chasm 
in the rock separates it into two pointed crags; 
and these, towering above Delphi, and being a 
part of Parnassus, have been sometimes con- 
sidered and erroneously described as the tops 
of the mountain, which has therefore been said 
to have a double summit’. There is nothing 


(1) Bicers Parnassus. Wheler calls it “the double-headed Cleft of 
Parnassus.” These two tops, seen from Delphi, conceal all the rest of 
the mountain. Between them the water falling in great abundance, after 
rain or snow, hath worn the chasm which separates them. See Wheler’s 
Journ. into Greece, p.314. Lond. 1682, 
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likely to affect a literary traveller more than the cnap. 
view of this rounTaIn CasTALtus: its being so , bedi 
easily and surely identified with the inspiring 
source of Grecian poetry, and at the same time 
combining great picturesque beauty with all 
the circumstances of local interest, added to 
the illustration afforded by its present ap- 
pearance of the manner in which it was origi- 
nally decorated and revered, render it one of 
the most impressive sights that it is possible to — 
behold. - Pausanias, entering the city from 
-Baorra, found it upon his right hand*, exactly 
as it occurred to us upon our arrival, after 
following the same road the evening before. It 
was therefore now upon our /eft, and upon the 
eastern side of the town. The Gymnasium men- 
tioned by the same author stood a little farther 
on, in this direction: the site of it is now 
occupied by a monastery, called that of Panaja, 
being sacred to the Virgin. As we drew nigh 
to the Castalian fountain, we found, lying among 
the loose stones in the road, one of the original 
marble vows formerly placed by the side of the 
Via Sacra, leading from the fountain to the 
Temple, now trampled under foot by every 


(2) "Eorw ty S:hid vis 8300 od Dap wns Kaorarics. Pausania Phocica, 
e.8. p. 813. ed. Kuhnii. : 
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CHAP. casual’ passenger. It was a representation of 
—— the Gorgonian head, as it is seen upon the 
most antient ¢erra-cottas, gems, and coins of | 
‘Greece ; generally with the features frightfully 
distorted, and always with the tongue pro- 
truded'; derived perhaps, originally, from the 
appearance presented by the shadows seen 

" upon the Moon’s disk; for when that planet is 
at the full, a rude resemblance of the human 
countenance is similarly displayed: and, the 
superstitions respecting the . Toeyein xe@arn 

being also those of the Diva triformis, consti- 

tuted a part of that-worship which was paid to 

the Moon*. The present example, as to the form 

of the stone, exhibits a perfect circle : and when 

this image appears upon antient coins, however 
irregular the form of the medal may be, an evi- 

dent design to circumscribe the whole. symbol, 
including the snakes of the hair, &c. by a circu- 

Jar line, may be observed. This is particularly 
apparent upon certain medals of Parium? and 
Abydos*; in many of the pateras of Grecian terra: 

cotta, were this figure may be noticed as having 


_ (1) See No. 1, of the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(2) Vide Euripid.in Phen. 465. Homer. Odyss. 4.632, &c. 

(3) See Tab. xli. No. 16. of Combe’s Descript. of the Hunterian Col- 
lection. Lond. 1782, 

(4) Ibid. Tab. i, No. 11. 
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been impressed with a mould or die in the CHAP. 
bottom of the vessel ; and upon those Gorgonian —.’__ 


heads of gilded earthen-ware which were dis- 
‘covered by the Earl of Aberdeen, connected by 
bronze wires, and forming a chaplet round the 
scull of a dead person in a sepulchre near 
Athens*. That the meaning of this symbol had 
never. been rightly understood by our anti- 
-quaries, the author endeavoured to prove by 
former observations upon the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
discovery®.. The Gorgonian head has been be- 
lieved to denote Jubricity, but its real. significa- 
tion is death; and it is one of the most re- 
-markable circumstances concerning this image, 
that; long after its original signification (as a 
“memento mori”) was lost, it should have found 
its way, from the oldest temples of the Pagan 
‘world, into Christian churches; where it yet ap- 
pears, either in their painted windows’, or carved. 
roofs; as it also does among heraldic ornaments. 


. The remains of THE FOUNTAIN CasTaLIUs 
consist of a large square shallow bason, with 


(5) See the Vignette to this Chapter, No.2. taken from an Engraving 
made by Evans, after the original in his Lordship’s possession. 
‘(6)’ See ** Greek Marbles,’® Appendix, p.69.- Camb. 1809.' 
(7) See Vignette to this Chapter, No. 3. taken from an image of 
* Medusa’s head, preserved, in stained glass, in ‘the east window of Harlton 
Church, in Cambridgeshire. 
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cHAP, steps to it, cutin a rock of marble; once, no 
wm doubt, the Castalian Bath; where the Pythia 
used to wash her whole body, and particularly 
her hair, before she placed herself upon the 
Tripod, in the Temple of Apollo. Upon. the 
opposite side is a stone seat, also hewn out of 
the same rock. This bason is filled with the 
water of the fountain. Above the bason rises 
the perpendicular precipice to its cloven summit 
before mentioned, which is at the height of 
about an hundred feet. In the face of this 
precipice are niches scooped in the rock, for 
the votive offerings; one very large receptacle of 
this kind being upon the right hand, and three 
smaller exactly in front of a person facing the 
precipice. _ Upon the left hand, a large wild 
fig-tree, sprouting above the water of the foun- 
tain upon that side of the bason, spreads its 
brdnches over the surface of the rock; which 
is further ornamented by a most luxuriant gar- 
niture of shrubs, ivy, moss, brambles, and pen- 
sile plants; some of which were now in flower, - 
mingling together their varied hues over the red 
and grey masses of the marble'. The larger 


(1) We brought from the Fountain Castatius the Silene congesta 
of Sibthorpe; also ‘‘ the Friar’s Cowl,” drum Arisarum of Linneus , 
and a non-descript species of ‘° Gromwell,”’ Lithospermum Linn.—cum 

: nonnulies 
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votive receptacle upon the right is still an object 
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of reverence among the inhabitants; a Christian ome 


Tabernacle having suoceeded to the Hieron of its 
Pagan idol. It is now a chapel dedicated to 
St. John; an antient basso-relievo, perhaps a part 
of the original vow for which it was excavated, 
being substituted for an altar. The other three 
niches are empty. There is an opening in the 
rock towards the left of the fountain, where, in 
certain seasons, thé melting snows and torrents 
from Parnassus pour down, through a chasm, 
in a vehement cataract: and above, within the 
cleft, a cavern is visible, which Wheler most 
unreasonably judged to be the Antrum Corycium, 
or Grotio of the Nymphs*: to this it could have 
no resemblance, owing to its diminutive size 
and situation. The real Corycran Cave had 
not been ascertained by any traveller, until we 
arrived at Delphi: and although we had the 
satisfaction of obtaining intelligence of that 


lina 


nonnullis aliis, seu immaturis, seu floribus, foliisve mutilatis, atgue Deo 
élli Delphico solum cognitis. We have called this new species of 
Lithospermum, from the very remarkable nature of the place where 
it was discovered, LirHosPpERMUM PytHicuM.  Lithospermum foliis 
undulatis, inferioribus lanceolato-oblongis, superioribus bracteisque cor- 
dato-oblongis ; hirsutis. Planta habitu feré L. orientalis, seu Axchuse 
orientalis Linnexi; sed foliis angustioribus, valdé-undulaiis, foribusque 
majoribus atque inflatwribus distincta. — 


(2) Journey into Greece, p. 315. Lond, 1682. 


Discovery 
of the 
Coryetan 
Cave. 
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CHAP. marvellous grotto, we were prevented by the 
Sees depth of the snow, in the part of Parnassus 
where it is situate, from paying a visit to the 

spot. The description given of it by the inhabi- 

tants of this village of Castri, who call it “ Sarand’ 

auli,” the ‘* forty courts,” corresponded with that 

of Pausanias, who states its distance from Delphi 

as equal to sixty stadia‘: they further added, 

that it 1s capacious enough to contain three: 
thousand persons. One of them, who had for- 
merly belonged to a gang of banditti, and made 

no secret of the fact, told us, that it was a place 

of rendezvous for the robbers of Parnassus, and 

that he had often resorted thither with his com- 

rades. It lies to the north of Delphi, towards 

the heights of the mountain. Other travellers, 
availing themselves of our discovery with regard 

to this cave, have been to visit it: and one of 
them, by the inscription which he there found, 

has confirmed every observation concerning it, 


(1) That is to say, seven miles and a half, reckoning the Stadium at an 
English furlong. Pausanias, however, does not state the distance from 
Delphi to the Corycian Cave with precision. He only says, that to one 
going frem Delphi to the summits of Parnassus, at the distance of sixty 
stadia there is a brazen image; where the descent begins to the Coryctan 
Cave. "lavrs dt ix Atagavial ra dxea rod Mapvarcod oradios piv doov einovre 
netge Asrgwy, toriy alent RaAnovy, nal pawy evlovw avdgh husovors 7s xad 
inwos tal <0 dvroey tori aivodos 0 Kogdxiov. Pausanie Phocica, c. 52. 


p-877. ed. Kuhn. 
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before published by the author of these Travels*. CHAP. 
The cavern alluded to by Wheler, in the cleft Sictayecias 
above the Castalian fountain, was formerly acces- 

sible, by means of stairs also cut in the marble 

rock: but a part only of the steps remain; and . 

it would be difficult now to approach it... The 

water of the Castalian fountain is cool and 
pleasant to the taste. Wheler quaintly describes 

it®, as “ fit to quench the thirst of those hot- 
headed poets, who, in their Lacchanals, spare 
neither God nor man; and to whom nothing is 

so sacred, but they will venture to’ profane it.” 

After passing from the Lath, or bason, below the 

votive receptacles, it falls down southward, in a 

deep and narrow channel, towards the Pleistus, 
separating Mount Cirphis from Parnassus*; and 
having joined that river, it runs by the ruins of 

' Crissa, into the Crissean Bay. In the first part 

of its course from the fountain, it separates the 
remains of the Gymnasium, where the Monastery 


~ (2) See “ Tomb of Alewander,” Appendix, No.4. p.153. Camb. 1805. 
The Inscription is as follows: it was discovered by Sir W. Gell ; 
; EYSITPATI2Z 
AAKIAALMOY 
AMBPYZIO3 
ZTYMITEPITITOAOI 
I'ANINYM@AIZ | 
(8) See Wheler’s Journey into Greece, p.3515. Lond. 1682. 
(4) Ibid. p. 316. 
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Cae: of Panaja now stands, from the village of Casiri, 
—~——~ a8 it probably did from the old city of Delphi: 


Eastern 
Gate of 
the City. 


going from the fountain to that monastery, we 
noticed the situation of the anTIENT GATE lead- 
ing to Baoria. Wheler mentions’, that in 
returning from this monastery, by the fountain, 
into the village, he ‘‘ observed a great piece of 
the rock tumbled down, and almost buried: on 
one side of it, that lay a little hollow, he saw 
letters written, in large, but strange characters, so 
as that he, and his companion Spon, could make 
nothing of them.’ We expected, from this 
description, nothing less, at the least, than the 
remains of a genuine Pelasgic inscription; but 
were grievously disappointed when we found: 
the identical mass alluded to by Wheler, with a 
few indistinct traces of his “large but strange 
characters.” The stone itself was part of the 
work before the Eastern Gate of the city. There 
was a wall upon the right hand, formed of rude 
masses of rock, which was ruined by a lapse from 
the mountain above; and the piece of rock men- 
tioned by him was thereby impelled from its po- 
sition: but the characters upon it are evidently 
common Greek letters: we plainly observed A, 
Y, N, and some others that were visible enough 


(1) See Wheler’s Journey into Greece, p.316. Lond. 1682, 
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to prove there could have been nothing “ strange” 
in the inscription, when he saw it. 


The remains of the Gymnasium are principally 
behind the monastery. The foundations were 
there sustained by an immense bulwark of hewn 
stone, projected from the sloping ground, so as 
to offer a level area upon which the structure 
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Iascacnionytateil 


Gymna- 
slum. 


stood. The antient city, in a theatrical form’, | 


covered a series of such terraces rising one 
above the other; and a similar front-work of 
hewn stone is still seen in different parts of the 
immense Coilon, or semicircular range, which its 
buildings exhibited upon this abrupt declivity of 
Parnassus. Within the monastery we found 
the capitals of pillars, broken friezes, and tri- 
glyphs. Upon a marble Cippus, beautifully 
adorned with sculptured foliage, and crowned 
with the Lotus, we read the words 


AIAKIAA 
XAIPE 


(2) It is very pleasing toa traveller, and perhaps may not be less so to 
his readers, to find an observation of this kind, (describing the form of a 
city that has ceased to exist for ages) written upon the spot, anticipated by 
those who visited Delphi eighteen centuries agd: this, in fact, is almost 
literally the remark made by Strabo as to the form of the city: he says, 
Te Bi virsoy of Asagol, xsrewdes yewelov, OEATPOEIAE®, nar xopudny zxvov ob 
pavetion xed chy words, oradioy pxxaitixe xixarov wangodour Strab. Geog. 
lib. ix. p.606, ed. Oxon. 


Inscrip- 
tions in the 
Gymna-_ 
sium. 
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cap. And within the sanctuary, behind the altar, we 
Nana Saw the fragments of a marble Béma, or Cathedra; 


upon the back of which we found the following in- 
scription, exactly as it is here written, no part of 
it having been injured or obliterated; affording, 
perhaps, the only instance known of a sepulchral 
inscription upon a monument of this remarkable 
form : 


XPHETOZD 
NPQTOYOEZEZA 
AOZTAAPEIZAIOS 


MEAAZFTIQTHS 
a RE 8 ns ie 


It is in honour of a youth of Larissa in Thessaly, 


who died at eighteen years of age. As to the 
words yenoros and jews, it may be remarked that 
all the epitaphs upon Larisseans, which Spon has 
preserved, contain these words’. There were 
many cities having the name of Larissa; conse- 
quently the city of which the youth here 


(1) Vid. Spon. Miscell. Antiq. 351. 
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commemorated was a native, has the distinction CRAP 
of Tleaaoyiwrgs. Itis mentioned by Strabo, 1 wm 
his description of Thessaly?: it had the name 

of Larissa Pelasgia, although its situation was 
without the Pelasgiotis. 


~ After visiting the remains of the Gymnasium, 
we went to see those of the Sraprum. They. steaiun, 
are situate upon the highest part of the slope 
whereon Castri is built, above the village, and 
a little to the west of it, under a precipice 
formed by some rocks, which also there rise 
in a perpendicular form. We noticed very 
considerable foundations of antient buildings, 
in our way up. This Stadium is even more 
entire than that of Athens; for the marble seats 
yet remain: they consist of the same sub- 
stance as the cliffs around Delphi; and at the 
curved or upper extremity of the Stadium, they 
are hewn in the natural rock. The area being 
clear from rubbish, and in a very perfect state, 
we were enabled to ascertain its length with 
accuracy; and this we found to be equal to two 
hundred and twenty paces. We stepped it 


(2) Tas 8 t2as ragudrias ty wecoyaia torly » KPEMASTH AAPISZA sizoot oru~ 
dlovs avrns dexovea: nO aben wey TIEAASIIA Asyoutyn, xal AAPIZZA. Strabon., 
Geog. lib.ix. p.630. “ed. Oron. 
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twice, in order to ascertain this point: and 


L—--~—/ admitting that our paces were about equal to 


Monastery 
of Elias. 


the same number of yards, this will exceed the 
length of the antient metre which bore the 
name of the Olympic Stadium; for that, making 
the eighth part of a Roman mile, was little more 
than two hundred and one yards’. 


From a part of the mountain to which the 
lower extremity of the Stadium is joined, we 
enjoyed a fine prospect of Salona, the antient 
AmMPpuissa, situate upon the side of a hill; also 
of the Bay of Crissa, and a town called Galaxy 
towards the west; the Gulph of CorintHu; and 
the mountains of Acuara. Hence we descended 
to the Monastery of Elias; and found in the 
church belonging to it two architraves of Parian 
marble, of very great magnitude. Judging from 
the impossibility of conveying such masses to 
the spot by any means which the present inhabi- 
tants possess, and also by the immense founda- 


(1) The Olympic Stadium exactly equalled 201.44. English yards. 
Mr. Vernon, measuring with great care the length of the Stadium at 
Aruens, found it equal to 630 English feet. (See Wheler’s Journ. into 
Greece, p.375. Lond. 1682.) Wheler says its breadth equalled 26 or 27 
geometrical paces; which, allowing 5 feet English for each geometrical 
pace, makes its breadth equal to 43% or 45 yards.—T'rom this it appears 
that the Delphic Stad‘um was of the same dimensions, or nearly so, as the 
Stadium Panathenaicum, at ATHENS. 
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tions of a building here, it is plain that this 
monastery was erected upon the site of one 
of the principal temples of Detpur. A square 
stone at the door had an inscription on all sides 
of it; but in such a mutilated state, that nothing 
‘could be made of it. Upon one side, some let- 
ters, finely cut, and of small size, appeared in 
the following manner: 


APXONTOZANTIIE . 
TONKHTQAAOYTOY . 
EQEQNNIKANAPC. ANE ED 
ONOMAEQEOSENEAEYO 
TANT.MANANEXO..AZAN 
TATONTAZZQAZXPONON 
EIAEMHNOIHEZSEOYZEIAMEXET 
KAOEAHEIAETIZEOANTOITOS 
BAIONTIAPEXETQTQOEQNTANY 
AEQNZTQZONHNE... OEPIAA 
Ped N Bech win tah sae p pet, « Kiepeyoo Soe 


The reader is left to use his own conjectures as 
to this imperfect legend: we are unwilling to 
omit any thing so likely to excite curiosity as an 
inscription, however mutilated, relating to this 
remarkable place. There were traces of another, 
upon a mass of Parian marble; but the letters 
‘were so much effaced, that it was impossible to 


copy any of them. 
R 2 
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DEP ft. 
Leaving the Monastery of Elias, we found a 


VI. : ‘ 
naw recess hewn in the rock, either for a sepulchre, 


‘Caverns, 


Plain of 
Delphi. 


or for an oracular cave. The walls of the temple 
noticed at the monastery extend near to it. 


‘Within this recess there are arched cavities 


upon the right and left; and there is one in the 
front, lined with painted stucco, having two 
smaller cavities over it; and above the whole, 
a bull’s head, very finely sculptured in the stone. 
Hard by, there 1s an alcove, or grotto, of a 
semicircular form, also hewn in the rock, witha 
seat all round the interior, finely cut out of the 
solid stone. When seated within this grotto, 
the view extends across the whole Cozlon of the 
antient city of Delphi (before described as 
having a theatrical form, owing to the natural 
shape of this declivity of Parnassus), towards 
the Castalian Spring, and the Gymnasium in the 
entrance from Baortra; looking down at the 
same time over the numerous terraces, rising 
one above another, whereon the city was built. 


Indeed, to have a faithful conception of what 


Delphi was, it is only necessary to imagine an 
antient theatre, with terraces of stone in the 
place of seats, rising one above the other, of 
sufficient width to admit of temples and other 
public buildmgs upon those semicircular ter- 
races; the Stadium being the uppermost. struc- 
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ture of the whole series; and the Castalian 
Spring, and the Gymnasium, at the right extre- 
mity of the Coilon. The front-work of these 
terraces, being perfectly even and perpendi- 
cular, is everywhere artificial: it exhibits a 
Cyclopéan masonry, adapted to the natural accli- 
vity of the rock. This masonry remains in 
many places entire; but as it does not now 
continue throughout the whole extent of the 
semicircle, a hasty observer might conclude, 
that the detached parts were so many separate 
foundations of the different temples of the city. 
There is enough remaining to enable a skilful 
architect to form an accurate plan of Delphi; 
but it should be fitted to a model of Parnassus; 
for in the harmonious adjustment, here conspi- 
cuous, of the works of God. and man, every 
stately edifice and every majestic pile raised by 
human labour was made to form a part of the 
awful features of the mountain. From what- 
ever quarter Deru was approached, a certain 
solemn impression of supernatural agency must 
have been excited; diffusing its influence over 
every object; so that the sanctity of the 
whole district became a saying throughout 
Greece, and “ ALL PARNASSUS WAS ACCOUNTED 
HOLY ?.” 


(1) Vide Sérabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 604. ed. Oxon. 
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Passing from the alcove to the village, we 


ya SAW upon the left, about half way up the accli- 


Probable 
Site of the 
‘Temple of 
Apollo. 


Other In- 
scriptions. 


vity towards the Stadium, the front-work of one 
of the terraces before mentioned; and, after- 
wards, very great remains of the same kind 
occurred close to the path. During our careful 
inquiry after inscriptions among the inhabitants, 
we were conducted into the court of a house 
situate in the centre of the antient city, where 
we found several architectural remains with 
inscriptions, in a mutilated state; the last of 
which repaid us for all our trouble, as the 
legend seemed to imply that we were upon the 
site of the Tempe of Apotto. The first, how- 
ever, consisted only of the words ‘“ CaLtt- 
STRATUS, SON OF CALLIsTRATUS, and a part of 
the word Dretpur. | 


QUENEMIME... 
AYTQNKAAALIETPATOE 
KAAAIZTPATOYAEA 


Within a stable belonging to the same house 
there was a slab of marble, partly buried. The 
part above ground measured six feet two inches, 
by two feet six inches. It was inscribed in the — 
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most beautiful manner, with a series of decrees CHAP. 
in columns, added at different times, and in dif- Regd 
ferent languages; the characters of one inscrip- 

tion differing in size from those of another. But 

the stone being inverted, the characters appeared 

all topsy-turvy ; and it was so much damaged, 

that when we found what the fatigue would be 

of making an exact copy of the whole, we had 

not the courage to attempt it. Some of these 
imscriptions were in Greek; others in Latin: and 


the latter were of great length. The Grees began 
thus— 


ENIOAAAZEINAIAEA®GQN 


We can collect nothing from this fragment, 
except that it relates to something the property 
of the people of Delphi( sivas Acrgav). A Latin 
inscription, occupying all the middle column 
upon the marble, appeared as follows: 


C. AVIDIONIGRINOLEGAVGPROTR at Ny INVS 
DECRETAEXTABELLISRECITATA : VI. IDVSOCTOBRA . . VSANSCVMOPTIMVSPRINCEPSSEL 
EROMNEMONVMQUACONSECR...RECIONESA.. LLO.. TINOEXAVCTORITATE 
DETERMINASVERVNTSEQVENDA .. SSERRAES.. PSISSET.. TIAMNDELPHISINI.. FRE. 
ESTNEQVEVENIRETINDVBIAS .. NIERANTICYRENSESQVOQVEETDELPHOSOVIB .. DEL.. 
ABOPTIMOPRINCIPEEASENTENTIASSTARIOPO. oe, ey one Caw ae ec tat ee 


Towards the middle of the sixth line, it was too 
much injured to make out the letters. It con- 
tains part of a decree issued under one of the 
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HA’ Roman Emperors ; and seems to refer to a dis- 


“———’ pute between the people of Anticyra and Delphi. 


The allusion to the people of Anticyra will not 
be read without interest, considering that the 
city was destroyed in the war with Philp the 
son of Demetrius; but it might have been re= 
built, as it probably was, in the time of Hadrian. 
The antiquities of Anticyra are described by 


Pausanias '. It was famous for its Hedlebore. We 


found the same plant upon Mount Helicon. A 
more antient name of Anticyra was Cyparissus : 4 
it was so denominated by Homer*®. Below this 
house we found what we conceived to be the 
remains of the TrempLe or Apotto, from the 
number and nature of the inscriptions. Some 
of them were in a wood-house; but so covered, 
that we could not copy them. Upon three or 
four we read the names of Arcuons, and upon 
one the word HPAKAEIOY. But the last, and by 
far the most important, in its evident allusion 
to the Temple, mentions a family who had con- 
signed their son to the care of the priests. This 
being discovered upon the spot, will be con- 
sidered as more interesting than any thing else 
which we found at Detpur. It states, that 


(1) Pausanie Phocica, cap. 36. p. 891. ed. Kuhnii. 


(2) Ta 38 dpyaitrepm dvopee sivas Kurdpocey en woas Paci. Ibid. 
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‘THE FATHER AND MOTHER OF AMARIUS 
NEPOS ZGIALINUM, WHO HAD BEEN HONOURED 
BY THE SENATE OF CORINTH WITH REWARDS 
DUE TO HIM AS SENATOR AND OVERSEER OF 
THE FORUM, PUT THEIR SON UNDER THE PRO- 
TECTION OF THE PYTHIAN APOLLO.” 


-AMAPIONNEMQTAAIFIAAEINONTE 
- TEIMHMENONAMOTHEKOPINOION 
BOYAHETEIMAIZBOYAEYTIKAILZKAI 
-AFOPANOMIKAIZ . AMAPIOZNENQE 
MATHPKOPINOIOZKAIIOYAIAAITIAAH 
- AEA®HTONEAYTQNYIONANMOAAQNI 
 Aveial 


In consequence of some dispute between the 


Cause of 
the wretch- 


agents of di: Pasha and the inhabitants of ed state of 


Castri, the Pasha has laid the village under con- 
tribution, to pay him the sum of thirty purses ; 
equal to fifteen thousand piastres. This they 
are unable to do; and of course every thing 
they had has been taken from them; which 
may serve to explain the present ruined state 
of the place. In its present condition, there is 
not in all Lapland a more wretched village than 
Casiri. The other villages upon Parnassus, 
especially drracovia, are comparatively wealthy ; . 


Castrs 
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aie al the soil being extremely fertile, and the natural 
——~ industry of the inhabitants, many of whom are 


Medals. 


Albanians, being very great. The wine pro- 
duced over all the south side of the mountain is 
excellent; and there is not a resident Turk to 
be found. 


Upon our return to the house where we had 
lodged, we examined a few medals which our 
host had collected among the inhabitants, during 
our absence; and we obtained one, in silver, of 
very great rarity. It was a small medal of 
Cita in TuEssaty, in excellent preservation, 
and the die remarkably fine. In front it ex- 
hibits the head of the Nemeean Lion, champing 
the arrow of Hercules between his jaws; and 
upon the obverse side, the naked figure of the 
hero, in the moment of his apotheosis upon 
Mount Gita, his head radiated, and holding his 
knotted club between his hands, with the 
legend OITAION; thus written from right to 
left, NOIATIO. This exceedingly rare medal is 
not known to exist in any other collection than 
that of the Abbé Neumann, at present forming a 
part of the Imperial cabinet at Vienna; where, 
however, there is no example of it in such perfect 
preservation. It may be considered as one of 
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the finest specimens of the Grecian art’. Virgil, CHAP. 
who was not less an antiquary than a poet, bor- \ Seay 
rowed much of his finest imagery from the gems 

and coins of Greece; and in the magnificent 
description given by Ovid of the apotheosis of 
Hercules*, he seems to have had in contempla- 

tion this medal of Gira. 


(1) The original is now in the possession of R. P. Knight, Esq. 
See also an Engraving of this Medal in a work published at Vienna, 
in two Parts, by the Abbé Meumann; entitled “* Populorum ct 
Regum Numi Veteres inediti.” Pars Prima, Tab,V. No.7. Vindo- 
bone, 1779. The Second Part appeared in 1783. Speaking of this 
silver medal of G2ta, the author says, “* Hee atque alia diversa Musei 
Pelleriniani, utraque crea, Giteorum sole sunt monete, que ad nostra 
tempora in apricum protulit e@tas. Tis tertiam nune addo, spectato 
metallo unicam, artificio, cujus veneres nec verbis, nee scalpro digne 
exprimas, nitore atque elegantid insignem.” Ibid. p. 160. 


(2) ‘© Utque novus serpens, posit4 cum pelle senecta, 
Luxuriare solet, squamaque nitere recenti : 
Sic, ubi mortales Tirynthius exuit artus, 
Parte sui meliore viget ; majorque videri 
Cepit, et august4 fieri gravitate verendus.” 
Ovidii Metamorph. lib. ix. 266. 


Primary Form of Carbonated Lime developed by the Fracture of Limestone, 
upon the Summit of Parnassus, 
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ance of the vegetation—Crater of Parnassus—Nature 
of the Peak—State of the thermometer upon the 
heights—Objects visible from the top of the mountain— 
Bearings by the compass— Adventure with the horses 
— Geological features—Singular effect of spontaneous 
decomposition in Limestone—Inference deduced from 
such pheenomena—Plants of Parnassus — Lugari, or 
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Lycorea—Monastery of the Virgin—Caloyers—their 
devotional exercises—Ignorance of those priests—Jour- 
ney to Velitza—CacHALEs torrent—Discovery: of the 
Ruins of Tithorea—its relative position with regard to 
Delphi—Produce of Velitza—Simplicity of the Natives 
—their miserable condition—Antiquity of Tithorea— 
Other Memorabilia—Egyptian custom of embalming 
birds illustrated —Inscription relating to Tithorea—its 
date ascertained—Other Inscriptions. 


pres we had taken some refreshment, we 
set out for drracovia, distant three hours from 
Delphi, intending to pass the night there; as it 
is much higher upon Parnassus, and a better 
place for procuring guides to the summit of the 
mountain, than the miserable village we had 
quitted. At about half an hour's distance from 
Delphi, we found the remains of an antient 
square building, nobly constructed with large 
masses of stone, put together without any 
cement. As we continued along this route, we 
observed niches cut in the rocks above the 
road, on our left hand. One place, in particular, 
near to Delphi, exhibited several works of this 
kind ; among others, the appearance of a large 
door hewn in the solid stone, which had been 
subsequently severed by the effect of an earth- 
quake. It is close to the road, and well worth 
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notice; because hereabouts might have been 


“—~—~ one of the outworks of the city, or an arch 


Arracovia. 


Vineyards 
of Par- 
nassus. 


Prospect. 


covering the Via Sacra. We now entered the 
rich lands of Arracovia, full of the neatest vine- 
yards, cultivated in the highest order, and 


seeming to extend over the mountain without 


any limitation, so as to cover all its sides and 
acclivities ; and actually rising into parts of it 
so steep and elevated, that they would not 
have been tenable but for the industry of 
the inhabitants; who have built walls to pro- 
tect them from torrents, and buoyed up the 
soil by means of terraces, to prevent its 
being washed away. The finest vineyards upon 
the banks of the Rhine are not managed with 
greater skill and labour than those of Arracovia, 
upon the south side of Parnassus. The land is 
most carefully weeded; and it is kept so clean 
and free from rubbish, that the stones are col- 
lected and placed in heaps; a little hollow 
space being left around each vine, to collect 


the moisture. The plants are all of them old 


stocks, from which they suffer only one scion 
to sprout for the year, and this is afterwards 
pruned again. The wine from these vineyards 


is excellent. The view throughout this journey, 
of all the Plain of Salona, and of the Bay, 


backed by the mountainous district of Achaia in 
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Peloponnesus, cannot be described; for it would eer 
be idle to repeat continually the words grand, —~— 
and magnificent, as applied to the sublimest 
appearances in nature, without being able 


thereby to suggest the slightest conception of 
the real scene’. 


The village of Arracovia is rich in comparison Condition 
with Castri. It contains two hundred and fifty eo 
houses, inhabited by Albanians and by Greeks, 

‘ without a Turk” among them. This expres- 
sion, “ without a Turk,” is throughout Greece a 
saying of exultation; and it is never uttered but 
with an expression of triumph and of gladness. 


Yet some have pretended that there is a mild- 


(1) This has been felt by all who have attempted to describe fine 
prospects without the pencil. ‘“‘As far as language can describe, 
Mr. Gray pushed its powers,’ observes the Editor of his Memoirs. 
** Rejecting every general unmeaning and hyperbolical phrase, he 
selected the plainest, simplest, and most direct terms: yet, notwith- 
standing his judicious care in the use of these, I Must owN ] FEEL 
THEM DEFECTIVE. (See Mason’s Note to Gray’s Letter to Wharton; 
Mathias’s Edit. vol. 1. p. 469. Lond.1814.) Perhaps Grey never 
succeeded more happily, than when, laying aside description, he 
simply said, of a view in Westmoreland, ‘I saw in my glass a pie- 
ture, that if I could transmit to you, and fix it in all the softness of 
its living colours, would, fairly seli for a thousand pounds.” (Jbid. 
p- 455.) The most faithful descriptive language may present, it is 
true, a picture to the mind; but then it is not the identical picture. 
“The imagination,” says Mason, “receives clear and distinct 
images, but not true and exact images.’ (Jbid.) 
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ness in the administration of the Turkish govern- 


bya’ ment, which would be ill supplied by the substi- 


= 


Alteration 
of tempe- 
rature. 


tution of any other European dynasty in its 
place; that the people are not taxed beyond 
what they are well able to bear; and that they 
possess the means of redress against tyranny 
and oppression. Leaving to all such writers 
the very difficult task of proving what they have 
thus affirmed, and judging solely by our own 
experience, we can only say, that Greexce, 
divested of its Moslem governors, would be a 
land, whose inhabitants might “‘ eat bread with- 


out scarceness, nor lack any thing in it;” unless 


indeed, and this is not improbable, it should fall 
under the dominion of Russia; when it would 
become “a desolation, a dry land, and a wilder- 
ness. 4rracovid is situate at such an elevation 
upon the mountain, that a change of temperature 
was sensibly felt by our whole party; and after 
sun-set it became very cold.. We passed the 
night in a small hut, writing letters to our | 
friends in England.. Parnassus affording sen- 
sations at our fingers’ ends to which we had 
long been strangers, we found it expedient to 
maintain a considerable fire in the centre of our 
little dwelling; which, filling the room with 
smoke, brought tears of acknowledgment down 
our cheeks, for the seasonable warmth it afforded, 
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although so near to the seat of Apollo. When 
we had finished our letters, as it was our usual 
practice, we entered into conversation with the 
inhabitants collected to gaze at the strangers 
who were their guests; and we were much 
amused by the traditions they still entertained. 
The people of Delphi had told us that there 
were only five Muses, and that the opinion as to 
there being nine in number wasaheresy. Such 
disputes about the number of the Muses existed 
in antient times, and the -Arracovian Greeks 
reduced their number to three. The only thing 
that surprised us was, that any notion of the 
kind should yet remain upon the spot; although 
all the fountains of Parnassus, of Helicon, and of 
Pindus, were once sacred to them. We have 
before proved, in what we related of Platea, 
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Traditions, 


that the memory of Antient Greece is not quite - 


obliterated among its modern inhabitants; and 
some additional facts were gathered here, 
tending to confirm this observation. 


On Wednesday morning, December the sixteenth, 
at nine o’clock, we set out, with four guides, for 
the summit oF Parnassus; returning a short 
distance, by the road to Delphi, and then.turn- 
ing up the mountain towards the right, but with 
our faces towards Delphi, until we had. climbed 
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the first precipices. After an hour’s ascent, we 


———— had a fine view of one of the principal mountains 


Kallidia. 


Disappear- 
ance of the 
Vegetation. 


of the Morea, now called Tricala; the Bay of 
Crissa looking like a lake, bounded by the oppo- 
site mountains of Peloponnesus. Upon a former 
occasion, from the Theatre at Sicyon, we had 
seen the heights we were now climbing, and 
here we were enabled to survey all that region 
of Achaia, and the more distant summits. After 
haying surmounted the first precipices, we found 
a large crater, with a village in it, called Kai- 
lidia, or Caillithea, the summer residence of the 
Arracovians; who cultivate the plain at the 
bottom of this crater, and, during the hottest 


part of the year, come hither to collect its har- 


vest. Thence turning from the former line of 
our ascent, we proceeded in an opposite direc- 
tion; and after two hours’ progress, looked 
down, from a great height, upon -drracovia. 
At twelve, having estimated the thermometer, 
we found that the mercury had fallen to 44° of 
Fahrenheit. Presently we came to another 
plain, with a well in it, full of clear water. Here 
we halted, and regaled ourselves with bread 
and wine. It now began to be cold; the road 
being, as before, steep, but admitting the horses 
to follow us the whole way. At this place, also, 
vegetation began to disappear. Expressing a 
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wish to see a bulbous plant, extolled by the 
natives for its restorative virtues (which they 
eat, root and all, in vinegar), one of the guides 
was forced to descend in search of it. Another 
plant, because it contains a fluid of a milky 
colour, they give to women whose breasts fail 
to yield milk’. Thence climbing the mountain 
on its north-eastern side, we found it bleak, and 
destitute of herbage: higher up, we passed 
through snow, lying in patches. At length we 
reached a small plain, upon the top of the 
mountain, and also in the bottom of a crater, 
containing a pretty large pool of water, frozen 
over. In this respect the summit of this moun- 
tain resembles that of the Kader-Idris in Wales. 
The sides of the crater, rising in ridges around 
this plain, are the most elevated points of Par- 
nassus. We climbed, the highest of them, 
which was upon our left hand; but with great 
difficulty, as the sides were a glacier, covered 
with hard and slippery ice; and our fingers, in 
spite of our exertions, were benumbed. At 
last, however, we reached the upmost peak, 
and, having gained a footing upon its top, stood 


(1) The same custom is mentioned by Wheler, (Journ. into Greece, 
p. 416. Lond. 1682.) He says that the Greek name for the plant is 
Gailacorta; and he calls it Scorzonera Cretica. 
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in pure ether; for although there were clouds. 
below, we had not one above us. It was now 
two oclock p.m. Ifthe wind had blown from 
the north, we could not have remained an 
instant in this icy region, being little prepared 


to encounter such a sudden change of tempera- 


ture'. Even with a soft breeze from the west, 
we had no sooner exposed our thermometer, 
than the mercury fell two degrees below the 
freezing point, and we had not seen it so low 
since we left the north of Russia. 


Having been for years engaged in visiting the 
tops of mountains, the author must still confess 
that he never saw any thing to compare with 
the view which he beheld from the summit oF 
Parnassus. He possessed no other means at 
the time of ascertaining its elevation, than by 
attending to the objects visible in the horizon; 
and he determined their relative position by 
the compass. Itis impossible therefore to state 
what the height of Parnassus may be; but he 


(1) Humbolt, upon the Peak of Teneriffe, speaks of the piercing - 
temperature to which he was exposed, when the mereury had not 
fallen to the freezing point. ‘“‘ It was eight in the morning,” says he, 
“ and we were frozen with the cold, though the thermometer kept a ; 
little above the freezing point.” - . 

Humbolt’s “* Personal Narrative,” vol.1. p.168. Lond. 1814. 
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believes it to be one of the highest mountains 
in Europe. The Gulph of Corinth had long looked 
like an ordinary lake; and it was now reduced 
toa pond. Towards the north, beyond all the 
plains of TuEessaty, appeared Olympus, with its 
many tops, clad in shining snow, and expanding 
its vast breadth distinctly to the view. The 
other mountains of Greece, like the surface of 
the ocean in a rolling calm, rose in vast heaps, 
according to their different altitudes; but the 
eye ranged over every one of them. Heticon 
was one of these; and it is certainly inferior in 
height to Parnassus. A mountain before men- 
tioned, called Tricala, in the Morea, made a 
great figure in that mountainous territory: it 
was covered with snow, even the lower ridges 
not being destitute. Our guides said that this 
mountain was near to Patras. We looked down 
upon Achaia, Argolis, Elis, and Arcadia, as upon 


amodel. Almost every part of the horizon was. 


clear, excepting the east, north-east, and the 
north-west; our view being obstructed towards 
the Zigean and Mount Athos, as well as towards 
Epirus, by our being above the clouds; which 
concealed every object towards those points of 
the compass, although the day proved remark- 
ably favourable for our undertaking in other 
respects. The frost was however so piercing, 
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that we were in haste to conclude our observa- 


maw tions. We found the bearings of the principal 


Bearings 
by the 
Compass. 


Adventure 
with the 
Horses. 


objects, by the compass, to be as follow: 


Acro-CoRINTHUS . . . . . . due south. 
Mount Hericon . . . . . . 8.8. andbys. 
Mount Hymertus .... . SE 
NeGRoPONT ... .°... . . « $B and by E. 
Mount Otympus . ..°..... N.andbyk. 
TricALa, inthe Morea - .. . s.w.andbys. 
REA AY i le WwW. 8. W. 


Port oF Criss, or Salona Quay, between w. & w.and bys. 


‘To our great astonishment, as we were pre- 
paring to descend from this place, we saw the 
peasants who had the care of our horses arrive 
with the poor animals, quite up to the pool of 
frozen water upon the summit. We do not 
remember an instance where this is practicable 
upon any other mountain equally lofty. Horses 
have been conducted near to the summit of some 
mountains; as St. Gothard, and St. Bernard, in 
the Alps; but not quite to the top, especially 
where there is a glacier. Upon inferior moun- 
tains, indeed, as upon Skiddaw in Cumberland, 
persons have rode, and with ease, to the highest 
point. We had fearful work, afterwards, in 
conducting them down the icy declivities; being 
under the cruel necessity of turning them adrift 
in certain parts of the descent, and then leaving 
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them to slide, either upon their sides, or upon 
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their backs, until they were intercepted by — WW. 


rocks, or by huge masses of rough stones, lying 
loose at the bottom of each glacier. 


The summit, and all the higher part of 
Parwassus,, are of limestone, containing veins 
of marble, and great quantity of a blue duma- 
chella, wherein are imbedded very large entrochi. 
The surprising appearance of such shells at 
this enormous elevation is very remarkable. 
We found them upon the highest peak, and 
over all the mountain. Similar phenomena 
have since been noticed upon the summit of 
Mount Libanus'. But all the limestone of Par- 
nassus 18 not thus characterized. In places 
where the melting snow had disclosed the 
naked surface of the rock, we observed the 
most remarkable effect of weathering that, as 
far as our knowledge extends, has ever been 
noticed. A spontaneous decomposition of the 
stone had taken place, in consequence of the 
attacks of air and moisture during a series of 
ages; and this had occasioned rifts and fissures 


(1) By the most enterprising traveller that ever undertook to explere 
unknown regions— BuRCKHARDY. 


Geological 
features. 
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cHaP, to a considerable depth. Among these, we 
—— found a specimen of homogeneous Limestone, 
which had separated from its parent mass by 
Spontaneous decomposition; and thus, being 
exposed to accidental fracture, exhibited the 
primary form of a regularly crystallized car- 
bonate; being a rhomboid, whose obtuse angle 
precisely equals that of Iceland spar. An inci- 
pient transition may also be noticed, in the 
same specimen, towards a secondary form, in 
the neat truncation of one of the solid angles of 
the rhomb'’. This first suggested to the author 
a fact since confirmed by subsequent obser- 
vations, that, in all homogeneous minerals, such 
is the tendency towards crystallization, that 
the inclination of surfaces disclosed by fracture 
will frequently point out the degree of inclina- 
tion of the lateral planes belonging to the 
primary crystal; and thereby determine the 
nature of the stone, and of its chemical con- 
stituents. Mineralogists, greatly his superiors 
in the science, had before proved that this is. 
true with regard to the fragments of substances 
that have resulted from a regular process of 


TURD g eET AREY eRe CAN We TSAR LIU arin rape ee Se SL 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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erystallization®; but the observation had not been 
extended to bodies considered as amorphous. 
Nothing is more common, however, than the 
primary angle of crystallized silica, among the 
fragments of common quartz, when found. in the 
form of sand or gravel; of the primary angle of 
carbonate of lime, in the fracture of a shell; or, 
upon a much grander scale, in the fissures of 

beds of chalk, as in the cliffs upon the south 
coast of Britain; also of the primary angle of 
corundum in the fracture of emery; together 
with many other examples that might be 
adduced, all of which would be rather out. of 
place here. The author, indeed, apologizes for 
the little he has been tempted to introduce 
upon the subject, owing to his predilection for 
a favourite branch of Natural History; and 
believing, as he does, that if more attention 
were given to the circumstance, it would not 
only be serviceable to the science in general, 
but to the purposes of commerce, as connected 
with the sale of precious minerals, and with 
mining speculations. 


(2) Witness the surprising discovery of Haiiy, and his theory of 
crystallization thereon founded. Also the observations of our own 
Wollaston, Secretary of the Royal Society, and his valuable invention 
of a reflecting goniometer, as applied to the inclination of surfaces 
disclosed by fracture, where crystallization has taken place. 
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We have described all the higher region of 


a Parnassus as “ bleak, and dogiibtt of herbage;” 


Plants of 


Parnassus. 


but it is necessary to state, that this expression 
must be received with some limitation. A few 
rare plants may be noticed here and there, even 
to its very peak: and where this is the case, 
those Alpine herbs are often characterized by 
woolly leaves; as if Nature had provided 
their foliage with an investment suited to the 
rigours of their situation. We found the Alpine 
Daphne, sprouting through the snow and ice, 
quite up to the summit: also a beautiful species 
of Cineraria; and a new species of Cherleria, 
whose short half-shrubby stems, divided out- 
wards into innumerable branchlets, terminated 
in little stars of leaves; these were so closely 
matted together as to resemble little cushions 
lying upon the ground. We also collected, 
upon this mountain, specimens of a Pine, be- 
longing to the same section of the genus Prxvs 
with the Balm of Gilead and Silver Fir? ; but 
most resembling the latter species ; and differing 
only in having the leaves pomted, without 
any notch at the end, and narrower than we 
have ever seen in that species. We were 


(1) Pinus Balsamea, and Pinus Picea. 
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however unfortunate im not finding either the cHap. 
cones or the blossoms; and must therefore Pah 
reluctantly leave the pine-groves of Parnassus 

still enveloped in obscurity. The other plants 

found here are mentioned in a note’®. 


- 


(2) It is perhaps better to enumerate all of them, and to include the’ 
new species in the list. : 

1. The Alpine Daphne— Daphne Alpina. 

2. Potentilia speciosa, of Willdenow. 

3. The Rock Re Tage ee a rupestris, Sibthorpe. 

4. Pinus Balsamea, 

5. Pinus Picea. 

6. Myrtle Spurge—Euphorbia myrsinites, Linn. 

7. Thorny Thistle of Theophrastus—Drynpis spinosa, Linn. 

g. A very beautiful species of Cineraria, with oval-oblong slightly- 
toothed leaves, with a thin white cottony web on their upper 
surface, and very soft and cottony beneath: the flowers in large 

terminal panicles, upon cottony footstalks. The species to which, 
it seems to be the nearest allied is the Cineraria aurantiaca ; 
from which, however, it appears to be very distinct; but as the 
blossoms were in a decaying state when we gathered them, we 
leave the species for future illustration. 

9. We were more successful with a species of Cherleria, whith is 
quite new. We have called it CHERLERIA STELLATA. 

CHERLERIA caulibus crassis suffrutescentibus, pedunculis hispidts.— 
Caules crassi, flexuosi, pollices plerumque tres seu quatuor long, 
deorsum rugosi, nudique; superné squamosi, ramosissimt. Ramuti 
densissimé conglobati, foliosi. Folia confertissima, rigida, patentia, 
inferiora lineart-subulata, subtus sex-sulcata, supra sub plana, may- 
gine asperd; superiora ovato-triangularia, sub carinata, glabra. 
Pedunculi calyce vix longiores hispidi.  Calycis foliolis striati; acut?. 
Filamenta alterné breviora. Anthere ‘sub-ovate biloculares. Styl 
capillares longi. Capsula calyce inclusa, trivaivis, ovoto-trianguld, 
apice truncato. 
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We now began to descend the north-west side 
of the mountain, having ascended by the side 
facing the south-east. Soon after leaving the 
summit, our guides pointed to one of the lower 
ridges of Parnassus, which commanded our 
passage down, and to which they gave the 
name of Lugari, or Lycari; perhaps the Lycorra 
of Pausanias. The peasants in the plains of 
Baorra call the whole mountain by the name 
of Lakura; but those who reside upon Par- 
wassus still retain among them its antient 
name; calling the heights, by a general appel- 
lation, Parnasst, and one of. the ridges, in 
particular, ZLugari. In our way down, our 
course afterwards bore towards the east. 
Rugged and steep as was the descent, our only 
difficulty related to the horses; being alarmed 
for their safety when the persons appointed to 
conduct them turned them adrift, as they often 
did, leaving them to roll, or to slide upon their 
backs, down the most fearful declivities. At 
seven o'clock p.m.in a woody region of the moun- 
tain, we arrived at a monastery, called that of 
the Virgin of Jerusalem, beautifully embowered 
in the midst of pine-groves, overlooking the 
mountains of the Locri and the Dryoprzs, and 
the extensive plains which are watered by the 
Cephissus. It stands about three fourths of the 
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journey down; but we spent nearly as much 
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time in descending to the spot from the sum- —~——~ 


mit as in going up from <drracovia. We left 
that village at half after nine in the forenoon, 
and reached the top of Parnassus at two P.M. 
At three p.m. we began to descend, and did not 
arrive at the monastery before seven; so that 
we had now employed ten hours in the whole 


undertaking. We were shewn, by some of the 


monks, into a large empty room, without an 
article of furniture, but containing a spacious 
hearth and a chimney, where we kindled a 
fire; and heaping a large quantity of wood, we 
passed the night very comfortably, although 
stretched upon the bare floor. This monastery 
contains fifty priests, who expressed more 
astonishment at our coming, and seemed more 
curious and inquisitive, than any we had before 
seen in GREECE: but their state of ignorance 
did not differ from that of the other wild 
tenants of their lofty wilderness; and their 
simplicity was such as to excite the laughter 
even of our guides, at every remark they made. 
They are called Caloyers; a name probably 
known in Greece long before the introduction 
of Christianity; being simply derived either 
from xaos begens, the “ good priest,” or. from 


noroyegaios, signifying “ good old fathers.” ‘Their 


Caloyers. 
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order is that of St. Basil: there is, in fact, no 


——— other order among the Greeks: they profess 


Devotional 
Exercises 
of the Ca- 
loyerse 


chastity and obedience. Their way of living is 
very austere, for they wholly abstain from flesh. 
Most. of their time is taken up in barbarous 


devotional ceremonies; either in a recitation, 


against time, of the Psalter, or in bowing and 
kissing the ground; nor is it possible to con- 
ceive that a Cree Indian, capering before his idol 
in the wilds.of North America, exhibits a more 


abject debasement of human intellect, than one 


of these Caloyers in the exercise of his werdvoros, 
or bowings ; three hundred of which he is obliged 
to perform every twenty-four hours'. The one 
half of those lowings they perform in the first 
two hours of the night; and the other half at 
midnight, before they arise to matins, which 
are to begin four hours before day, and to end 
with the dawning of the morning. In summer 
time, the day breaks upon them, and the sun 
rises, before their devotions are ended; so that 
they have scarcely the time and the liberty of 
convenient and natural repose*. These devo- 
tions are evidently Heathen ceremonies; and 
the services are also almost Heathen. A traveller 


(1) See Ricaut’s State of the Greek Church, pp.204, 205. Lond. 1679. 
(2) Ibid. 
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might have found the same mummery practised cHap. 
two thousand yearsago. Judging indeed from Nia cial 
these vigils, wherein all their devotion appears 

to consist, the religion of Christ seems’ to be fede 
as foreign to those who call themselves its *”*™ 
ministers, as if it had never existed; for, with 

the exception of now and then a hymn, sung 

in honour of the Virgin, or upon the festival 

of some Saint, nothing connected with the 
history of Christianity, or its worship, seems 

to have been introduced. Being curious to 
know whether such a thing as a Bible, or even 

a copy of any one of the Gospels, in their own 
language, existed among them, we asked per- 
mission to examine the books of their church; 

but they had none; nor were any of them able 

to read: neither had they any library or 
manuscripts belonging to the monastery. Yet 

when we spoke of the yzeoyeede found in the 
monastery at Patmos, they seemed perfectly 

to understand us, and said that there were 
many such in the Monastery of St. Luke. This 
indeed is confirmed by what Wheler has said of 

that monastery, who mentions, its manuscripts, 

and he himself purchased an Evangelistary during 

his visit to the place*. . It was written, he says, 


SS 


(3) Journey into Greece, p. 323. Lond. 1682. 
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CHAP. in capital letters, He saw also a fair copy of 

ee the Works of St. Chrysostom, a manuscript of 
the twelfth century; and others written upon 
vellum. 


ron The next day, December the seventeenth, proved 
rainy. We left the Monastery of the Virgin, and 
set out in a N.w..direction for Velitza; keeping 
to the left, along the side of the mountain, and 
descending during the space of half an hour. 
We had heard at Lebadéa of great ruins at 
Velitza; and it had been our intention, on the 
preceding day, if our time should permit, to 
descend thither from the summit of Parnassus; 
instead of proceeding by the way of the monastery 
where we passed the night. In this manner 
we should have followed the footsteps of Pau- 
sanias: and it was his description of the journey 
over Parnassus, from Delphi, which excited a 
suspicion in our minds that the ruins at Velitza 
were of no other city than Tirnorrea, whose 
situation had not been ascertained at the time 
of our journey; and in this conjecture we 
were right. The archon of Lebadéa called them 
the ruins of Thebes; owing to a confused tradi- 
tion of the destruction of a city of Puocrs of 
this name still extant among the natives. There 
is a Paleo-castro at about an hour’s distance 
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from Velitza, which is called Thiva, or Thebes. 
It is situate where the Cachales falls into the 
Cephissus.. The. former river they still call 
Cacha Rami, and Cachale; saying, that the name 
signifies Evil Torrent; ‘an appellation,” they 


2/3 


CHAP, 
Vil. 


affirm, “‘ bestowed upon it because it destroyed. 
(Thiva) Thebes.” Of the city thus called Thebes, ; 


whatever its real name.may have been, no other 


vestige remains than a few stones, or traces of. 


walls, in the soil near the bed of the Cepurssus. 
Not so of Tiruorea,. whose discovery gave us 


the highest satisfaction, and whose remains are. 


very considerable. They are situate on the 
n.E. side of Parnassus, close to the foot of the 
mountain. In. our journey thither from the 
monastery, at the distance of about two miles 
and a half from the latter, we passed a ruined 
village, called Neocorio. Somewhat farther on, 
we saw, upon our left, a twmulus constructed of 
_. stones. As the rain continued, our road be- 
came very bad. About an hour and a half 
after leaving the monastery, we arrived _at. 
another village, with a fountain built of large 
stones, called St. Mary's. . Continuing along the. 
base of Parnassus, we came to two very large 
pits : upon the edge of each was a twmulus of 
earth; and beyond we observed the foundation 
of a square structure, built of very considerable 
VOL. VII. ‘4 
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\ encore tomas! 


Cachales 
Torrent. 


Discovery 
_ of the 

' Ruins of 
Lithorea. 


TITHOREA. 


masses of stone. The place is now called 
“ the Giant's Leap.” It is distant about one 
hour from Velitza. Presently we came to an- 
other zumulus, upon which a Turkish sepulchre 
had been constructed. Afterwards we at- 
tempted to cross the bed of the torrent Cachales ; 
but were obliged to make a circuitous route, 
owing to the great height of its banks, which 


resembled precipices. After passing it, we 


saw some sepulchres, hewn in the rock, close 
to our road; the tombs of its antient inhabi- 
tants, here and there disclosed, near to their 
city. Then we arrived at the walls of Tirnorea, 
extending in a surprising manner up the pro- 
digious precipice of Parnassus, which rises be- 
hind the village of Velitza. Their remains are 
visible to a considerable height, upon the rocks, 
and even one of the mural turrets. In this 
precipice, above the ruins of the city, there is 
a cavern, concerning which we were told some 
marvellous stories by the peasants; but as the 
weather was unfavourable, and the approach 
difficult, we did not ascend to examine it. The 
water of the Cachales was at this time rushing. 
in a furious torrent down the steep of Parnassus: 
it appeared of a milky colour, owing to the 
white calcareous matter with which it was im- 
pregnated. 


TITHOREA., 
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Delphi, and Trruorea, on different ‘sides of crap. 


the mountain, were the halting-places of those 


val. 
eee teens 


passing over Parnassus', at the distance of I's relative 


eighty stadia from each other *; being situate as 
the towns of Aoste in Piditbnk and Martinach 
in the Vallais, are with regard to Mount 
St. Bernardin the Aups. The distance was some- 
what greater to those who travelled by the 
carriage road*. The guides who accompanied 
us from 4rracovia, on the Delphic side, to the 
summit of Parnassus, had proposed to descend 
during the same day to Velitza; but from the 
length of time we spent in our passage, we had 
only been able to reach the Monastery of the 
Virgin of Jerusalem. The whole district on 
‘Parnassus towards the south was Delphic; 
and Pausanias relates, that all the country on 
the northern side was called Tithorea. “As to 
the name of the city,” says he‘, “I know that 
Herodotus, in that part of his history in which 
he gives an account of the irruption of the 


(1) "loves AIA TOY TIAPNAZZOY. Pausan. lib. x.c.32. p. 878. Ed. 
Kuhn. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Thy 38 od wdvra opuviy, dAAG xol dvnpuciv mirHdescr, HAsovay ters 
tAtyire sivas cradiwv. Pausan. ibid. p. 878. 

(4) Vid. Pausan. ibid. Lips. 1696; et p. 672. ed. Xylandri. Hanov, 


1613. 
6 at. 


position 

with re- 
gard to 
Del phi. 


Produce 
of Velitza. 


TITHORE A. 


Persians into Greece, differs from what is asserted 
in the: oracles-of Bacis: for Bacis calls this 
people Tithorenses; but Herodotus says, that 
when the barbarians invaded this country, the 
inhabitants fled to the summit of Parnassus: 
and he calls the city, Neon; and the summit 
of Parnassus, TrrHorea'. It appears, there- 
fore, that all the. country was at first called 
Trrnorea; but that in process of time, when 
the inhabitants collected themselves into one: 
city, that which was once called Neon came to 
be denominated Tirnorea.” The olives of this 
city were always, as they now are, few in 
number, but excellent in quality; and they 
were so highly celebrated, that they were . 
conveyed as presents to the Roman Emperors?. - 
They still maintain their antient reputation, 
being now sent as an acceptable offering to the 
Pashas and other grandees of Turkey. _ The 
village of Velitza contains about eighty houses. 


(1) The passage in Herodotus (lid. viii. c. $2.) respecting the city Neon 
and Tithorea has been the subject of frequent dispute. The alteration of 
xesmtvn into xswévay, Which suggested itself to Dr. Parr, is confirmed by 
Stephens, Valla, and Valckenaer ; and the emendation of i” abens, for 
te’ tweens, proposed by Wesseling, renders the whole sentence clear and 
satisfactory. For further observations upon this subject, see “ The Tomb 
of Alexander,” Appendix, No. 4. p. 159. Cambridge, 1805. 


(2) Pausanias, lib. x. ¢. 32. p. 881. ed. Kuhnii. 
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The chief produce of the land is wine, cotton, 
and corn. The wine is excellent. The village 
belongs to. Logotheti, archon of Lebadéa: his 
brother resides here to collect his rents, who 
paid us a visit upon our arrival. The people 
of Velitza expressed great joy at seeing us; 
being simple and superstitious enough to believe 
that the fall of rain was owing to the coming 


of strangers. They had not seen rain before, 


they said, for an entire twelvemonth. During 


the melting of the snow upon Parnassus, anges 


is, however, such a supply of water, that the 
Cachales is hardly fordable on horseback, 
although its bed is very wide. Here we heard 
again the absurd story of the destruction of 
Thiva (Thebes) by means of this torrent; mean- 
ing by Thiva the Paleo-Castro, at a short 
distance in the plain;—a story altogether 
destitute of probability. But a people who 
could believe that a visit paid to their village by 
a couple of travellers caused the rain to fall 
upon their land, are capable of giving faith to 
any thing. They are at present in a most 
wretched condition, owing to the extortions of 
Ali Pasha, or of those who have plundered in his 
name. ~ In the short space of six months, they 
had paid to his tax-gatherers, as they told us, 
eighty purses; a sum equivalent to forty 
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condition. 
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“vir thousand piastres. Poverty is very apparent 
————/ in their dwellings; but the cottages of Phocis 
are generally as much inferior ‘to those. of 
Beotia, as the latter are to those of Attica. 
Nor can it be otherwise, where the wretched 
inhabitants are so oppressed’ by their lords. 
The whole of the earnings of the peasant is 
here taken from him; he is scarcely allowed 
any means of subsistence. Add to this the 
frequent calamities of sickness and fire; and 
“‘ plague, pestilence, and famine” will be found 
to have done their work. This village had 
been twice burned within one year, by banditti, 
who come generally from Epirus, or from the 
Straits of Thermopyle, or from Joannina, or from 
Zeittin, or from the neighbourhood of Joannina 
and Zeitén. As one source of consolation,’ in 
the midst of so much misery, the inhabitants 
told us “they had no Turks resident among 
them.” Such is the forlorn condition of the 
present inhabitants of Trrnorea! It was 
widely different in former times; although it 
began to decline soon after the Christian zra. 
Pausanias relates, that the Tithoreans began to 
experience an adverse fortune one generation 
before his time’. The vestiges of the Theatre 
tah op oul Ubacbai ee 2 ody aOR Tine 
(1) Pausanias, lib. x. c. 32. p. 879. ed. Kuhnii. 
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were however then visible, and the Peribolus of CHAP. 
the antient Forum?. We did not find the ——~ 
Theatre; which must be attributed entirely to 

our want of proper observation; because this, 

of all other things, is the most likely to remain. 

But we found, what we should least have Antiab 
expected to see remaining, namely, the Forum Trmoara. 
mentioned by Pausanias. It is a square struc- 

ture, built in the Cyclopéan style, with large 
masses of stone; but laid together with great 
evenness and regularity, although without any 
cement; the work being not so antient as the 
_architecture of Argos, of Tiryns, or of Mycene. 

The walls of the city were executed in the 

same manner; and they were fortified with 

mural turrets, as at Platea. The other memora- Other Me- 
bilia of TrrHorEA, in the time of Pausanias’, ‘gaa 
were aGrove, consecrated to Minerva, containing 

her Temple (veos) and statue; also a monument 
(rnc) to the memory of Antiope and Phocus. 

At the distance of eighty stadia from TiTHOREA 

was the Temple of Esculapius*; and at the 
distance of forty stadia from this temple there 

was a Peribolus, containing an Adytum, sacred 


(2) Pausan. ibid. 
(3) Ibid. | (4) Ibid, 
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CHAP. to Isis’. The ‘Tithoreans held a vernal and an 
———_ autumnal solemnity in honour of this Goddess: 
and so purely Egyptian were the sacrifices then 
offered, that the custom of swathing the victims 

in folds of linen” (after the same manner in which 

the /dis, and the bodies and parts of bodies of 

other animals, were deposited, in terra-cotta ves- 

sels, in the subterraneous cavities beneath the 
Pyramids of Saccdra) was considered as a neces- 

sary operation. From the account given by 
Pausanias of the ceremonies that were practised 

during the celebration of these Egyptian solemnities 

at TirHorEA, we may collect sufficient informa- 

tion for the illustrationof that strange custom in 

Egypt; a subject hitherto involved in the 
utmost obscurity’. - Here we find that certain 

birds called Meleagrides*, together with other 
-animals, were sacrificed to Jsis*; wRAPPED UP 

IN LINEN BANDAGES, AFTER THE EGYPTIAN 


(1) Pausanias, lib. x. c. 32. p. 880. 

(2) Kabeirios d: Osi ofits va iepsia Abov Terapaow i Biecov.. Ibid. 

(3) See Vol. V. of these Travels, Chap. V. p. 229. Octavo Edition. 
(“ Repository of embalmed birds.’’) 


(4) The birds so called were Guinea-fowls, whose feathers and eggs 
are of a different colour; but the Meleagrides were the sisters of 
Meleager, supposed to have been thus metamorphosed. 


(5) Vid. Pausan, ibid. p. 880., 
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MANNER OF SWATHING THE victims. «After 
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making this: curious observation, it is further a 


remarked, by the same author, that the 

Egyptians celebrate their festival of Isis when 
the Nile begins to rise°®: and hence it may be 
inferred (as the Tithorean solemnity was an 
imitation of the Egyptian festival, even. in such 


minute parts of the ceremony as the swathing of 


the victims, also described as being buried’ near 
to the sacred Adytum of Isis*) that the burial of 
the swathed animals in the earthen pots at Saccdra 
took place in the same manner, and at the 
celebration of the same festival. 


In the sanctuary belonging to the church of 
Velitza, we found an inscription which confirmed 
our conjecture with regard to the original name 
of the city whose ruins we had so fortunately 
discovered. It commemorates a tribute of 
honour rendered to Nerva, with an enumeration 
of his titles, by the citizens of Tirnorea and 
the family of the EAN whose names are 
piso 


(6) Pausan, ibid. p. 881. 
(7) Kal xuropiocovow tyeaiéa. Ibid. p. 880. 


(8) "Aduroy ispoy "Igides. bid. 


Inscription 
relating to 
TitHoreEa. 
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AYTOKPATOPANEPBANKAIZAPA 
APXIEPEAMErFIZTONAHMAPXIXHE, | 
EZOYZIAZYNATONTOA 
NATEPANATPIAOZHNOANE 
TIOOPEQNKAITOAABIOZED 
KAAPOZKAIT@AABIOZANASE * # 
KAIA®AABIOZNQAAIANOSAPIETESE 


Having before published this inscription, toge- 
ther with a critical illustration of it, for which 
the author was indebted to the profound 
erudition and to the kindness of Dr. Parr, he 
must refer the reader to the work in which it 
appeared’; adding for the present only, that 
the date of it may be accurately ascertained. 
Nerva is here mentioned as being Consul for 
the fourth time: and he died at the end of 
January, A.D. 98. in a little less than a month 
after he had been declared, for the fourth time, 
Consul*. We noticed some other inscriptions 


(1) See ‘* Tomb of Alexander,” Appendix, No.4. p.155. Camb. 1805. 
(2) When this inscription was before published, the letters at the 
end of the third line were printed, from the author’s copy, TOA. ‘‘ It 
was probably,” observed D7. Parr, ‘‘ written TOA ;” although in 
numerals the line be sometimes omitted. Sir WiLL1AM GELL has 
since visited TiTHoOREA, and found the writing to correspond with 
Dr. Parr’s learned conjecture. It is written TOA.—Sir William Gell 
found also this tzscription upon a sepulchre within the church : 
APXEBOTAA 
ETNIXIAAY 
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upon sepulchres; but they were merelynames,as CHAP. 
TIMOKPATHY, EYOYMAXO%, and YOXIKPATEIA, CDAD 
Very few medals could be collected at this 

place; and even these were either Roman or 
Ecclesiastical brass coins. 
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CHAP. ; VIII. 


FROM TITHOREA, TO THE STRAITS OF THER- 
MOPYLAZ, AND TO PHARSALUS. 


Palzo-Castro — Ledon —Elatéa— Observations ly the 
magnetic needle—Amphicléa—Via_ Militaris—Cephissus 
— Bearings from Mount Osta—Callidromos—Trachiniz 
of Sophocles—Cenean Promontory—Appearance of the 
Sinus Maliacus—Bodonitza—Topography of the Epic- 
nemidian Locris— Thronium — Polyandrium of the 
Greeks who fell at Thermopyle — Situation of 
the Spartan advanced guard —Greai northern wall 
—Platanus Orientalis—Of the Pyle and Therme— 
Fetid gaseous exhalation—alluded to by Sopho- 
cles—Nature of the Pass of Thermopyle—Path over 

Mount 


' DEPARTURE FROM TITHOREA. 


Mount: Cita—Heracléa and River Asopus—Plain of 
Trachinia—Turkish Dervéne—Zeittin—Albanese /Vomen 
— Bearings from the Heights—Plain of Dowclu— 
Plain of Crocius—A!os—Plain of Pharsalia —Pharsa— 
Turkish Khan—Tahtar. Couriers. 


s - 


Piecanis leaving Velitza, we again crossed the 
Cachales, and descended into the plain towards 
Turco-Chorio, where Wheler separated from his 
companion Spon’. In our way, we visited the 
Palao-Castro, so often mentioned to us under 
the name of Turses (Thiva). There is nothing 
to be seen upon the spot, but the traces of some 
walls, almost indiscernible; every other vestige 
having been long ago erased, to make way for 
the plough. It is situate on the s.s.w. side of 
the Crpuissus, at an hour’s distance from 
Turco-Chorio, which is here in view, standing a 


(1) Wheler’s reflections, after this separation, were highly charae- 
teristic of his upright and amiable mind:— . 

‘‘ Thursday the ninth of March (1675-6), being thus separated 
from my companion, I left Turco-Chorio, bending my course east- 
wards, to goto Thalanda. The first thing that diverted me, in that 
solitary condition, was, that I soon found myself on a long streight 
way, fortified with a deep ditch on each side, leading to certain hills, 
which I saw a good way off before me. This I took as a good omen, 
portending success to my undertakings ; it seeming to admonish me 
that I should not fail to be guarded by God’s geod providence, so long 
as I travelled in the streight way of virtue and érue piety, to my hea- 
venly country, which is on high.”’—dJourney into Greece, Pp. 463. 
Lond. 1682. 
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Paleo- 
Castro. 


236 


FROM TITHOREA, 


er little elevated, towards the east, upon the other 
Lames Side of this river. The distance to Tithorea is 


Ledon. 


. Elatéa. 


nearly the same; and the tradition of the 
Tithoreans, that this was Thebes, and that it was 
destroyed by an inundation from their torrent 
Cachales, is silly enough; as the inundation, if it 
ever proved destructive of a city here, must 
have proceeded from the Crruissus. This 
river, flowing to Screpé (OrcHomENUs), is 
here denominated, by the natives, Sindalit. 
Possibly the ruins here may have been those of 
Levon, a city abandoned in the time of Pausa- 
nias'; who says, that the people to whom it 
belonged did not reside among the ruins of 
their city, but near to them. It has been usual 
to suppose that Turco-Chorio stands upon the 
site of ELaréa’*; to which there seems to be 
no objection, as it stood in the plain watered by 
the Cephissus, and was near to AMPHICLEA, 
where Dadi now stands. The gentle rise of the 
plain, from the river towards the walls of the 
city, 1s moreover distinctly mentioned by Pau- 


sanias*, and it is a characteristical feature of the 


{1) Lib. x. ¢. 33. p. 881. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) See D’Anville, *‘ Autient, Geography,” vol. I. p. 212. Lond. 
1791, &c. 

(5) Kat addis obx txt worv advdvens 4 tyyurdrw rod Edurtitov aortws- 


Pausanie Phocica, cap. 34. p. 885. ed. Kuhnii. 


TO THE STRAITS OF THERMOPYLA. 


topography of Turco-Chorio. Elatéa was, next 
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to Delphi, the largest city in all Phocis. There Vou 


was another town of this name in Thessaly, near 
to Gonnus*. It stood within the defile leading to 
the Valley of Tempe. Every degree of certainty 
with regard to the position of the two cities, 
Exvat&£a and Lepon, must be afforded by 
others, better provided with facts for ascer- 
taining their real situation; particularly with 


inscriptions found upon the spot. Here the mer- 


cury in our thermometer indicated, at noon, 52° 
of Fahrenheit. As the spacious and open plain 
_ of Paleo-Castro offered a favourable point of 
observation for determining the situation of 
many principal objects, and especially of Tr- 
THOREA, whose relative position respecting 
those objects it is necessary to ascertain, we 
noted their bearings by a small pocket compass. 
Its distance from Zithorea and from Turco- 
Chorio has been already given. 


TirHoREA—south-west and by south; situate 
at the feet of precipices, and upon the 
south-south-east side of a chasm of Par- 
nassus, whence rushes the torrent Ca- 
chales. Upon the other side of this 


(4) According to Livy. 


Observa- 
tions by the 
Magnetic 
Needle. 


FROM TITHOREA, 


chasm, there is a way. up to the-summit, 
of the mountain; being in all probability - 
the road from Delphi, as mentioned by. 
-Pausanias. The highest. peak of Par-. 
-Nassus towers into the. clouds above, 
' the chasm closé to which Tithorea 1s. 
placed ; and exactly ina line with it; so” 
as to appear immediately over it. 
Turco-Chorio, formerly Evatéa, due east,. 
| upon the other side of the Cephissus, 1m. 
full view. 7 ; 

THE RIVER Cepuissus—flowing hati Mi 
west to south-east. 

THe CacuaLtes—falling into the Cephissus, 
from south-south-east towards north-north-. 
west. | 

HicuHEsr PEAK OF .ParNnassus—south-west. 
and by south. | 

Mount Gira—north-north-east. 

Road over Mount Cra, to the Straits OF. 
THERMOPYLZ, north-west and by west. 
The wall of the Paleo-Castro extends from 

west-north-west to east-south-east; that is to 


say, from the /eft to the right of a person. .- 


who is standing with his back towards 
Tithorea and, PARNassus. 


From the Paleo-Castro we turned towards 


TO THE STRAITS OF THERMOPYL&. 


the north-west. and by north, passing the 
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_ Cachales by a bridge; and leaving a small villaze —~—— 


called Vourna, of course written Bina, on our 
right hand. Here Parnassus projects into the 
plain; so that we crossed over this foot of the 
mountain, and, descending, passed a river called 
‘Karafpotami, or Madam’s River, by a bridge. 
Soon afterwards we entered the town of Dadi. 
Here we found ruins almost as much worth no- 
tice as those of Tithorea. Upon a hill beyond the 
town; where there now stands.a small church, 
antient walls may be observed, similar in their 
architecture to what we have already described 
at the latter place. They extend all around the 
hill; and one of the mural turrets is yet standing. 
We know not the antient city to which these 
ruins belonged. It must have been a place of 
great consideration; probably it was the 
Ampuic#a of Herodotus’, called AmpHicLia by 
Pausanias. It was denominated Opuiria by 
the Amphictyons, when a decree. was passed 
for the destruction of the towns of Puocis®. 
Its inhabitants referred this last’ appellation, 


(1) Kal"AuQixeay, x.¢.a.° Herodoti Hist. lib. viii. cap. 33. p.469. 
ed. Gronov. L, Bat. 1716. — See also Stephanus de Urbibus, p. 78. 
Amst. 1678. : 


(2) Pausan. lib. x. ¢. 33. p. 884. ed. Kuhn, 
VOL, VII. U 
, 


Amphicléa. 
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signifying the City of the Serpent, to one of those 
popular tales that were common in Greece: 
They related, that a wealthy citizen, wishing to 
conceal his infant heir from the fury of ‘his 
enemies, hid him within a vase’; where a wolf, 
attempting to devour the child, was repulsed 
by a serpent which had coiled itself around the 
vessel, and guarded the infant. - The father 
coming in search of his child, and perceiving 
the serpent, hastily threw his dart at it, and 
killed both the serpent and his son. Over- 
whelmed with affliction for his loss, which was 
ageravated upon hearing from some shepherds 
of the serpent’s cuardianship of the infant, he 
caused their two bodies to be consumed upon 
one pile, and consigned their ashes to the same 
sepulchre?;—and from that time the city was 
called Orpnitéa. It was near to the Cephissus?, 
and to Mount (ira: corresponding therefore, 
as.to its situation, with the position of Dadi, 
pronounced Thathi. There was at AMPHICLEA 
a Temple of Bacchus, wherein persons afflicted 
with sickness were received, to pass the night, 


(1) CEs ayy. Pausan. lib.x. ¢.33. p. 884. ed. Kuhn. 

{2) Ibid. 

(3) Tage chy Kufioody roropmov Herodoti Hist. lib. viii. ¢. 33. 
ed. Gronov. é 
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as in the Temples of Assculapius ; and where the CHAP. 
God communicated to the patients, in a dream,. mia 
the. remedies proper for their respective mala- 

dies*. Dadi is now a very considerable town, 

for this part of Greece. It is built, like Delphi, 

in the form of a theatre; upon a series of 
terraces rising one above the other, facing the 

plain traversed by the Cephissus, towards the 

north, or North-east. It contains seven hundred 
houses, and some good shops; but the people 

are not so industrious, nor are their houses so 
cleanly, as those of Arica. We did not 
remain with them more than an hour; but 
continued our journey towards Bodonitza, 
situate in the passage of Mount (ira, above 

the descent to the Straits of Thermopyle. Upon 
leaving the town, appear the ruins we have 
mentioned, upon an eminence towards the left. 


We now rode along an antient military way, Via Mili- 
and by an aqueduct and an. antient fountain, ie 
as. we descended by a gradual declivity from 
Dadi into the Plain of Elatéa. Upon our right 
hand, near to the road, there was a Tumulus of | 
earth. Entering the plain, we passed the 
Cephissus, by a bridge of five arches, hand- ceptissus. 


(4) Pausan, ibid. loco supradicto. 
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somely, if not well constructed ; and then con-- 


—~—’ tinued by the side of the river for a short 


distance, having it upon our right hand. The 
plain through which this river flows is rich 
land'. Soon afterwards we quitted its banks, 
and, crossing the plain, began to ascend a part 
of Mount Cra’, which bounds the Plain of 
Elatéa upon its northern side, opposite to 
Parnassus. Here we saw the foundations of 
ruined walls upon our J/eft; and, as we continued 
to ascend, a ruin upon our right; denominated, 
by the people of the country, the Church of St. 
John. Higher up, we rode by a ruined village, 
and a mosque built of its materials: the place 
is called Mergenary. Thence, encountering a 


(1) 1t was always celebrated as the best land in all Puocis,. T% oe 
Siaxsxgimévos dolorn wns Dwxidos torw 4 rage viv KnQiocsv. (Pausan. lib. x. 
c.33. p. 883.) Homer extols it in this passage : 

OY ¢ dex wip rorapoy KnGucov diev evacsov. 

(2) The name of (ira was more particularly applied to that part of it . 
which rises immediately over the Straits of Thermopyle ; but the descrip- 
tions given by Livy and by Strabo of the mountain are so perspicuous, 
that there can be no difficulty in identifying it with these heights above 
Bodonitza, towards the south-west; for they are a continuation of the 
same mountainous barrier, separating PHocis from the territories. of 
the Locri. The passage of Strabo is too long for insertion here. It 


‘begins, Te Y de0¢ Ssarsives eoxrd Oromorvawy xu ris dvarorns, x- TA. - (Vid. 


Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p.620. ed. Oxon.)  Livy’s description is yet 
more minute. Vid. Hist. ib. xxxvi. c.15. tom. III. p. 266. ed. Crevier. 
Paris, 1738. 
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very bad road, and a narrow pass, as we CHAP. 
ascended higher up the mountain, our situation lice 
being very elevated, we again observed the 
bearings of the principal objects; and noted 


them in the following order : 


Bearings from the Summit of Mount Citra. 


~ ‘Mount Parnes, inATrica, now Noxid, s. E. 


Mount Hymettus .... . . 8S-Eand by £. 
The Course oF THE CEPHISSUS, from W.N. w. tOE. S. E. 
Highest point of Parnassus . . . 8s. and by w. 
- The whole range of Parnassus, extending from N.w. to S.E. 
Dadi, upon the base of PARNASSUS ., S.S. W. 
“MotwrHaicon: S00 9 .y isiisiel 
Mount CitH#@ron ... . . . S.E.,and bys. 
_TiTHoREA, upon PaRNAssus . . . s.and by &. 


The Coursst oF THE CACHALES, in its progress to join 
the Cephissus, flowing from Tithorea . . from s. and by E. 
to N. and by w. 

Bodonitza, looking down on the other side of the mountain, 
N. E. and by n. 

A very high Mountain, perhaps the top of Mount AtHos, 
visible across the GuLpH or MALIA . N.N. E. 


‘We were now upon the summit of all this part 
of (ira: and as the descent begins here to the 
Straits of Thermopyle, this is perhaps that emi- 
nence of the mountain which bore the appellation 
of CALLIDROMOS, possibly from the astonishing Callidromos, 
beauty and grandeur of the prospect, visible 
along this part of the Via Militaris. Some have 


Trachinie 
of Soryo- 
CLES, 


FROM TITHOREA, 


considered the heights impending immediately 
over the site of the hot springs at Thermopylae 


as the Callidromos; not considering that Cato 


occupied the summit of that name with a part 
of the Roman army, and that it was in the most 
eastern part of the chain of G¥ta'. As soon as 
we began to descend, we were beyond measure 
surprised with the immensity and magnificence 
of the scene that opened all at once upon us. 
it comprehended the whole of the GuLpH or 
Matra, looking like a lake in the vast depth 
below, commanded by the towers of Bodoniiza, 
which appeared enthroned upon a conical and 
lofty hill among the craggy summits that were 
heaped close under our view, also overlooking 
all the plain between Mount Gta and the sea. 
Every part of this fine prospect has been en- 
nobled by the genius of Sophocles, who adapted 
his tragedy of the Trachinie entirely to the 
scenery here. He has even enumerated the 
particular trees found upon this summit of Gira, 
and makes Hercules select them for his funeral 


(1) *f Extremos ad orientem montes @tam yocant: quorum quod 
altissimum est, Callidromon appellatur; in cujus valle,” &c. (Livit 
Hist. lib. xxxvi. c. 15. tom. HI. p. 266. ed. Crevier.) where there was a 


- valley traversed by the Military Way, a description inapplicable to 


that part of Gta which is above the Therme, 
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pile; —the oak, the wild-olive, and the pine-tree*. CHAP. 
He also alludes to a species of bard, which now Canons 
inhabits these groves’. We were therefore 
viewing the very objects which inspired the 

poet with the design of his play*. Upon the 

right, the Cenean Promontory’ of EuBp@a pro- Cenean 
jected into the middle of this fine picture’, tony 
where Hercules set up those altars upon which 

he sacrificed to Cenean Jupiter’. Towards the 

left, extended, in many a wavy line and 
sinuous projection, the summits and the shores 

of Turssaty. The sun was setting: and as 
deeper shadows began to curtain the many tints 

which enlivened the distant objects,. we had 

the further gratification of seeing the full 

moon rise in all her splendour, to give hew 


(2) Vid. ver. 1195. vol. I. p. 272. ed. Brunck. 

(3) Ibid. ver. 105. 

(4) The fine passage of Milton, ““As the wakeful bird sings darkling,” 
may therefore be said to have originated here; for it is evidently 
taken from the ofé cw’ &dasv dpi Of Sormoctes. 

(5) Kab’ 3 xal rd Kavasoy tx ons EiBolas advrixsives, axpa Brtwrovoa spas 
femipus nad viv Marice xdarcoy, moplug Sueipryoptyn oxedoy einonl CT KdIWY. 
Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 617. ed. Oxon. 

(6) See the Plate facing page 232, Vol. IV. of the Quarto Edition of 
these Travels. 

£7) "Anan vis tor EbBosis, Bv0 opigeros 

Bopovs, versie tynapra Kavaly Act. 

Sophoclis Trachinia, ver.237. vol.1. p. 234. ed. Brunck. 
"OQ Kavala xenrls Bomar 
Jtpaiv, x. Te Ae Thid. ver. 993. vol. I. p, 264. 
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beauties to this indescribable scene. —We :¥e- 


—_ mained for some ‘time fixed to the spot, gazing 


Appear- 
ance of the 
Sinus Ma-~ 
liacus. 


with fresh: wonder, at.every instant. It pos-. 
sessed more than any effect of transparent 
painting can possibly represent, because .the 
hues and the lights and the shadows varied at: 
every moment. At last the sea appeared of a 
rich blue colour,’ somewhat darker ‘than the 
sky, which was also blue. The higher moun- 
tains of Thessaly had the most vivid dyes: 
upon some of their tops the parting rays .of 
the sun left streaks of an intense colour, and. 
of a dazzling brightness. Presently, all the 
surface of the gulph shone with the reflected: 
beams of the moon, as if it had been a flood of 
liquid: silver. As soon as ‘this appearance 
ensued, the lateral features of the mountains 
began to fade, and to disappear, as their distance 
from the eye increased; their outline being 
still preserved, so that the more remote ex- 
hibited only masses like waves in the horizon, 
covered by one uniform pale tint, unvaried by 
any difference of colour or of shadow. Nearer 
to the view, the tints were of a deeper cast; 
investing the sides and declivities of the chasm 
through which our descent lay, and the. towers 
of Bodonitza, with bolder and darker shadows: 
but even here, in the fore-ground, and over all 
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the precipices, and broken rocks, which ap- 


207 


CHAP. , 
VIII. 


peared on ‘either side. crowned with thick-set —~—~ 


forests of oak and pine trees, some parts might 
be observed less severe; but these transitions 
were of a grey cast; harmonizing with the 
shadows among which they appeared. 


Hence we descended to ‘Bodonitza; and not 
being permitted to enter the fortress, we passed 


the night in the village which is below the 
walls. As we entered, we observed part of an 


antient paved-way and an aqueduct; but there 
were no other antiquities about the spot; nei- 
ther marbles nor inscriptions; nor could we 
procure a single medal. The poor inhabitants 
were unaccustomed to the sight of coffee; an 


article of a,traveller’s fare almost essential to. 


his existence in Turkey, and common enough 
in all the great towns. Their wine was also 
bad: so that we fared but ill in this part of our 
journey. The next morning (Dec. 19.) .we 
examined the outside of the citadel; but all 
the influence: of our Tchohodar could -not ‘pro- 
‘cure us admission to the interior. We saw 
plainly that it had ever been an important 
bulwark: in guarding ‘this passage. There are 
remains of antient walls below the hill upon 
which it. stands, as -of a .town below the 


Bodonitza, 
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Acropolis; resembling the works already de- 


mee’ SCYIDed at Tithorea and Dadi. Some have 


‘Topogra- 
phy of the 
Epicnemi= 
dian Loe 
éris. 


Thronium. 


supposed that Bodonitza was Opus: but this 
cannot be true, because Opus, capital of a 
southern district of Zocris bearing its name, 
could not therefore belong to the Locri Epicne- 
midii. Its situation in the midst of a defile of 
Mount (ira, leading to Thermopyle, and not 
upon the coast, although at no great distance 
from it, is so remarkable, that in the descrip- 
tion given by antient writers of the cities of the 
Locri, something applicable to its characteristic 
position and appearance might be expected. 
We have already proved that it could not have 
been Opus; but there is great probability that 
it was Turonrtum; and the appearance of the 
citadel will add strength to this opinion. First 
it should be observed, that Thronium is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy as having a mediterranean - 
situation; and Strabo makes the same observa- 
-tion concerning it’. Butit was not far from the 
coast; because Polybius, after speaking of the 
conference held with Philip in Locris, upon the 


(L) Meee 38 elxoos oradiovg aad Konuldos rAiwhyy iatp oF xtirms ve 
@ooviev tv ortudios reis tos nara chy wsooyoay $10” é Body pros morapes 
ixdidwow, 6 wepeppeoy +d Opover, Mavny D taoveudCovew airov? toi 3 


xepcppous, x. r A Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. pp.617, G18. ed. Oxon. 
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coast, near to the town of Nicea, adds, that. it 
was adjourned until the day following, when it 
was determined that it should be renewed upon 
the shore towards Thronium’. This city was also 
by a river called Boacrivs, near to its em- 
bouchure. Strabo calls this river a torrent’. 
Homer gives the same description of its situa- 
tion*. The river which flows from Bodonitza 
into the gulph, is now called Alimdna. This 
could not have been the position of Nicwa; for 
this city stood by the sea-shore’.  Scarphe, 
although its’ situation were elevated’, was. only 
a village between Thronium and THERMOPYL2’. 
Heracléa, more antiently rachis, was in the 
Trachinian Plain*, upon the northern side of the 


— 


~ , r 
(2) Tod 38 coyxwenoavros, rakdmever cupmogsvicdas mois Tov Kare Opavioy 


alymardy, rare piv ixwoicdncar,  Polybio, lib. xvii. cap. 9. tom. IVipi et. 


ed, Schweighaens. Lips. 1790. 
(3) Strabo calls it ysivappos. It was dry in certain seasons of the year. 


Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. loco cit. 
(4) 


(5) Ninaia ply ial bdrmooay Aoxpav.  Strason. Geog. lib. ix. p. 621. 


Ogoviey Te, Bou ryelov appl peeden Homeri Iliad. 2. 533. 


ed. Oxon. 

(6) ‘H 3: Sxdpon xcirartg’ bpous. Ibid. p. 618. 

(7) Vid. Livium, Hist. lib. xxxiil. c. 5. tom. III. p. 99. ed. Crev. 
Paris, 1738. 

(8) "Ev Tpatyuias. ( Thucydides, lib. iii. e. 92.) Forty stadia from 
Thermopule, and twenty from the sea. 
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es defile. Other towns of the Zocri might be men- 
ema tioned, whose situation was even more remote; 
and towards the south, some of them belonging 

even to the fétid inhabitants! of Zocris, the 

Locri Ozole upon the Gulph of Corinth. The 
reason why so little notice has been taken of 
Bodonitza, is, that travellers visiting ‘Turco- 
Chorio, and thence proceeding towards the north, 

have gone by Mola along the coast; although 

the antient paved causeway leading to Thermo- 

pyle from Elaiéa follow this defile of Mount 

Gita. -If we have recourse to Latin authors for 

our information respecting Bodonitza, and among 

these to Livy, in the hope that a place so 
remarkable has not escaped the notice of an his- 

torian, who has written an elaborate description 

of all the country in the neighbourhood of Ther- 
mopyle ; we shall be far from arriving at any 

thing decisive. With regard to Mount Gta, we 

are told by him’, that the range of mountains 


(1) Abroy 08 zal 6 Ta@lacers AoGos, tv @ 7d ToD Néooou mviwa nal THY 
Hrrwy Ksvravpwr? ay ame ris onmsdoves Puc: To bad TH picn Tov ALGou mporyto- 
peevay Ouowoss, xa) boon Bous Excoy udap peiv. Ai d: rovro xui “OZOAAL xa- 
asicbas rd tyes. Strabon. Geog. lib.ix. p.619. ed. Oxon. 

(2) “ Id jugum, sicut. Apennini dorso Italia dividitur, ita mediam 
Greciam dirimit........ Extremos ad orientem montes GitTam 
vocant: quorum quod altissimum est, Callidromen appellatur; in 
eujus valle ad Maliacum sinum vergente iter est non latius quam sexa- 
vinta passus. -Hee una militaris via est,” &c. Livio, Hist..lib. xxxvi. 
e. 15, tom. ITT. p. 266. ed. Crevier. 
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bearing tins appellation was so extensive, that cHAP. 
it ran through all Greece; dividing it into two Cee, 
parts, as the Apennines divide Ttaly: only that 
portion of it being properly called Gira, which 
is heaped up into ridges towards the east. The 
highest part of all was called Callidromos; ac- 
cessible, however, to an army,— because Cato 
drove the Mitolians, having vanquished them, 
from this summit*®: and there was a valley 
lying at its foot, only sixty paces wide, through 
which a road led to the Guten or Maria; 
answering to that valley wherein Bodonitza is 
situate. There are four towns belonging to this 
neighbourhood of whose situation we are alto- 
gether ignorant ; Cnemis, Alpenus, Tichius, and 
Rhoduntia: two of them (the first and /ast) being 
described by Sérabo as by nature fortified‘; and 
Livy, relating an attack made upon the two last 
towns, speaks of the difficulty to which Flaccus 
was exposed, in his attempts to storm their 
citadels’. Perhaps, after all that has been 
urged, it will be plain that Bodonitza was 


" (3) Vid. Liv. ibid. c. 18. tom. III. p. 270. 
' (4 Vide Strab. ibid. pp. 617, 621.” 


(5) *‘Flacco non eadem fortuna ad Tichiunta et Rhoduntiam, 
nequicquam subire ad ea castella conato, fuerat.”  Livio, ibid. 
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cuAP. Turonium. At the same time, something should 
\——’ be said of Cnemis ; for the mountain of this name, 
whence the Locri Epicnemidii received their 
peculiar appellation, was contiguous to Mount 
Gta, and to the Gulph of Malia; and the 
characteristic description given. of the town of 
Cnemis in two words (xyweiov égvuvov) by Strabo 
may be considered as applicable to the situa- 
tion of the present citadel; but the position of 
Bodonitza, respecting the XEIMAPPOS flowing 
by it to the gulph, added to the correspondence 
of its appearance with the evident etymology of 
Turonivum, and the difficulty of assigning to the 
latter any other situation, afford strong pre- 
sumption for believing that it stood here. — It 
must however be. confessed, that this is not.the 
spot where Thronium is placed, according to 
the observations of Me/étius, in his Geography '. 
He would infer, from an inscription found at a 
place called Palgo-castro, that the site of Turo- 
niuM was elsewhere. The references we have _ 
already made to Péolemy and Strabo decidedly 
prove that it was not upon the shore; but the 
latter mentions a port, distant twenty stadia from 


GK) OQeovier, Tov dxooy 6 roros xurAsivnas xvas Tlarcsoxacrpo sis Tos Mepuceptte 
Melétius says he saw there this inscription : 


TAIBOY AAIKAITOIAAMOIOPONIEDN, 
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Cnemis, above which, at an equal distance of CHAP: 


VIIl. 


éwenty stadia’ (worce THY er oyascy), THRONIUM +=——— 


was situate; and there may have been the 
inscription to which Melétius alludes’. 


We now set out upon the most interesting 
part of all our travels, —an expedition to the 
STRAITS OF THERMOPYLz: and. we began the 
day’s journey with increased satisfaction, be- 
cause we had already observed, that, in quitting 
the usual track of travellers by the coast, we 
were actually following the antient military way, 
mentioned by Livy, as it was prepared and 


paved by the States of Grexce for the passage- 


of their armies; and, consequently, that we 
were now treading in the footsteps of those 
Spartans who with Leonidas guarded this defile 


at the invasion of Xerwes.. The remains of the 
old paved road will long continue; because it: 


is the common practice of passengers to avoid 
this pavement; preferring an easier path, by 
the side of it. Although the whole of this road 
be a descent from Bodonitza, we nevertheless 
continued to proceed at a considerable height 


(2) Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. pp. 617, 618. ed..Oxon, | See also 
or Thronium, what Pausanias says in his Eliacs, cap. 22. p, 439, 
ed. Kuhnii. | 
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above the level of the marshy plain of Mola‘and 
the sea. The hills around us were’ covered 
with trees ; and we ‘found some rare plants 
growing beneath them, both among the rocks; 
and over the rest of this narrow valley’. We 


(1) The following Wote contains the Plants we collected in the 

Defile of Thermopylae : 

Common Phillyrea— Phillyrea media, Linn. 

Scarlet Oak— Quercus coccifera, Linn. 

Rough Bindweed—Smilex aspera, Linn. 

Common Rue— Ruta graveolens, Linn. 

Ground Germander—Teucrium Chamedrys, Linn. 

Common Chick-Pea— Cicer arietinum, Linn. 

Grass-leaved Iris—Jris-graminea, Linn. 

Common Olive—Olea Europea, Linn. — 

Heath-leaved St. John’s Wort, supposed to be the Képis.of 

Dioscorides—Hypericum Coris, Linn. 

Some of these plants were gathered at the Hot Springs in the narrowest — 
part of the Pass, close to the Via Militaris. 

Here we also found a very aromatic little shrub, branching almost 
from the ground, the younger branches quadrangular, and rough, with 
short hairs pointing downwards ; the leaves linear, very blunt, a little 
channelled above, closely pierced on both sides with little concave 
dots, and ciliated with a few strong bristles at the edges, and disposed 
close to each other in four rows on the small branches, the large ones 
being always leafless: as the leaves grow older, many of their cilia 
fall off, and they appear nearly naked. The inflorescence is terminal 
ina kind of spike an inch anda half long, and composed of about five 
whorls of flowers, the uppermost of which are 0 close as to touch each 
other, but the undermost gradually a little more distant: the bracts 
are lanceolate and ciliated at the edges, and extend beyond the whorls, 
but fall off soon after the season of flowering: the calyx is bilabiate, 
and a little compressed, with two prominent ciliated edges, and sparkles 


with numerous little fiery-coloured dots ; the mouth bilabiate, ciliated, 


and thickly set with long white hairs ; the upper lip divided to the base, 
into two very narrow segments; the upper lip tridentale; the seeds 
four, 


STRAITS OF THERMOPYLA. 
had journeyed in this manner for about an hour, 
when, having passed several stadia of the antient 
pavement; we suddenly found ourselves in a 
small plain. surrounded by mountains, just 
before the descent to the narrowest part of the 
Straits falls. off abruptly, by a steep and un- 
interrupted: declivity. Here we observed, close 
to the antient way, upon our right, an antient 
TUMULUS, upon’which the broken remains of a 
massive pedestal, asa foundation for some 
monument, were yet conspicuous. ‘In its pre- 
sent state, it is sufficiently entire to prove that 
the form of this pedestal was square, and that 


it covered the top of a conical mound of earth; 
CS cr pemremeceeeeene ee a 
four, naked in the bottom of the calyx, but one of them only appears to 
come to maturity, which is of an inversely ovate form. Unfortunately, 
all the flowers had fallen, before we saw it. It will however appear, 
from the above description, that the plant (with the exception of the 
corolla, which is_yet unknown) hath the essential character both of 
Tuymus and Tuympra; and even whén the blossom is discovered, 
unless it shall prove different from that of either of the above genere, 
must still remain ambiguous. As the compressed shar p edges of the 
calyx, however, are certainly a more decided character than the hairs 
at the ‘mouth, which we have observed in plants of this order, other- 
wise very different both in character and habit; and as the habit of 
eur plant approaches considerably to that of THymBra3; that the 
knowledge of it may not entirely be lost, suffice it at present to describe 
it as a dubious species of that Genus, by the name of TuymsBra? 
- AMBIGUA. TuymBra? floribus. verticillatis spicatis, spicis elongatis; 
 foltis quadrifariam imbricatis, linear ibus, ciliatis, utrinque punetatis 
obtustssimis ; bracteis lanceolatis flores excedentibus. 
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CHAP. which is the shape common not only to antient 


‘VIII. 


./ sepulchres in general, but in particular to those 


of GREECE; as appears in the examples already 
adduced of the Tomb of the Athenians in the 
Plain of Maratrnuon, and the Tomb of the 
Thebans in the Plain of Cuzronéa. It con- 
sisted of large square blocks of a red marble 
breccia, some of which remained as they were 


originally placed : others, dislocated. and 


broken, were lying by, with a considerable 
fragment of one of the wrought corners of the 
pedestal. . The. surface of this red marble 
breccia was entirely encrusted with a brown 
lichen; and, the stone itself, by weathering, was 
so far decomposed upon its surface, that it 
resembled common grey limestone; thereby 
proving the great length of time it has thus 
remained exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere’. It is hardly necessary to allege any 
additional facts to shew to whom this zomb 
belonged. Being the only one that occurs in 
the whole of this defile; and corresponding pre- 
cisely, as to its situation by the side of the 
military way, with the accounts given of it by 


(1) It is however susceptible of a very high polish ; and then it 
appears of a brownish red, spotted and streaked with. white. We 
have preserved specimens of the stone. 
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antient authors, there can be no doubt that this 
was the place of burial alluded to by Herodotus®, 
where those heroes were interred. who fell in the 
action of THERMopyL”; and that the Tumulus 
itself is the Potyanprium mentioned by Strabo, 
whereon were placed the five steLz; one of 
which contained that ¢hrilling Epitaph’, still 
speaking to the hearts of all who love their 
country. 


OZENATIATTEIAONAAKEAAIMONIOIZSOTITHIAE 
KEIME@ATOIZKEINONIIEIOOMENOINOMIMOIS 


It may be thus rendered into English metre 
without altering the sense of the original :— 


? 


_ TO LACEDEMON’S SONS, O STRANGER, TELL, 
THAT HERE, OBEDIENT TO THEIR LAWS, WE FELL! 


The same appellation of Potyanprrivum, as 
applied toa sepulchre, occurs in Pausanias, with 


(2) ©ugdsion 32 of: cedrod raven chace txsrov, xa) role Moaregoy redevTj~ 
cao, % 7. a+ LHerodoti Polymnia, lib, vii. cap. 228. p. 455. eds Gronovit. 
L. Bat. 1715. 

(3) This epitaph is here given from Strabo, (lib. ix. p. 622. ed. Oxon. 


It was composed by Simonides of Ceos. It occurs, with some varia- 
tion, in Herodotus, (ibid.) The words there are: 


5 ~ ~ 
D beiv’, dryyesrov Naxsdaspeoviors ors T7106 
Kiiusha, ois neivov pias oedowsver. 


me 


Polyan- 
drium of 
the Greeks 
who fell at 
THERMO- 
PYLE. 
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mer reference to the Tomb of the Thebans near Cua- 
Wena RONEA': and the only difference between the 


Situation 
of the 
Spartan 
advanced 
guard, 


two is, that the Cheronéan tumulus is larger than 
this: they are both alike in shape. We have 
not thought it right, in relating our discovery of 
this tomb, to introduce any remarks that were 
made afterwards; but the reader, wishing to 
have its history yet further ascertained, will 
find additional testimony concerning it in the 
account which follows. The description of its 
exact situation, with regard to the scene of 
those events which have consecrated to perpe- 
tual memory the narrow passage of Thermopylae, 
will serve to strengthen the opinion here main- 
tained with regard to the tomb itself; for it is 
placed upon the top of the very eminence, 

within the defile, to which all the Greeks retired, 

excepting only the Thebans: “AND THERE,” 


‘says Herodotus*, “IS THE TUMULUS, AT THE 


ENTRANCE OF THE DEFILE, WHERE NOW 
STANDS THE STONE LION TO Leontpas.” They 
retired to this spot, answering also to the situa- 
tion of their camp; for this was within the wall 
that closed the passage; there being a little 


(1) Ti gootavray BY rH worst, TIOAYANAPION @HBAINN tec, x. 47. A. 
Pausan. Beot.s c. 40. p. 795. ed. Kuhnit. 

(2) ’O Dk xormydg ovwes tors iv +H ‘iotd@, axev yy o nibivos Atwr Lornxe tort 
Atwvidy. “Herodoti: Hist. libsvii. caps 228. p..455. ed, Gronovit. 
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plain here, extending along the valley towards ith 
Bodonitza: and there is no other place “ within 
the wall,” where their camp could have been 
situate, as will presently. appear. In the de- 
scription of the position held by the Greeks at 
THERMOPYLa, Leonidas is represented as not 
being within sight of the Persian army*; which 
would have been the case if he had been any- 
where further advanced towards the north. 
When the Spartans composed the advanced 
guard, during the day upon which a person was 
sent by Xerzes to reconnoitre, they had de- 
scended from their camp, and were seen at the 
entry of the defile, without the wall*, a little 
removed from the south-east side of the small 
bridge where the Turkish dervéne now is, upon 
the outside of the old wall:—for these Straits 
are still guarded as a frontier pass; and they | 
are as much the Gates’ of GREECE as they were 
when Xerxes invaded the. country; neither is 
there any reason to doubt, that, with respect to 


43) Vid. Herodot. Polymn. c. 208. p. 449, 

f4) ¥bid. loco cit. 

(5) Tay piv ody weigodov, TlvaAas xarotos, xa) orevd, xa) Otewomians tort 
ye nat Os soped TAncloy wore Tie@Leeve ws *Hoazatous ited. (Strab. Geog. 
lib. ix. p. 621. ed. Oxon.) Livy mentions this Pass nearly in the 
same manner: “‘ Ideo PyLz, et ab aliis, quia calide aque in ipsis 
faucibus sunt, THERMOPYLE locus appellatur.” Lied Hist, tb. xxxvi. 
€. 15. p, 266. tom. S11. ed. Crevier. 
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CHAP. sO narrow a passage, any remarkable circum- 


VIIl. 


——— stance related formerly should be irreconcile- 


able with its present appearance. Indeed, some 
of the most trivial facts, casually dropped by 
historians, guide us to particular parts of the 


defile where the events took place. For ex- 


ample, it is mentioned by Herodotus, that the 
Spartan soldiers, upon the occasion alluded to, 
were found “ combing their hair.” . Whoever 
has seen the inhabitants ef the country thus 
occupied, must have observed that this opera- 
tion of cleansing the hair is also accompanied 
by ablution, and that it takes place, of course, 
by the side of some fountain. The mere cir- 
cumstance of .being stationed near to a fountain, 
often suggests to the persons so situate the 
propriety of this duty. Observing therefore 
the little change that has taken place in Greece, 
in any of the customs among its inhabitants, 
relating to their way of life, it might be ex- 
pected that a fountain still exists, denoting the 
spot where the Spartans were seen upon this 
occasion. Whether the probability be admitted 
or not, the sequel will shew that this is really 
the truth. 


Be - 
(1) Tods 38 ves xomus xreviGoutvovs.  Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. c. 208. 
p. 449. ed. Gronov. 
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Hence the descent becomes rapid towards cHAP. 
the narrowest part of the Straits; and the miii- pial 
tary way leading through thick woods which 
cover the declivity, is in many places broken 
up by torrents, as it is described by Strabo. In 
about three quarters of an hour from the Poty- | 
ANDRIUM, we arrived at the waLL mentioned Great 
by Herodotus*. The remains of it are still very Wall, ae 
considerable; insomuch that it has been traced 
the whole way from the Gulph of Malia to the 
Gulph of Corinth, a distance of twenty-four 
leagues ; extending along the mountainous chain 
of Gira from sea to sea, and forming a barrier 
towards the north of Greece, which excludes 
the whole of @iolia and Thessaly. In this re- 
spect it resembles the wall of Antoninus, in the 
north of Britain. It may be supposed that we 
did not follow it beyond the immediate vicinity 
of the Straits of Thermopyle, where it begins ; 
but this fact, as to its great length, was com- 
municated to us by our guides; and it was 
afterwards confirmed by the positive assurance 
of our Consul at Zeitén. It is built with large 
and rudely-shaped stones, which have been put 
together with cement; and in many places the 
work is now almost concealed by the woods 
and thickets that have grown over it. 


Ge i a a i rn re ee 


(2) Herodot. ibid. 
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«ee Immediately after passing this wal/, upon the 
mw outside of-it,.and upon.the left hand, is seen the 

| fountain before alluded to; precisely in. the situ- 
ation that must have been occupied by the Spar- 

tans, when reconnoitred by command of. Xerzes. 
revs It is shaded by an enormous. Plane- tree (Pla- 
tanus Orientalis) of unknown antiquity,.self-sown 

in its origin,-and one of many that may have 
flourished upon the spot. ever since the -Lace- 
demonian soldiers were seen at. this fountain, 
combing their hair, and amusing. themselves 
with gymnastic exercises'. Indeed, if the 
stories related by antient authors of the great 
age of the Oriental Plane-tree, in certain in- 
stances, were to be admitted as true, the. pre- 
sent example might only be considered as an 
immediate offspring of some. venerable plant 
found here upon that occasion; for the latile of 
Thermopyle was fought only four hundred and 
eighty-one years before the Christian era’, and 
Pausanias tells of a plane-tree in Arcadia sup- 
posed to have been planted by Menelaus; so that 
the age of the tree, when he saw it, must have 
been thirteen hundred years. It is well known 
that the seeds of the Platanus Orientalis remain 


(1) Herodoti. Polymnia, c. 208. 
(2) Vid. Chronicon ex Marmor. Arundel, L', 66, 67. 
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upon the tree, in little balls, until the spring; 
as they do not ripen early in the autumn. We 
found many of the seed-vessels in a mature 
state, hanging from the branches: and being 
desirous of bearing away a living memorial 
from,a spot so celebrated, we gathered many of 
them’. Thence, leaving the fountain, we entered 
the extensive bog, or fen, through which a 
narrow paved causeway offers the only -ap- 
proach to all. the southern parts of Greece. 
This causeway has, upon either side of it, a 
deep and impassable morass; and it is further 
bounded by the sea towards the east, and the 
precipices of Mount Gia towards the west. Here 
is situate the Turkish dervéne, or barrier, upon a 


4 


(3) The seeds of this tree were afterwards sown by the author in a 
carla belonging to the Fellows of Jesus College, Cumtridge, where 
they sprang up; and there is one tree now standing iv that garden, 
which has been thus raised. {It is in -a flourishing state; but its 
height at present does not exceed eleven feet, and its virth is only 
seven inches in circumference. The Oriental Plane-tree is not a plant 
of very quick growth; but in warm latitudes, especially if it be near 
to water, it attains a most astonishing size. lian relates the ad- 
oration that was paid by Xerves to a tree of this sort in Paryeia. The 
marvellous (lane-tree of the Island of Cos has heen described in a 
former Part of t!ese Travels. Pliny mentions a Plane-tree in Lycia 

‘that had mouldered away into an immense cave, eighty feet in cir- 
cumference. The Governor of the province, with eighteen others, 
dined commodiously upon benches of pumice placed around it.** Cali- 
gula had a tree of the same kind, at his villa: the hollow of it held 
fifteen persons at dinner, with all their attendants. 
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small narrow stone bridge, which marks the 


nya MOSt important point of the whole passage ; ; 


Of the 
Pyle and 
Therma. 


because it is_still occupied by sentinels, aS mn 
antient times; and is therefore, even now, con+ 
sidered as the IIYAAI of the southern provinces. 
The Therme, or hot springs, whence this defile — 
received the appellation of THERMoPpyLa, are 
at a short distance from this bridge, a little far- 
thér on, towards the north’: the old paved 
causeway leads to those springs, immediately 
after passing the bridge. They issue princi- 
pally from two mouths at the foot of the lime+ 
stone precipices of Gira, upon the left of the 
causeway, which here passes close under the 
mountain, and on this part of it scarcely admits 
two horsemen abreast of each other; the morass 
upon the right, between the causeway and the 
sea, being so dangerous, that we wére near 
being buried with our horses, by our impru- 
dence in venturing a few paces into it from the 
paved road. These springs, formerly sacred to 
Hercules*, are still called Toermaz. They are 
half way between Bodonitza and Zeittin. We 


(1) ‘In ipsis faucibus.” Livius. 

(2) All hot springs and warm baths were sacred to Hercules ; ews 
those of the Pass of Thermopyle were especially consecrated to him; 
and all the surrounding country was rendered illustrious by his history. 
This appears particularly from: the Trachinie of SoPHOCLEs ;_ refe- 
rences to which have been already made. 
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dismounted, to examine their temperature: CHAP. 
and, as it was now noon, we first.estimated the a 
temperature of the external air; it equalled 51° 
of Fahrenheit. The temperature of the water, 
within the mouth of the springs, amounted to 
111°; being 31° lower than the temperature 
of the hot springs at Lydia Hamam near Alex- 
andria Troas; which are nearly at the same 
height from the level of the sea*. Yet the 
water appeared very hot when we placed our 
hands in it; and smoke ascended from it con- 
tinually. The water is impregnated with car- 
bonic acid, lime, muriate of soda, and sulphur. 
It is very transparent, but it deposits a calca- 
-reous incrustation upon the substances in its 
neighbourhood. The ground about the springs 
yields a hollow sound, like that within the crater 
of the Solfatara near Naples. In some places, 
near to the springs, we observed cracks and 
fissures filled with stagnant water, through 
which a gaseous fluid was rising in large bub- 
bles to the surface. The fetid smell of this gas 


(3) See a former Part of these Travels, Vol. If. Chap.VI. pp.189, 90. 
Octavo Edit. Dr. Holland says, he ‘‘ found the temperature to be 
pretty uniformly 103°, or 104°, of Fahrenheit ;’”” which is even less than 
our statement: but perhaps Dr. H. did not place his thermometer 
quite so far within the mouth of these springs ;. for this would cause a 
difference equal to seven or eight degrees of Fahrenheit.—See Travels, 
&c. by Henry Holland, M.D. p. 382. Lond. 1815. 
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powerfully bespeaks its nature; for it is sul- 
—_— phuretted hydrogen. Having before alluded 
to'the accuracy with which SopHocies adapted 
the scenery of the Trachinie to real appearances 


around the Sinus Maliacus, it may be worthy of 


remark, that even this trivial circumstance, of © 
the gaseous ebullition through crevices of the 
earth at Thermopylae, did not escape his obser- 


vation. He makes a curious use of it, inthe - 


scene between Dejanira and the Chorus; ‘when 


che causes the former to relate, that some of the 
wool stained with the blood of the Centaur 


Nessus, falling upon the Trachinian Plain, in a 


place where the sun’s rays were the most fierce, 


there boiled up from the earth’ frothy bubbles. 


The audience who were present during its re- 


presentation, and who were well acquainted 
with all that was worthy of observation in the 
Plain of Trachinia, must have regarded with a 
high degree of satisfaction the appropriation 
of its physical phenomena to an interesting 
story; because it was interweaving facts, 
whereof many of them had been witnesses, with 
the machinery of .a fable, which, as a popular 
superstition, was of course listened to by them 


"Ex 08 ys, obey 


(1) 
wgatusir’, drveCioves Peoupaders &dgor. 


Sophoclis Trachinia, ver. 701. vol. 1. p.252. ed. Brunck. 
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with-all the attention due to the most solemn 
truths. And, at this distance of time, a new in- 
terest is given to the most beautiful productions of 


the Grecian drama, when we know that the Poet,. 


in his descriptions, did not merely delineate an 
ideal picture, but that he adapted the mytholo- 
gical tales of his country to the actual features 


of its geography, and to its existing characte-. 


ristical phenomena. We have before shewn that 


the antiquities of Mycene were made subservient. 
to his plan of the Electra; and.perhaps it will 


_ hereafter appear, as Grexce becomes better 
known, that the observations we have now 
made, respecting the Trachinie, may be ex- 
tended to all the other productions of his Muse. 


The nature of this narrow pass at THERMOPY L& 
has been suiliciently explained: it is owing 


entirely to the marshy plain which hes at the 
foot of a precipitous part of Mount Gita, between 
the base of the mountain and the sea. This 
marsh never having been drained, is, for the 
most part, one entire bog; and there is no possi- 
_ bility of obtaining a passage by land along the 
shore, from south to north, or rather from south- 
east to north-west, excepting over the paved caise- 
way here described. The most critical part of 
the Pass is at the hot springs, or-at the bridge 


» Nature of 
the Pass of 
THerito- 
PYLE. 
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where the Turkish dervéne is placed. At. the 


mae former, the traveller has the mountain close to 


~ Path over 
Mount 
Gta. 


him on one side, and a deep bog on the other. 
A handful of brave troops might therefore 
intercept the passage of the mightiest army that 
the Persian or any other Eastern empire ever 
mustered : and this we find they did; until a 
path was pointed out for the troops of Xerzes, 


which conducted his soldiers, by a circuitous 


route over the mountain, to the rear of the Gre- 
cian camp. The same path was also pointed out 
to us‘: it is beyond the hot springs, towards the 
north; and it is still used by the inhabitants of 
the country, in their journeys to Salona, the 
antient Amphissa. After following this path to a 
certain distance, another road branches from it 
towards the south-east, according to the route 
pursued by the Persians upon that occasion. 


The defile, or strait, continues to a certain 
distance beyond the hot springs; and then the 
road bears off, all at once, across the plain 
towards Zeitin. It is still paved in many places ; 


(1) “The Persians, says Procopius, found only one path over the 
mountains: nowthere are many and large enough to admit a cart 
or chariot ;—apekiray on:dév v1 obedy. (De Cedip. lib. iv.)’*  Walvole’s 
MS, Journal. : 
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and it thereby marks exactly the line of march cap. 
observed by Leonidas and the Greeks, in their | hea 


daring attack upon the Persian camp, in the 
night before their defeat, when they ventured 
out of the defile. But we found it impossible 
to ascertain precisely where Heracléa stood, 
distinctly as it is mentioned by Zivy®, or to 
mark the course of the Asopus river. Several 
streams may irrigate this plain; which, at the 
time of our passing, were all combined into one 
flood, by the inundation of the Sperchius towards 
its mouth. This last is the main river, and 
indeed the only one to be noticed: it comes 
. from a plain which extends round Mount Gta 
towards the west. It was upon our left as we 
passed from the hot springs to go to Zeitéin; and 
it joins the marshy plain of Tuermopyiz 
towards the Sinus Maliacus. We looked back 
towards the whole of this defile with regret ; 
marvelling, at the same time, that we should 
quit with reluctance a place, which, without the 
interest thrown over it by antient history, would 
be one of the most disagreeable upon earth. 
Unwholesome air, mephitic exhalations bursting 


(2) “ Sita est Heraclea in radicibus CETH MONTIS: ipsain campo, 
arcem imminentem loco alto et undique precipiti habet.” Livii Hist. 
hb. xxxvi, c. 29. tom. IIL. p. 273.  Crevier. 

: 
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cHap, through the rifted and rotten surface of a cor- 
—-— rupted soil, as if all the land around were’ 


diseased; afilthy and fetid quagmire; ‘‘a heaven’ 
fat with fogs;” stagnant, but reeking pools; 
hot and sulphureous springs; in short, such a 
scene of morbid nature, as suggested to the 
fertile imagination of antient Poets their ideas 
of a land poisoned by the ‘ood of Nessus,” and 


which calls to mind their descriptions of Tar-' 


‘arus, can only become delightful from the most 
powerful circumstances of association that ever 
were produced by causes diametrically oppo- 
site;—an association combining, in the mere 
mention of the place, all that is great, and good, 
and honourable ; all that has been embalmed as 
most ‘dear in the minds of a grateful posterity. 
In the overwhelming recollection of the sacrifice 
that was here offered, every other consideration 
is forgotten; the Pass of Thermopyle becomes 
consecrated; it is made a source of the best 
feelings of the human heart; and it ‘shall be 


1% ~ 


had in everlasting remembrance’, 


(1) There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 


Todwell a weeping bermit there.” 
Ce lier S, 
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‘Hence we passed over the swampy Plain of CHAP. 
Trachinia, in the midst of the worst air of all oe ; 
Greece, overgrown with tall reeds, and inhabited on pada 
by buffaloes; animals, almost amphibious, de- 
lighting in stagnant’ pools and watery plains, 
and always seeming to thrive the best where 
the human race thrives the worst: The marshes 
of Terracina in Italy are full of them; and the 
lands of Lower Egypt, inundated by the Nile. We 
crossed the river Sperchius, by means of a stone 
bridge: it was at this time overflowingits banks, 
flooding all the land near to it; and ‘rolling, 
like the Nile, in many a muddy vortex. Upon 
the stone bridge the Turks established a dervéne, Turkish 
as a barrier, upon this side of the defile; which ”””” 
may be considered as the Gate of Phthiotis and 
Tuessaty. It is held by Albanians, who col- 
lect a tribute from passengers for the privilege 
of passing. Soon after crossing this bridge, thé 
ground gradually rises, towards the north, from 
the flooded and marshy land. We saw a large 
tumulus in the plain; and immediately after- 
wards arrived at the town of Zeitén, distant zeitin. 
three hours’ journey from the het springs of 
THERMOPYL&. 


Zeitém may bé described as a miniature mode 
of Atnéns. The town had suffered grievously 
VOL. VII. Y 
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by fire three months before. It has been be- 
lieved that Zeitzm was the antient Lamia; and 


“we were of this opinion: but Meletius, the 


archbishop of Joannina, entertained different 
sentiments. We found his work upon Geo- 
graphy in the Consul’s house, and it was the 
first time that we had seen it. The name of 
this place has been written Zeituni and Zituni, 
but its inhabitants write it Zeitén. One argu- 
ment which may be urged against this position 
of Lamia is, that there are no antiquities upon | 
the spot. We could find nothing as a trace. 
of the former existence of any Grecian city. 
The town is governed by a Waiwode, a Disdar, 
and a Cadi; but all these tegether, with several 
Beys who reside here, are under the dominion 
of Ali Pasha, and they tremble at the sound of — 
his name. There are from eight hundred to a 
thousand houses in Zeitdén, and about a thousand | 
shops. The inhabitants are Turks and Greeks. 
Their commerce is altogether ruined: it con- 
sisted in the exportation of silk, cotton, and 


corn. We could not avoid remarking a very 


great resemblance between the Albanian. women 
of Zeitin, and those of Jndia whom we. had 
seen with our army in Egypt: they resem- 
ble that Indo-European tribe called Gipsies in 
England, whose characteristic physiognomy has 
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a degree of permanence that no change of CUAN, 7 
Vil. 


climate seems to affect. 


On Sunday, December the twentieth, we left 
Zeitun, about half after eight a.m.; and began 
fo ascend the mountains of Tuzssaty ; leaving 
towards our left the mountain Orurys, now 
called Kata V-Othry. The weather was de- 
lightful, but the mountains very generally 
covered with snow. As we left Zeitiin, we 
saw, near to the town, a tomb constructed 
in the old Cyclopéan style: it was what is called 
a Cromlech in Wales, consisting of two uprights, 
with a large slab laid across: near to it there 
was a cistern, probably a Soros. There is a paved 
road, or antient military way, over’ this moun- 
tain. The rocks of the mountains have here 
an ochreous appearance. After riding to the 
top of a very steep and high mountainous 
ridge, north of the town, we halted to make 
ebservations by the magnetic needle. 


¥2 Bearings 


ener es, tases? 
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Bearings noted upon the Summit of a Mountain north 
of ZEITUN. 

STRAITS OF THERMOPYLE se fs 5S. Suk. 

Mount Parnassus, indistinctly seen . s.and bye. 


‘Courss oF THE SPERCHIUs down the valley between 


the mountainous chain of Gira and that of Orurys, 
Fra OAL) GR COTE TST a aerate 
This river is here called Cocpeiinls, | 
Mount Orurys, high, steep, and snowy . . s. w. 
High ‘Mountain of Salona (AMPHIssa) appearing be- 
tween (Era and OrHRys. . . . s. andbyw. 
Mount Gira . . .. + + «+ S.andby kz. 
An exceeding high sidan 10a) Mountain, with a flat top, 
covered with snow, and lying towards the right, 
beyond Mount Othrys . . . . W.eandbyn. 


This mountain stands in the same line of direction as the 
Plain of the Sperchius, and the course of that river; 
that is to say, N. w. and’s.:. and. at the end of the 
visible part of the plain, as if it terminated there. 
The peasants who were our guides, told us that the 
Sperchius and many other streams flow from that 

‘mountain. It is called Veluchia, or Velikia, by the 
natives ; and. they say it stands in Agrdfa. On its’ 
top there is a plain; and in winter, they say, a lake. 
It should also be observed, that Orurys is still called 
Kata V’Othry; and it is not situate as laid down in 
maps, to the north of the river Sperchius, but, as 
before stated, to the south-west. 


Thence descending towards the north, at the 


distance of three hours and a half from Zeitdn, 
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we passed a Turhish dervéne, and again paid thea 
tribute. Afterwards we crossed a very exten- ree 
sive plain of good and rich land, but entirely ache 
uncultivated, and covered over with brush- 
wood and with dwarf oaks. At the distance 

of an hour and a half from the dervéne, we saw 

upon our left, in a cultivated spot, the remains 

of some antient buildings, and two tumuli; one 

on either side of the old military way. The 
prospect in other respects was that of a bleak 

and desolated region. This plain is called 
Dowclu. At its extremity, we passed a river 

by a bridge. We saw, towards our left, a 
large lake among some mountains: our guides 
called it Limne Dowclu. Here we observed 

that the faithful little dog, which had accom- 
panied us in all our travels, was missing: and 

he was become so great a favourite with all 

our party, owing to his odd appearance and 
uncommon sagacity, that even the Tchohodar 
vowed he would not proceed without him ;—~ 

a singular instance, in a Turk, of attachment to a 

dog. The consequence was, that one half of 

the party measured back their steps all the- 

way to the dervéne, while the rest waited at the 
bridge with the baggage. At the dervéne they 
heard the cries of the little animal; who had 
posted himself upon the top of a very lofty hill, 
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approach of some one, who was also heard 
calling to him. As soon as he saw Mr. Cripps, 
he ran to him as if shot froma gun; and leap- 
ing upon his horse, remained seated behind his 
saddle until he arrived once more at the bridge. 
By this time, evening was. coming on; and we 
were overtaken by a Tuhtar Courier from Tri- 
polizza in the Morea; who pretended that 
he had been only one day upon his journey, 
and that he expected to arrive at Constantinople 
in six days. This appeared to us to be impos- 
sible. Afterwards, our journey was continued 
through woods; and we often observed the 
remains of a pavedroad. The guides frustrated 
our plan of seeing THaumacra, now called 
Thaumaco, by going a shorter road to PuaR- 
sata, and leaving it upon our left; thereby 
shortening the distance at least three hours. 
Tuaumacra contains the remains of antient 
walls, and it ought to be visited. It is situate 
upon the top of a hill. We were surprised, 
soon afterwards, to find that the plain over 
which we had been travelling was very highly 
elevated: after ascending a gentle slope, upon 
leaving the woods, there was suddenly exposed 
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to our view one of the most extensive prospects CHAP. 
in all Greece. To the north-east we surveyed —~—~ 
the immense Plain of Crocius ; and, looking Phinhea : 
down, beheld summits of many mountains far 
below us. The antient paved-way, by which we : 
descended, bore off in that direction. We asked 
the guides whither the other road conducted ; : 
and they said, to Valos; shewing that the 
antient name of Atos is still preserved ;—for Atos. : 
throughout Thessaly they have a practice of 
.prefixing a 6 before the original name, which 
‘1s pronounced V; as @’Othry, for Ornrys; and 
2’ Alos, for Atos'. Our descent hence continued 
along the old road, which was much broken up, 
and in some parts entire; but whether entire or 
broken, we were compelled to ride upon it, as 


there was no other. Another immense prospect 


(1) The people of Thessaly entertain a tradition that the jirst ship 
(alluding to the Argo) sailed from this place ; by which it is evident 
they mean Volo, the antient PaGAs#, situate at the mouth of the river 
Onchestus, in the Sinus Pelasgicus. The Argo, however, was launched 
at Aphete. ALos was upon the river 4mphrysus, in PHTHIOTIS, at the 
northern termination of Mount Othrys, distant sixtystadia from ITONE. 
See Stephanus de Urbib. &c. p.66. Ld, Gronoviit, Amst. 1678. Its 
situation is more fully pointed out by Strabo, as cited by Gronovius in 
Note (26) of the same edition, ‘033 Bésmrixds "AAos bd rH wigurs nEiTOI TNS 
Olouas dpous apis kexrov xtietvou 7 Dbidrids, x. +. d. (Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. 
p- 627. Ed. Oxon.) But Strabo afterwards adds, that dlos was placed 
by -Artemidorus upon the sea-shore: ’Agreidwges 08 Thy "Aroy iv on 
wugaria cidncw, x tr The geography of THEssaLy remains now, as it 
ever was, in a state of great uncertainty. 
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now presented itself; and at almost an equal 


—-—. depth below us, to that before mentioned. It 


Plain of 
Lharsalia. 


Pharsa. 


was the PLain or PuHarsaLia, so renowned 
for the great battle between the armies of 
Julius Caesar and Pompey, when twenty-four 
thousand soldiers of Pompey’s army were made 
prisoners of war. It was fought on the twelfth 
of May, forty-eight years B.c. The pleasure 
of beholding this magnificent prospect was 
greatly diminished by our want of knowledge 
of other objects. The eye roamed over distant 
summits, as if it surveyed a world of moun- 
tains: but our guides were so ignorant, that 
they could not tell us one of their names; and 
we might have attempted in vain to form con- 
jectures of them by the wretched maps which 
exist of all this country. Soon afterwards it 
became dark ; and the rest of our journey this 
day proved so fatiguing, that it was with much 
ado we could sit upon our horses to reach the 
end of it. A long, laborious, and difficult 
descent was to be got over. After many an 
anxious inquiry of our guides concerning the 
distance yet remaining to our place of rest, 
about two hours after darkness began, the 
illuminated minarets of PHarsatvus’, now called 


(1) @WAPSAACD, wirAis Oeroudias, x. ve A. Stephanus De Urtibus, 
p. 691. ed. Gronovii. ) 
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Pharsa, comforted us with the assurance that 
the Ahan was near. ; 


The Reader would perhaps smile if he knew 
what sort of comfort the ‘han itself afforded, 
when we arrived. All these places are alike in 
Turkey. There is not a dog-kennel in England 
where a traveller might not lodge more commo- 
diously than in one of these ‘hans; and the 
caravanserais are yet worse than the fhans. A 
dirty square room, the floor covered with dust, 
and full of rat-holes, without even a vestige of 
furniture, is all he finds as the place for his 
repose. If he arrive without provisions, there 
is not the smallest chance of his getting any 
thing to eat, or even straw for his bed. Insuch 
an apartment we passed the night ;—unable 
even to kindle a fire; for they brought us green 
wood, and we were almost suffocated with 
smoke ;—not to mention the quantity of vermin 
with which such places always abound, and 
the chance of plague-infection from their filthy 
walls. This subject is merely touched upon, 
that persons who have not visited Turkey may 
know what they ought to expect, before they un- 
dertake a journey thither. Yet, even to all this, 
weariness, and watchfulness, and shivering cold, 
and other priyations, will at last fully reconcile 
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travellers, and make them long for such a 


‘~~ housing. In these places there is no separation 


Tahtar 
Couriers. 


of company;—masters and servants, cattle- 
drivers and guides, and every casual pas- 
senger of the road, make their bed together. 
We had been scarcely long enough, in our sorry 
chamber at Pharsalus, to sweep away some of 


‘the dirt upon its floor, when other Tehtar 
Couriers arrived; travelling as the former one 


(who passed us upon the road with despatches), 
night and day. It was curious to see how 


‘these men take what they call their Caif 


(refreshment) at one of these ‘hans. The horse 


is left standing in the court; while for the 
‘space of about ten minutes, or during the 
interval of changing horses, the Tahtar squats,— 
‘for it cannot be called sitting,—with his back 
‘against the wall, supporting himself upon the 
‘soles of his feet, and inhaling rapidly the fumes 
‘of his pipe upon his lungs; sending it back in 


curling volumes through his nostrils. Then, if 


he can procure about as much muddy coffee as 
would fill the bowl of a table-spoon, he utters 
his Alhamdulillah (God le praised!) and con- 
‘tinues his expedition with renovated energy. 


The surprising journeys undertaken by these 
men on horseback, and the rapidity with which 


‘they are performed, are such as, if related, 
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would exceed belief. In fact, there are no CHAP. 
couriers in the world who are capable of t—_—_ 
sustaining similar fatigue for an equal length of 

time ; not even the Russian Feldlégers, m their 
Pavoskies. The Tahtars are sent as couriers to 

all parts of the empire: and it is for this reason 

that the dress they wear is considered the 

safest disguise any Christian traveller can as- 

sume, who is compelled to journey alone 
through the Turkish provinces. 


Silver Medals of the Locri Opuntii. 
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PHARSALIA, TO THE VALLEY OF TEMPE. 


Appearance of the Country after passing Thermopyle— 
Boundaries and names of Thessaly — Pharsalus and 
Palepharsalus— Population of Pharsa—Field of the Bat- — 
ile of Pharsalia— Appearance of the Plain—Pelasgiotis 
— Numerous Sepulchres— Antique Cars—Larissa—Evil 
disposition of its inhabitants — Population—Commerce 
—Penéus River—Larissa Cremaste—Road to Tempe— 
Tumuit— Military Way —Nesonis Palus—View of 
Olympus—Entrance of the Valley—Gonnus—Origin of - 
the Defile—Ampelakia— Natural locality of the Verde- 
antico Marble—consequence of the discovery—Atrakia 
—Marmor Atracium— Village of Ampelékia-~—Manu- 
Sactory—Effect of the English Cotton-mills—Manner 
of making the thread—Process of dyeing the wool— 

: Bearing 


PHARSALTA. 


Bearing of the Defile—Antient fortification—Roman 
Inscription—its date ascertained — use made of it— 
Former notions of Tempe—Descriptions given of it by 
antient authors—Pococke and Busching—Value of 
Livy’s Observations—Pliny and Elian. 


ferss leaving the old boundaries of Grecia 
Propria, the traveller, in the wider fields of 
TueEssaty, finds an altered region, and an 
altered people. The difference is perceivable 
from the instant that he has passed the heights 
behind Zeitén. Turssaty was the Yorkshire of 
Antient Greece, as to its country and its inhabi- 
tants. A vulgar adage in England, maintaining 
that ‘‘ if ahalter be cast upon the grave of a York- 
shireman, he will rise and steal ahorse;’ and the 
saying, “Do not put Yorkshire upon us,” as de- 
precating fraud ; express the aphorisms antiently 
in use respecting the Thessalians, who were 
notorious for their knavish disposition; inso- 
much that. base money was called Thessalian 
coin, anda cheating action Thessalian treachery. 
Do: not these facts tend to establish former 
_ observations concerning the effect produced by; 
different regions upon the minds of the natives‘? 
—for Thessaly has not forfeited its archaic 


(1) See Chap. II. of this Volume, p: 60. 
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character; and with regard to the shrewd pea- 
santry of Yorkshire, however we may be dis- 
posed to make the exception, and to dispute the 
application of an illiberal pleasantry, we shall 
not be able to banish it from the language of 
common conversation. The boundaries how- 
ever of Thessaly have varied as often as the 
appellation it has received’. Its most antient 
denomination was Pelasgia; wherefore Homer 


always calls it Pelasgicon Argos. He does not 


once mention it under the name of Thessaly. It 


has also borne the various names of Pyrrhea, 


femonia, Pandora, Nesonis, and lastly Thessaly. 
It is divided by Strabo* into the four districts of 
Phthiotis, Esticotis, Thessaliotis, and Pelasgiotis ; 


all of which Piolemy* ascribes to Macedonia. 


We found but few antiquities remaining of — 
the antient Poarsatus. Like other towns and 
villages of TuEessaty, Pharsa is so entirely 
under Turkish domination, and has been so long 
in the hands of Moslems, that if they have not 
destroyed the relics of its former state, they 
have always hidden them from a traveller’s view. 


(1) Vid. Stephan. de Urbib. p. 305. Not. 46. edit. Gronovii. Amst. 
1678. 

(2) Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. 

(3) Ptolemeai Geog. lib. iii. cap. 13. 
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The name alone remains to shew what it once CHAP. 
was. South-west of the town, indeed, there is a abe Le 
hill surrounded with antient walls, formed of 

large masses of a coarse kind of marble. There 

is also the lower part .of a Gate. And upon a 

lofty rock above the town, towards the south, 

are other ruins of greater magnitude; shewing 

a considerable portion of the walls of the dcro- 

polis, and remains of its Propylea. . This place, 

as it is usual, is called Palgo-castro.. Livy men- Pale. 
tions a PanmruarsaLus‘*; and Strabo notices 7" 
the new and the o/d city*.. The modern town is 

situate at the foot of a mountain commanding a 

very extensive view towards the north of the 
Plain of Pharsalia, extending east and west. In 

the court of the Ahan, and in other parts of the 

town, we saw some steps made of enormous 
blocks of stone. Pharsa contains two thousand. Population 
houses; but, for its inhabitants, a far greater aaa 
proportion of Turks than of Greeks. There are 

four mosques; and the ‘cisterns, within the 

courts and inclosures of these sanctuaries, and 

of the houses, perhaps contain inscriptions; but 


(4) ** Castra eo tempore A. Hostilius in Thessalia circa Palepharsa- 
lum kabebat.” Vid. Liv. Hist. Epitome), lib. xliv. c.1. p. 678. 
Paris, 1738. 

(5) Tis ot wuraias wad ving viag Strab. Geog. lib.ix. p. 625. ed. Oxon, 


Field of the. 
Battle of 
Pharsalia. 


PHARSALIA. 
we could not procure a sight of any one of- 
them. This place is an Episcopal See, under 
the Archbishopric of Larissa’. Strabo men- 
tions the old and the new town®. The old is’ 
also often noticed by Livy, and by other 
writers’. 


Monday, December 21, we left Pharsalus, in a 
thick fog. Ina quarter of an hour we saw a 
Tumulus, or Polyandrium, the usual indication of 
a field of battle; as in the instances already so 
often adduced. We came to a bridge of four- 
teen arches ; five whereof were large, and the 
rest of inconsiderable and disproportionate size. 
The situation of this bridge, with respect to 
Pharsa, very accurately agrees with a remark 
by dppian* as to the interval between Pharsalus 
and the river Enrpevs. We cannot possibly 
therefore have a better beacon for the situation 
of the contest between Cesar and Pompey; as 


(1) Vid. Annot. in Stephan. de Urbib. ed. Gronov. p. 691. Not. 53. 

(2) Ibid. Strab. Geog. lib. ix. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4). “ duo 0h nab rerragaxioxidlovs tov Iradray Qiraxus rod oreurortdov 
KUTHMIT AY, HueTaTos Tos Aowmwovs, ts To wrraky Dupgodrov ve woacws xo 
"Evriws rorapad, eva nat 6 Kaioue dvredisxooues. i. e. Quapropter relictis 
quatuor millibus Italorum, qui castra custodirent, ceteros deduxit én 
aciem inter Pharsalum urbem et Enipeum amnem. Ubi et Cesar ex 
adverso constitit, castris dispositis.” Vid. Appian. de Bell. Civil. lid. ii. 
vol. Il. p. 278. Ed. Schweighacuser. Lips. 1785. 
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indeed the zomh shews, marking the heap raised 
over the dead upon that memorable occasion. 
Mr. Walpole is also of this opinion; although he 
has not noticed the tomb in his Journal; neither 
did we observe the cotton plantation which he 
mentions: but this is of little moment. He 
mentions the course of the river, and the situa- 
tion of the feld of battle, in his Journal’. 


From Pharsa to Larissa, the road is excellent. 
{t is almost entirely over plains covered with 
fine turf, without a single stone, but sometimes 
interspersed with a fine gravel. The soil is 
very rich. The Plain of Pharsalia, which we 
crossed first, riding during an entire hour at a 
jog-trot, resembled the scenery in Cambridge- 


shire; so much so, that we could not avoid 


noticing the circumstance; being similarly flat 
and dreary, without inclosures, exhibiting pas- 
ture mixed with ploughed land, and dykes near 
the road, beyond which were shepherds with 
their flocks: only, instead of the Royston crows, 
we had nobler flights of eagles and vultures. A 
dense fog, concealing the distant mountains, 


(5) “ The traveller cannot miss finding the field of battle, now over- 
grown with cotton: it is, says Appian, wereld DagodAc rt worsws nal 
"Evxtws xoraucd. The Enipeus flows into the Apidanus, which is received 
by the Penéus.” Walpole’s MS. Journal. 
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tendered, the similitude more striking. After 


IX. 
—-— we quitted this plain, we crossed over some 


Pelasgiotis, 


‘Numerous 
Sepulchres. 


hills of trifling elevation; and thence descended 
into the immense campaign of Larissa, once 
the greater plain of the Pelasgi. The soil here 
is the finest that can be imagined; the land, 
although in many parts uncultivated, being 
smooth and flat, but, even in places where the 
plough had passed, very negligently kept, and 
full of weeds. In this plain are some of the 
most remarkable tumuli known, both as to their 
size and to the regularity of their form. Lucan 
seems to have had the numerous sepulchres of 
Thessaly in contemplation, in one of his splendid 
digressions °. 


At some distance from our road, we saw 


(1) ‘* Thessalia infelix quo tanto crimine tellus 
Lesisti Superos, ut te tot mortibus unam, 
Tot scelerum fatis premerent? quod sufficit evum, 
Immemor ut donet belli tibi damna vetustas ? 
Que seges infecta surget non decolor herba 
Quo non Romanos violabis vomere manes ? 
._Ante nove venient acies, scelerique secundo 
Prestabis nondum siccos hoe sanguine campos. 
‘Omnia majorum vertamus busta licebit, 
Et stantes tumulos, et qui radice vetusta 
Effudére suas, victis compagibus, urnas: 
Plus cinerfm Hemonie sulcis telluris aratur, 
Pluraque ruricolis feriuntur dentibus ossa.”’ 
Lucani Pharsal. lib, vii. v. 847. p. 229. Lips. 1726. 
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several parties of Turkish sportsmen, coursing, 
on horseback, with negro attendants, and with 
very fine greyhounds. The plough ‘in this 
country is drawn either by a pair of oxen or by 
two buffaloes. As we drew nigh to Larrssa, 
the fog dispersed; and the atmosphere ‘be- 
coming clear, we saw a chain of mountains, like 
a great wall, stretching east and west; and 
bounding all the plain towards the north) At 
the base of this vast barrier lies’ the town of 
Larissa, extending in a long line, and making a 
magnificent appearance. We counted not less 
than twenty-four mosques and minarets. Here 
we saw, once more in use, those antique cars, 
drawn by oxen or by buffaloes, with solid 
wheels,-which we had observed in the Plain of 
Troy, and of which a representation was given 
in a former Part of these Travels’. We noticed, 
also, other wheel-carriages, for the first time 
since we left Constantinople. The very sight of 
them proved our approximation to northern 
regions, and that we should now more fre- 
quently encounter the genuine Thracian and 
Sarmatic habits. 


As we entered Larissa, and rode along the 
= . 4 


(2) See the Vignette to Chap. V. Vol, IIL, Octavo Edit. 
Z 2 
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CHAP. streets, we saw very few antiquities: they con-. 
PY sisted of the broken shafts of Corinthian pillars, 
and cornices. The ccemetery near the town,. 

by the prodigious quantity of marble it con- 

tains, hewn into the most barbarous imitations 

of Turkish tiaras, such as calpacks and turbans, 

_ offers a convincing testimony of the havoc made 

by the Moslems of Larissa, among works of 
Grecian art, during the long period that this 

city has been in their possession. We found 

here some antient sepulchral marbles, used for 

Turkish tomb-stones, with Greek inscriptions, 
mentioning merely the names and countries of 

the deceased: but no other inscription, nor a 

single entire column, could be seen. There 

was a conak at this place; but we found it to 

Evil diss be absolutely uninhabitable, and the people 
seers belonging to it were as insolent and fierce as 
nia savages. We therefore resolved to wait upon 
the Bey, taking care to be accompanied by our 
Tchohodar. After making our way through a 

throng of slaves and attendants, we found him 

in a sumptuous apartment, fitted up after the 

Eastern manner; sitting, not upon the couch, 

but upon the floor of the divan, playing at 
backgammon’ with another elderly personage, 

who had the distinction of a green turban. He 

was surrounded by effeminate-looking young men, 
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who were sprawling upon the same floor, and 
either smoking or sleeping. Having made our 
complaint as to the state of the conak, and the 
behaviour of the people, he ordered us to be 
conducted to the house of a Greek Bishop; but 
recommended caution to us in venturing among 
the inhabitants; describing them as a vicious 
and ungovernable set of men', over whom he 
had himself, he said, no authority, not daring to 
punish any one of them. 


We remained all the following day at Larissa, 
endeavouring to obtain some account of the 
present state of the city and of its inhabitants ; 
but this, which is always a difficult undertaking 
where the majority consists of Moslems, was 
made particularly so in the present instance, 
by the evil disposition of the populace towards 
strangers who are Christians. Never will the 
traveller find a place where Franks are less 


(1) They had the same character when Pococke was here, in the 
middle of the last century. ‘‘ The people,” said he, ‘‘ both Turks 
and Greeks, have a bad character; and it is dangerous travelling near 
the city.” Pococke's Description of the East, vol. 11. Part I. chap. vii. 
p. 153. Lond. 1745. 

Dr. Holland cites “‘ a geographical work of some merit, composed 
in the Romaic language (Tiwyeegia Newetgixm), where they are charac- 
terized as Micoxeiore tig wxgo, xaos Onpimdeis: . Harers or Curist To THE 
HIGHEST DEGREE, AND BRUTAL.” See Holland’s Travels, &c. p.269. 
Lond. 1815. en ' 
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respected. When we appeared in the streets, 
the boys followed us, pelting us with stones; 
and the slightest attempt to check their 
disorderly behaviour endangered our lives. 
Everywhere we heard the same opprobrious 
expressions, of ‘“‘ Christian dogs!” “ Rascally 
Infidels!” “* Accursed of God!” Much of this 
was owing to our being compelled to send the 
Tchohodar about the town upon business: 
when he was with us, we were less inter- 
rupted by insult. We ascertained, however, the 
number of houses in Larissa: they amount to 
seven thousand; and there are about thirty 
mosques’. -Some few Greeks and Jews reside 


here; but the principal part of a population 


aniounting to 20,000 individuals, consists of 
Moslems. ‘The shops are numerous and good : 
among the goldsmiths we found. some valuable 
silver medals, particularly one of large size, in 
the highest state of perfection, of the Locri 
Opuntii. We bought also some of Larissa; and 
a bronze coin of the greatest rarity, of Pelinna, 


with the legend entire, MEAINNAION; together 


(1) Pococke mentions fifteen thousand Turkish houses, only, which 
must have been an exaggeration ; fifteen hundred Greca, and about 
three hundred Jewish, families.. (Deseription of the East, vol. 11. 
Part \¥. p.183. ZLond.1745.) Dr. Holland, four thousand _ houses, 
and 20,000inhabitants. See Holland’s Travels, &c. p.266. Lond. 1815. 
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with silver coms of Thessaly, OEXZAAQN, and CHAP. 
gold coins of Philip and of Alexander. We peal 
were told by the goldsmiths that antient medals 
are often found at Pharsa, and that they are 
brought to Larissa for sale. One of the gold- 
smiths regretted that we had not arrived a 
little sooner; having, as he said, melted as 
many silver medals, a short time before, as 
afforded a mass of the pure metal weighing 
half an oqgue*. Making great allowance for this 
most exaggerated statement, we may never- 
theless believe that medals pass frequently 
through the hands of these workmen in Larissa: 
and as the large silver coins of the Locri Opuntii 
are among the finest specimens of the Grecian 
art*, travellers, coming after us, will do well to 
attend to the circumstance. In the shops of Commerce. 
this city we observed almost every thing that 
is sold at Constantinople, and much of German 
ware besides, especially glass. Tea is also 
sold here, and of good quality. Where there 
are so many Turks, the commerce in other 
respects cannot be considerable; yet Thessaly 
must export a great.quantity of corn, as the 


_ (2) “On trouve dans cette ville d’excellentes médailles d’or et 
d’argent, presque toutes des Rois de Macédoine et de la Gréce.” 
Voyage Du Sieur Paul Lucas, tom. 1. p. 84. Amst. 1744. 

(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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——— of their land. The earthenware sold at Larissa 


Penéus 
river. 


is so beautiful, that it may be considered as the: 
only place where modern pottery exists, resem-: 
bling, as to its purity, brightness, and elegance, 


~ the antient terra-cotta of Greece: it comes from 


a manufactory near Salonika, where the Theri- 
cléan-art may be said to exist in its original 
perfection’. We saw some vessels of red clay, 
with as fine a varnish, and as elegant a form, 
as those which are taken from the sepulchres 
of Athens; and they were very strong, although 
almost as thin as paper. Being obliged to 
continue our journey on horseback, we had not 
the means of conveying any of them away with 
us.. The town is situate upon the Peneus, now 
called Salambria; and there is a very handsome 
bridge over the river, the buttresses being 
lightened by perforations: it consists of sixteen 
arches, eight large arches, and eight that are of 
much smaller size. From this river the inha- 
bitants are well supplied with fish ; particularly 
carp, roach, and eels. Rain fell -profusely 
during this day; and it caused such a flood in 
the river, that it rose almost to the top of the 


a 


(1) “Oem 3” ieely eid Ongixasiny cov xardve Dionysius Sinopensis in 
Servatrice, Vid, Athen, lib. xi. ¢.4. p. 467. Lugduni, 1657. 
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higher arches*. We found many fragments of CHARA 
the Verde-antico marble used even for the com- Wa 
mon purposes of paving: perhaps this may be 
accounted for by a circumstance that will be 
related in the sequel; the discovery of a sub- 
stance very similar to this breccia, in the neigh- 
bourhood, lying in its natural state. Some 
priests applied to us for a charitable donation 
for their monastery, pretending to be very poor: 
this practice is common. in Turkey, wherever 


(2) “The river Peneus runs on the west and north of this town, and 
is crossed by a stone bridge of many arches. Procopius says, ‘ This 
river which washes the town is borne on with a gentle current to the 
sea,’ 2) daw roornvas : De Aidif. lib.iv. The same author describes the 
country in the vicinity as extremely fertile and well-watered. Indeed, 
no plain in Greece can be more productive than that of Larissa, par- 
ticularly in corn and cotton: it is still the ‘Larisse...campus opime,’ 
Hor. In its greatest length, it is twenty miles. The market of 
Larissa is well supplied with all kinds of provision; particularly with 
excellent fish caught in the Penéus. The circuit of the town is from 
three to four miles: the inhabitants are, in number, about 14,000 
Turkish families, 1600 Greek; and there are 2000Jews. ‘The Greek 
at whose house I lodged, complained of the unhealthy air of the place. 
From the window of my room I looked over the river, and part of the 
plain, backed by the snow-covered summits of Olympus, which, ex- 
tending in a great length of line from east to west, brought to mind 
the exact meaning of the waxpis "OAvuaes of Homer. The height of this 
mountain has been given at 800 toises. I find in Plutarch, that 
Xenagoras measured it accurately with instruments (3) deydvwv), and 
found the perpendicular height to be more than ten furlongs (xgdg riv 
xiiberov). See the Life of Paulus Aimilius. The height of Pelion, 
Pliny informs us, was also taken by Dicewarchus, by order of the 
Ptolemies, and was found to be ‘ MccL passuum ratione perpendiculi.’ ”’ 

Walpole’s MS. Journal. 
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there are monasteries. In the street near to 


sale the bishop’s house we saw the capital of a Dorie 


pillar; and such detached fragments are all 
the remains we could find of the Temples’ of 
this famous city. But many more considerable 
relics of its antient splendour may exist, and 
would be brought to light, if we were permitted 
to enter the courts and mosques of the intolerant 
Turks, who hold the supreme rule here, and 
oppose every inquiry of this nature. Before 
we quit the subject of the andient Larissa, it may 
be proper to remark, that, owing to the number 
of cities to which this appellation was common, 
some confusion has been introduced into the 
geography of Greece. And this seems also to 
have happened among the Romans; for Livy 
makes a careful distinction® between the noble 
city of Thessaly, of this name, and another, 
called Larissa Cremaste: yet how often have — 
they been confounded by the moderns! Livy 


@ “‘ Vidit prima tue testis Larissa ruine 
Nobile, nec victum fatis, caput: omnibus illa 
Civibus effudit totas per meenia vires 
Obvia ceu leto premittunt munera flentes : 
Pandunt ¢empla, domos.”’ 
Lucanit Pharsal. lib.vii, ver.712. p. 224. Lips. 1726. 


(2) “ Larissamque, non illam in Thessalia nobilem urbem, sed 
alteram, quam Cremastenvocant.” Livio, lib. xxxi. c.46. tom. II. p. 49. 
ed. Crevier. 
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is relating an expedition of the Romans from 
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ee 


the northern point of Eubwa to the opposite , 


continent, to attack Larissa Cremaste; but it 
does not hence follow that this city was upon 
the coast: indeed, the words of Strabo decidedly 
prove the contrary*. It had also the name of 
Pelasgia*; and it had been called Cremaste from 
its situation, (being as it were suspended) upon 
ahigh rock. It is therefore not improbable that 
this may have been an antient citadel of the 
more modern Larissa upon the Penéus, at’ some 
considerable distance from the other, and ina 
precipitous situation, above the plain, The 
author thinks he can almost prove this to have 
been true; for the inhabitants now give the 
name of orp Larissa to a Paleo-castro which 
is upon some very high rocks, at four hours 
distance towards the east. The place is visible 
from Larissa. This Paleo-castro, therefore, may 
have been Larissa CremasteE, if it were not 
also the Petascicon Arcos of Homer, where 
Achilles reigned, and whence he received the 
appellation of Zarisseus*. And perhaps we may 


(3) "Ey psooyale tory ‘H KPEMASTH AAPIZZA, x. ¢.a. Strabonis 
Geog. lib.ix.-p. 630. ed. Oxon. 
(4) ‘HD aber piv TIEAAZTIA rsyouevn. Ibid. 
(5) “Quos neque Tydides, nee Larisseus Achiiles, 
Non anni domuére decem, non mille carinz.”—-Virg./in. 11.179. 
JUPITER 


Larissa 
Cremaste, 
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CHAP. gain other information also from this circum- 
IX. 

eee, States for nothing more seems to be necessary 
to explain why the Citadel of Argos in Prto- 
PONNEsus was called Larissa, and the Citadel of 
Larissa in THEssaAty was denominated Argos, 
than this circumstance of their similitude as to 
situation and appearance; each of them having 
been constructed upon the top of a high and 
almost inaccessible rock. 


On Wednesday, December the twenty-third, we left 
Larissa, and set out for the VALLEY or TEMPE. 
This name, authorised by a long acceptation, is 
now generally used; but the Gorge, or Defile of 
Tempe, would be a much more appropriate ap- 
pellation. That any dispute should have arisen 
among the Moderns as to the situation of the 
place itself, is truly marvellous; because it 
still preserves its primeval name, pronounced 
Temsr; and there is no place in all Greece whose 
locality it is less difficult to determine. ‘An 
inscription discovered by us within the defile, and 


eee 


JUPITER was also called Larisseus, not, as some have supposed, from 
this city of Larissa, but from the Argive citadel of that name (where 
there was a Temple of. Jupiter), as it plainly appears ‘from Strabo, 

4 lib. viii. Vide Stephanum, lib. de Urbib. Pp. 419. Mot.72. edit. Gro- 
novit. Adde Pausuniam (Corinthiacis, ce. 25.) See also Chap. VIII. 
Vol. VI. of these Travels, p. 473. Octavo Edition. 
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which will hereafter be more’ particularly 
noticed, will set this matter in a clear light. 
According to the plan hitherto observed in these 
Travels, we shall avoid anticipating observa- 
tions that were subsequently made; but set 
before the Reader the substanee of our Notes, 
according to the order in which they were 
written upon the spot. Mr. Walpole considers 
the Defile of Tempe, and the Vale of Tempe, as 
two distinct places. His opinion, and the ob- 
servation of another learned and accomplished 
traveller, our common friend, Professor Palmer’, 
upon this subject, are subjoined in a note’. 


(1) Jonn Patmer, B.D. Arabic Professor, and late Classical Lecturer 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge ;—V1R ERUDITUS, PROBUS, DILECTUS. 

(2) ** In order to understand clearly what the Antients have said 
concerning Tempe, it is necessary to keep in mind, that there are two 
distinct places, having distinct characters of scenery belonging to 
them ;—the De/ile of Tempe ; and the Valley of Tempe. 

*I shall begin with the first.—The river Peneus flows for three or 
four miles through a gorge between the mountains Olympus and Ossa, 
which rise on one side of it, almost perpendicularly: on the other, 
they afford space for a narrow road formed in the rock, running along 
the river side. Some of the mountains in Borrowdale by Keswick 
resemble those in the defile of Tempe, both in shape, and in their 
wild and barren aspect. The manner in which the rocks at Matlock 
rise from the border of the river reminds us of those at Tempe: but 


to make the resemblance more striking, nothing but the grey limestone. 


rocks at Matlock should be seen, divested of all the verdure with 
which the oak and mountain-ash adorn them; and they should rise 
toagreater height. The Dejfile of Tempe could never have been repre- 
sented by the Antients as picturesque or beautiful. Livy, speaking of 

the 
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CHAP. Excepting that the defile’ is rather wider, and 


——~—~ expands more into the form ofa valley at its 
OS GENER SAT eh TT SO 


the lofty mountains there, uses these words: ‘ Montes ita utringue 
abscissi, ut vie despici sine vertigine quadam simul oculorum animique 
possint.’ Pliny’s words are not quite so strong: ‘ Ultra visum hominis 
se attollere dextra levaque leniter convera juga,’ 

** On the top of the mountains overhanging the narrow parts of the 
defile, on the side where Ossa rises, are the remains of antient forts. 
Here might be the spot where Livy says, ‘ten armed men could defend 
the Pass with ease.’ Dec.v. lib.iv. In this part also is to be seen the 
je first observed by Dr. Clarke, cut in the rock; stating, 
that °L. CASSIUS LONGINUS FORTIFIED TEMPE.’ In searching different 
writers, to see whether any mention is made of this person, I have 
been fortunate enough to find the following words in Julius Cesar 
(lib. iii. De Bello Civili) : * L. Cassium Longinum in Thessaliam misit 
Cesar.’ There can be no doubt that this is the person alluded to: 
we are therefore in possession of another interesting facts —the very 
age of the inscription. 

“The word Tempe, says Vossius (in Melam), from being applied 
to the Thessalian defile, was afterwards used when the Greeks spoke 
of narrow passes: thus, in Theophanes, the Passes of Taurus are called 
Tivesrn ons Kidsxias. Anna Comnena calls Tempe, Kasovea:; a word 
employed by the Greeks now as meaning a defile. Another Byzantine 
historian, Georgius Boy ny speaking of a Pass throagh which the 
Strymon flows, says, ‘ The common people call such places, KAgsoodeas.” 

“ Respecting the situation of the other part of Tempe, called the 
Valley, Pococke speaks in a very undecided manner. He doubts 
whether it lies at the south-west entrace of the defile, near Baba; or 
at the north-east extremity. As I passed through Tempe in December, 
at a time when it was impossible to judge correctly of the natural 
beauties of the country, I shall not speak, from my own observations, 
more positively concerning this celebrated valley; but shall subjoin a 
valuable Note from the Journal of my friend Professor Palmer, who 
saw it in the spring of the year 1806, the most favourable season, as 
he was travelling southward from Salonica. From his statement, there 
can be tittle doubt that the valley was situated towards ah north-eastern 
entrance of the Defile of Tempe. 


ces 


May - 
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extremities, we see no reason for insisting upon 
the distinction. The dales of~-Derlyshire and 
Cumberland, and the dingles of Wales, are by 
some called valleys, and by others considered 
rather as defiles, or passes; but these distinctions 
exist only in the names given to them. 


** “May 13, 1806. After riding nearly an hour close to the Bay, 
we turned S. through a delightful plain, which, after a quarter of an 
hour, brought us to an opening between Ossa and Olympus, the 
entrance to a Vale, which, in situation, extent, and beauty, amply 
satisfies whatever the Poets have said of Tempe. . | 

** ©The country being secure, we were able to view the scene from 
various situations. The best view is from a small hill about one mile 
S.from the Chan. Looking E. you have then Ossa on your right hand; 
on your left, a circling ridge of Olympus, clothed with wood and rich 
herbage, terminates in several elevations, which diminish as they 
approach the opening before mentioned. In the front is the Vale, 
intersected by the Peneus; and adorned with a profusion of beauties, 
so concentrated, as to present under one view a scene of incomparable 
effect. 

“© © The length of the Vale, measured from the station to the open- 
ing by which we entered, I estimate at three miles; its greatest 
breadth, at two miles and a half. 

** * Extending your view northwards, the Vale opens towards a rich 
plain which bounds the Bay of Salonica; high above whose waters is 
seen majestic Athos. This interesting feature has hitherto been 
unnoticed: indeed, it can only be noticed in very favourable circum- 
stances of weather and situation of the observer.’ 

MS. Journal of Professor Palmer. 


** To this spot, then, described by Professor Palmer, must be applied 
the epithets used by the Antients, when speaking of Tempe,—nemorosa, 
aumbrosa, viridantia, xar%, The opinion of the Emperor Julian should 
not be overlooked. During his residence in Greece, he probably had 
visited this interesting spot. Ina letter to Libanius, he places “the 
Thessalian Tempe only second to the celebrated Grove and Temple of 
Daphne in Syria.’ ” Walpole’s MS. Journal. 
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Leaving Larissa, we saw, upon the right, the 


ma torsoof a statue of a woman, remarkable for 


Road to 
Tempe. 


Tumuli. 


the excellent sculpture visible in the drapery. 
Within the Turkish coemetery, upon this side 
of the city, there were many Greek sepulchral 
marbles ; also the operculum of a Soros. Here 
we read some valedictory inscriptions, of which 
the two following may serve as specimens; for 
they are hardly worth notice, except as a proof 
that the cutters of tomb-stones in all ages have 
been generally illiterate men. 


J}. 
AIONYCIAEPMOFENHNT 
ONEAYTHCANAPAMNIAC 
XAPINHP@CXPHCTEXEPIN 


2 
; AYFHEAIONTONIAIONANAPA 
MNEIACXAPIN 
HPWCXPHCTEXAIPE 


Being once more in the open Pelasgic Plain, 
we were struck by the appearance of the nu- 
merous éumuli then in view: many of them were 
extremely large, and in excellent preservation. 
They did not seem to have been opened and 
ransacked for the hidden treasure which it is 
possible some of them contain, as it has often 
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. small huts had been constructed, as dwellings: Walia 


for the shepherds. We observed these tumuli 
on both sides of the Penéus, and the whole way 
to the Dejile of Tempe, the entrance to which is 
distant three hours and a half from Larissa. 
Our road over the plain was along the old 
military paved-way ; and we passed a marshy 
lake, said to be dry in summer, by means of 
this: causeway. - It can be no other than the 
Palus Nesonis, méntioned by Strabo' as near to 
Larissa, which, as usual, is inaccurately placed. 
in the maps published for Barthelemy’s Anacharsis. 
The river, swollen by the late rain, had inun- 
dated the land near to its banks; and this marsh, 
was therefore full of water, so as to resemble 
a lake. 


The scenery was now uncommonly fine; 
Otympus being all in view towards the north, 
covered with snow. More towards the east, 
_Ossa, upon our right, made a conspicuous 
appearance. Towards the south-cast, and rather 
behind our route, as we journeyed towards 
Tempe, appeared Mounr Priton.: But the 


eee 


(1) Kat rd atgh hy Necovida Alun, Xe a. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix, 
p. 639. ed. Oxon. 
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View of 
Olympus. 
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view of Oxympus engrossed our particular 
attention, owing to the prodigious grandeur 
into which its vast masses were disposed. We 
had never beheld a scene of bolder outline; for 
the only diminutive objects in this grand pro- 
spect were the distant herds of cattle, grazing in 
detached groupes upon the plain in the fore- 
ground’. All the rest consisted of parts of 
such magnitude, that, in their contemplation, 
animated nature is forgotten*: we think only 


(1) The sketch which the author made of this scene, as a memoran- 
dum, has been considered a faithful representation by other travellers ; 
and therefore it has been engraved for the Plate annexed to Vol. 1V. of 
the Quarto Edition of these Travels, facing p. 277. It will serve to 
shew the reader the nature of this highly-poetic land. The form of 
Olympus, and the undulating line presented by its “many tops,” has 
been accurately taken. ; 

(2) This feeling is finely expressed by Cumberland. The poet is 
described as viewing the prospect from the summit of Skiddaw, in Cum- 
berland. 

“* Now downward as I bend my eye, 
What is that atom I espy, - 
That speck in Nature’s plan? — 
Great heaven! is that ‘a man ? 
And hath that little wretch its cares, 
Its freaks, its follies, and its airs ? 
And do I hear the insect say, 
‘ My lakes, my mountains, my domain ?’ 
O weak, contemptible, and vain! 
The tenant of a day. 
Say to old Skiddaw, * Change thy place, 
Heave Helvellyn from his base, 
Or bid impetuous Derwent stand 
At the proud waving of a master’s hand.”” 


See Hutchinson's Hist. of Cumberland, Vol. 1. p.168. Carlisle, 1794- 
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of that Being who is represented in the im- 
mensity of his works; and we thereby indulge 
the same feelings which first induced the be- 
nighted Heathens to consider the tops of their 
mountains® as habitations of “ THE MosT HIGH 
Gop*.” 


Drawing near to the base of this mighty 
rampart, which seems to interrupt all commu- 
nication between the plain of the Pelasgi and the 
more northern territories, the entrance to the 
defile of Tempe begins to appear, like a breach in 
a wall. Suddenly one of the guides, a Greek, 
conducting a baggage-horse, began to sing, ina 
loud tone of voice, a popular ballad in Romaic, 
expressing a dialogue between the two moun- 
tains, Olympus and Ossa; which still retain their 
original names in the country, although a little 
altered in the appellations ‘Oo EAIMIIOY Kal 
oO Kizzabox. The dialogue relates to a dispute 
between the two mountains, as to the length of 
the season when they are concealed by snow’. 


(3) Tacus 08 cxomial re Piru, nol mouoves anos 
‘Tepnray dgtave Hom. Hymn. in Pate apia ver. 144, 


(4) Jupiter being therefore called*Yyiores, and ‘ebieuyose 
(5) We shall give the beginning of it, exactly as we received it from 
an illiterate peasant; not vouching for correctness, or grammatical con- 
struction. 
AAS | "O EAipa'es 


® 
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of the Val- 
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CHAP. We dined near a village called Yan: betwee 
oll this place and Larissa there are many vine- 


Gonnus. 


yards. Afterwards, we continued our journey 
by the side of the PzNxrus, until we arrived at 
Baha, situate at the,entrance of the VALE OF 
Tremere. There are many Turkish villages 
within the mouth of this valley, at its Thessalian 
extremity: and as we could find no antiquities . 
upon the spot, we knew not where to place any 
of the Grecian towns that were said to have 
occupied the same position. Perhaps Baba may. 
have been the antient Gonnus, for this was in 
the entrance to Temper: and there was also a 
city called Llatéa, near to Gonnus, and within 
the defile': It is proper that the reader should 
be made fully acquainted with the nature of 
this extraordinary passage: and first, in order 
to give him some notion of the appearance of 
Tempe, it may be said, that it resembles the 


pass of Kyllycrankie in Scotland, and that of 


°O EAsmaos xat 6 KirouBos ra dues Bouya warrovwy, 

MadrAwvoy vov Oaracciwov, xa iars Tov Bovictor-; 

Ma wn purdovoss KirouBos, Hb oN es Mugadioxvels 3 

Eyo woaas "Sev xaromn, To Us TO RAAOKUIEE, 

Na wage xa mao vou ve weurou Kas TOs Em Dime emo TOY peNveL. 

(1) “ Livy, speaking of Elatéa and Gonnus, says, “ Utraque oppida 

in faricibus sunt, qua@ Tempe adeunt.”” Liv. Hist. lib. xlii. c. 54. tom. Ht. 
p- 634. Paris, 17358. 
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Dovedale in Derbyshire; but it is upon a much CHAP. 
grander scale; for Olympus upon the left, and SES) 
‘Ossa upon the right, form the two sides of the 
pass. Owing to some tremendous revolution in are a 
the face of nature, these two mountains were 
separated from each other, having been origi- 
nally one and the same entire mass; and in. 
the bottom of the cleft formed by their division, 
flows the Peneiis. If ever the waters of the 
Black Sea shall be so far drained and evaporated 
as to leave only a river flowing through the 
Canal of Constantinople, then the Thracian Bos- 
porus will become what Tempe is now. That a: 
sea, like the Euzine, once covering the whole of 
Thessaly, was drained by the opening of this 
chasm between Olympus and Ossa, is not only 
evident, from the position of the strata on either 
side of it, but the fact has always been so 
traditionally transmitted, as to become a theme 
of poetical allusion, if not a portion of recorded 
history*. A powerful torrent, occupying in 


(2) The passages subjoined, from Herodotus, Lucan, and Aflian, will 
shew how prevalent this opinion was among the Antients: it had always 
been a tradition in Thessaly. The whole of the 129th chapter of the 
‘Seventh Book of Herodotus is taken up with this'subject, from which we 
_can only insert an extract. 

Thy 08 Oscowriny Adyos tort ronnie CsvCh ALLYNY, He Te Aso 9 0 0 eo GUTOl 
pay wy Oterwrol Gacr Woosdiave waincas chy adarcva, di od piss 6 TInvesds. 
oinora Neyovess, Soeris yep vouiter Tloreidiwvas env yi osisiv, nab ra dusorscre. 

ine 
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some parts of Tempe nearly the whole of 
the passage from side to side, is therefore 
exhibited by the PEnrus; flowing with great 
rapidity from the west-south-west to east-north- 
east; that is to say, from the Pelasgic to the 
Pierian Plain, which begins at the eastern extre- 
mity of the defile. By the side of this torrent, 
and at the western entrance, as before stated, 
stands Baba. To the south-south-east of Baba, 
that is to say, towards the right, but at a 
considerable elevation above this village and 
the river, upon Mount Ossa, is a village called 
Ampelakia; one of the most extraordinary places 
in all Turkey; because, being situate in the 
most secluded spot of the whole empire, and 


te} otlapov, Tov OQeovd wevrov eoya elves, nbv txsive Dav, uln Toosdeave 
won. toyev yap tori ceismod, (os tual Puiveras) 8 Sikoracis THY odgimy. 
Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. cap.129. p. 420. ed. Gronovii. 
“* Hos inter montes media qui valle premuntur, 

Perpetuis quondam latuére paludibus agri: 

Flumina dum retinent campi, nec pervia Tempe 

Dant aditus pelagi; stagnumque implentibus unum 

Crescere cursus erat: postquam discessit Olympo 

Herculea gravis Ossa manu, subiteque ruinam 

Sensit aque Nereus.” 


Lucant Pharsalia, lib. vi. v. 343. p.173. Lips. 1726. 


“Bors on XMe0s mErazd xtinevos ro ce "OAYMIOY, “al ris "OSSHD* een 
2 rave tor soegdpnra, reed olov Sard wives deioeg Poavrides ditorsoutve, xat 
irav dsxeres ywploy, ‘xr. A. Elian’ Varie Historie, lib. iii. cap. 1- 
tom. I. p. 191. ‘ed. Gronové?, 1731. 
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where no one would look for the haunts of 
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active industry, it carries on an extensive com- , sed 


merce, the effects of which were once severely 
felt by our own manufacturers in Britain. We 
left the main route to visit this village, and 
ascended, from Baba, a part of Mount Ossa. 
The way up is by a paved road; and it is full 
of a green chlorite schistus, containing veins 
of white marble and of white quartz. In the 
description of Larissa, fragments of the Verde- 


antico were said to have been observed in the 


pavements of the city, and that the substance 
itself existed in the neighbourhood. It was to 
this part of Tempe that allusion was then in- 
tended; reserving for the account of the place 
itself, any further notice of the discovery of 
this beautiful mineral, in its natural state; 
because it is singularly connected with the 
antient geography of the country. That the 
antients obtained their green marble from this 
place, we shall endeavour to prove. Quarries 
might now be wrought’ for the Verde-antico in 
this part of Mount Ossa. Those parts of the 
mountain which are above the defile consist, in 
many places, of green schistus veined and spotted 


~~ () It has lately been found in Anglesea; and a very considerable 
manufacture of this marble has commenced in London. 


Natural 
locality of 
the Verde- 
antico 


Marble. 
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CHAR, with white. Much of this substance has-beén 
———_ used for the miktary road through the Defile of 


Atrakia. 


Lempe, and about the village of Ampeldkia. 
But the discovery of a natural deposit of this 
rare kind of marble, so near to the Peneiis, 
may be attended with other consequences than: 
merely making known the locality of a curious 
mineral: it may throw some light over the 
dark recesses of Tempe, by pointing out the 
situation of one of its antient cities; because 
we may now shew that Ampeldkia perhaps 


_ originally occupied the site of the antient 


ATRAKIA, and that the original situation of 
Ampelakia agreed with what Livy' and Stephanus? 
have told us of the antient city. Ampeldhia 
was formerly situate lower down, towards the 
defile; but the inhabitants removed their village 
to these heights, owing to the incursions made 
upon them. by the Turkish troops, in passing 
this way. The site of the old city Arrax1a is 
manifested by this discovery of its green marble; 
because the Verde-antico was called Atracian 
marble. There is a very curious and scarce 


(1)  Decem ferme millia ab Larissa abest: sita est urbs super 
Penéum amnem.”-Livit Hist. lib. xxxii. cap. 15. 

(2) “Area nad "Avouxia mors. Otocurins vis Tsraoyuoridos - polecse 
Stephan, de Urbib, p, 135. Amst. 1678.. 
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treatise of Blasius Caryophilus, commonly called 
Biagio Garofolo, a Neapolitan, “De Marmoribus 


Antiquis.” It was printed at Utrecht in 1743. 


This writer satisfactorily proves that the marble 
called Verde-antico by the Stalian lapidaries is, 
in fact, the Marmor Atracium®; and the Atracian 
marble was called Oerraay Asbos, by Julius 
Pollux*. It is mentioned by Paul Silentiarius, 
among the marbles placed by Justinian in the 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople’. The 


(3) Caryophil. de Marmor. Antiq. p.9. Ultraject. 1743. 

(4) **Atracium marmor, quod Polluci @srraAh aides dicitur.” Ibid. 

(5) It should therefore seem that the Atracian, rather than the 
Lacedemonian green marble, was used for the ornaments of this 
edifice. The author, who has bestowed some pains upon the subject, 
was once induced, from an observation of Pliny, to believe that. the 
green columns in S¢. Sophia were of Lacedemonian marble. (See 
Tomb of Alexander, p. 42. Note k. Cambridge, 1805.) | The 
Lacedemonian was one variety of the Verde-antico ; but it was green 
and black, instead of green and white. Caryophilus, after citing 
Silentiarius, says, “‘ De octo columnis que posuit Justinianus in tem- 
plo Sanctz Sophiz, Silentiarius intelligit reacivevs rovs éLiobavmderovs, 
admirandas prasini coloris, ut habet Codinus (de~ Orig. Constantin. 
p.65. ed. Paris) Divus Gregorius Nyssenus (p. 399) de Oiecadois orvaus, 
columnis Thessalicis,. ad exornandas gymnasiorum porticus, primus, 
quod novimus meminit. Ex eodem marmore Basilius Macedo octo 
pariter ponendas curavit pro ornandis Basilice wdibus, quas extruxit 
(Const. Porphyrog. in Bas. p. 203) Constantinopoli tx Aldo Osrrarns 
A 7d apdowy xoumu xsxAnowras, ex Thessalico lapide, qui prasini est 
colaris, hoc est viridis.”” According to Caryophilus, the marbles used 
by the Greeks amounted to forty-one varieties ; and the information 
is too valuable to be withheld. They were as follow : 

1. Hy- 
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cHap. appearance therefore of the Aétracian marble 


__'*_ indicates very satisfactorily the position of the 


1. Hymettus.—The marble of Hymeétus was so much esteemed in 
Xenophon’s time, that temples, altars, shrines, and statues, 
were made of it throughout Greece, but especially at Athens. 

2. Pentelicus.—First mentioned by A schines, who lived in the 

86th Olympiad, Also by Theophrastus. Aioroulas Weveerixay. 

. Phellensis Lapis;—so called from Mount Phelleus in Attica, 

mentioned by Aristophanes. 

4, Tenarian, of two kinds; from Yexarium Promontory in 
Laconia: it was green and black. 

5. Corinthian: variegated, but chiefly yellow. 

6G. Aigina. 

7. Atracian; green and white. 


oo 


8. Parian: Lapis candidissimus. 
9. Docimzan: called also Synnadican. 


10. Proconnesian. 

11. Thasian: AzvxoPaios, like Parian. 

2. Carystian: green, variegated with spots. This was also a 
sub-variety of the Verde-autico. 

13. Melian: yellow. | 

14. Chian: variegated. 

15. Cubelican. 

16. Coralitican. 

17. Rhodian. 

18. Troadensian. 

19. Bosporian. 

20. Phengites lapis: found in Cappadocia. 

2). Tyrian: white, from Libanus. 

22. Hierosolymitan, 

23. Marmor Porinum: called also Porus. White as Parian, but 

light as 7ophus. 
24. Seyrian, Deucalian, and Hiecrapolytican : also Lydian, of two 
kinds; Lesbian, and Heracléan. | 

25. Mylessenssian, Alabandine, Jassenssian, and Ephesian. 

26. Marmor Conchyte ;—much used in works at Megara. 

27. Tauromenitan, Syracusian, Tragurian, and Molossian.—In all, 
, Al varieties. 


—— 
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city of Arraxia'. This is not the first time 
that antient geography has been indebted to 
mineralogy for its illustration. The situation of 
Megara, in the Isthmus of Corinth, if every other 
trace of its existence has disappeared, might in 
a similar manner be ascertained, by the preva- 
lence of the marmor conchyte about the place. 
Other instances could also be adduced; but it 
would lead us too far from the main subject. 
We entered the modern village, whose name, 
although written “AureAcaia?, is always pro- 
nounced Ambelakia. All the heights around it 


(1) See also Plolemy (Geog. lib. iii. cap. 13.) who places it among 
the towns of the Pelusgiote. Also Strabo, lib.ix. for its situation 
near the Pengus. Livy stations it ‘‘ in Pelagonie faucibus.’ (Vid. 
‘lib. xxxi. cap.34.) ‘‘Sed apud eum perperam scribitur 4éhaco pro 
Airaci, dativo casu.” (Stephan. de Urbib. p. 136. Mot. 40. Amst. 
1678. 


‘*Qualis per nubila Phoebes 
Atracia rubet arte labor.” 
Statius, Theb. lib.i. v.105. tom.\. p. 20. Lut, Paris. 1685. 


(2) This word, as it is thus written, is said to signify “‘ The little 
V ineyard,” (ab &uxrtros vinea); but by attending to the etymology 
of-antient names-after their corruption into a modern language, the 
greatest confusion may be introduced. As a proof of this, we shall 
mention only one instance. The word Naupacrus has been corrupted 
by the Turks into Alnch Bakht; and this, if it have any meaning, 
should signify ‘‘ Te mirror of fortune.” The word Ampeldkia is by 
Dr. Holland written Amphilochia, (See Travels in the Ionian Isles, Xe. 
p. 287. Lond. 1815.) which was the name of a district of dearnania, 
upon the Sinus Ambracius. 
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are covered with vineyards, and its wine is the 


wisi best flavoured of any that we tasted in Greece. 


Manufac.- 
tory. 


It is of a red colour, and resembles claret. Tbe 


town consists of four hundred houses’, as it 
were hanging upon this side of Mount Ossa, 
above the Pass of T’empe: it contains no Turkish 
inhabitants, and enjoys a state of freedom, 
forcibly contrasted with the condition of other 
places in the same neighbourhood, although 
not exempted from imposts. We might almost 
have imagined ourselves to be in Germany. The 


inhabitants are many of them from that country; 


and they are a thriving, healthy-looking people. 
They wear the Eastern dress; but they have 
introduced many foreign manners and customs 
among those of Greece. Some German mer- 
chants, upon our arrival, sent to us the last 
Frankfort Gazettes; and soon afterwards they 
paid us a visit. As we intended to pass the 
night here, we accompanied them to see their 
staple manufactory for dyeing cotton-thread of 
a red colour, which not only supports and 


(1) Beaujour reckons the population at 4000 souls,—* living,” as 
the happily expresses it, ‘‘ like bees in a hive.’ We state the number 
of houses as it was given to us by the merchants of the place. If 
Beaujour’s account of the population be not exaggerated, the number 
of the houses is possibly greater. Voy. Tabl. du Comm. de la Grece, 


p.272. Paris, 1800. 
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enriches the inhabitants, but has given rise to a 
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e IX, 
commerce so considerable, that whole caravans. 2 


are laden with this. cotton for the markets of 
Pest, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, &c.; and hardly a 
day passes without some exports being made, 
which are carried even to Hamburgh. The 
fabric for dyeing the cotton, however, causes, 
such a consumption of wood, that it will make 
a sad havoc among the natural beauties of the. 
Vale of Tempe. 


We shall now briefly describe the process 
used in preparing the cotton for exportation ; 
referring our readers, for more particular in- 
formation, to the valuable work of Felix Beaujour 
upon the ‘‘ Commerce of Greece ;” 
subject is treated with all possible minuteness, 
and, at the same time, with a degree of accu- 
racy that entitles its author to the highest 
credit*. About this time the merchants of 
Ambelakia began to feel the effect of the pre- 
erence given to English cotton-thread in the 
German markets; and it was a subject of their 
complaint. <<‘ They foresaw,” they said, “that 
the superior skill of the English manufacturers, and 


“Q) Tableau du Commerce de la Grace, &c. par Félix Beawjour, 
Ex-Consul en Gréce. 2tom. 4& Paris, 1800. 


where the 


Effect of 
the-English 
Cotton- 
mills. 
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CHAP. their being enabled to undersell every other competitor 
eae Upon the Continent, would ultimately prove the ruin 
of their establishment. This no doubt is owing 

to the improvement adopted in Great Britain of | 
spinning cotton-thread in mills, by means of 
engines that are worked by steam, which has 
caused such a considerable reduction in its 

price ;—all the thread made at Ampeldkia being 

spun by manual labour. The beautiful red 
tincture of the Turkish cotton will, however, 

long maintain its pristine celebrity: it has 

never been perfectly imitated in England. The 
English cotton-thread is much finer, but: it has 

not the tenacity of that which is manufactured 

in Turkey; neither is its colour so durable. 

The whole population of mpeldkia, amounting 

to four thousand souls, including even the child- 

ren, is occupied in the preparation of this 
single article of commerce; the males im dyeing 

the wool, and the females in spinning the thread. 

_ A delightful picture of industry is thereby 

, exhibited; and the happy effects of active 
employment, in. a land otherwise oppressed by 

a general stagnation of its energies, is re- 
markably conspicuous, in the health, in the 
cheerfulness, and in the good feeling to which 
Mannerof Industry always conduces. Spindles only are 


making the 


thread, used in making the thread: there is not a 
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spinning-wheel in the place. Beaujour states CHAP. 
this as one cause of the excellence of the cotton atoienr 
thread here manufactured’. Although but a 
village, Ampelakia contains twenty-four fabrics 

for dyeing only. Two thousand five hundred 

bales of cotton (each bale weighing two hun- 

dred and fifty pounds) are annually dyed here, 

the principal produce of the manufacture being 

sent to Vienna. We visited several of the Process of 
fabrics: they contain a number of vessels for Woot 
steeping the cotton. The substance used for 

the colouring principle is the root of a species 

of madder (Rubia) found at Churdiz and Bachir, 

in Asia, which comes to them from Smyrna: 

but whether it differ from the common madder 

of dyers (Rubia tinctorum) we could not learn. 

The Ampeldkians call this root Lizar, written 
Aly-zari by Beawjour®. They prepare the dye 

by pulverizing the root, and then mixing it in 

a caldron with water, in the proportion of an 
hundred parts of water to thirty-five of the 
madder; adding, afterwards, bullocks’-blood. 

But a principal part of the art seems to consist | 

in the process of preparing the cotton to receive 


(1) “ Tableau ‘da Cominetce de la Greece,” tom. tT. p. 272. Paris, 
1200. 
(2) Ibid. tom. I. /p. 265. 
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cHaAP. the dye. It is frequently dipped in a sapo- 


IX. 


Wana naceous lye, made with oil and a weak solu- 


tion of soda. The cotton is trodden in this so- 


_ lution, during several days successively; being 


also carefully rimsed and dried as often as it is 
taken out of the lye'. They also use a small 
portion of sheeps-dung in preparing the lye. 
After this, it is dyed in the madder; and lastly, 
to fix and heighten the colour, it is boiled in 
another lye of soda. ‘The French, who long ago 
endeavoured to establish a fabric for dyeing 
cotton at Montpelier, and who borrowed the art 


_ originally from the Greeks, pretend to have met 


with success by adopting a process very similar 
to that which is here described?. 


In the course of this evening, the inhabitants 
shewed to us several antient medals, found 
either in the place or in its neighbourhood. 
Many.of them were similar to what we had seen 
in Larissa, but some were new to us. There 


Ss 


(1) Dr. Holland says, the cottons are first exposed to three lyes, of 
soda, ashes, and lime, mixed in nearly equal quantities ; then follows 
a soda bath, and afterwards a process of “galling and aluming :” after 
this, the dye is given, which is finally perfected by a bath alcalized with 
soda; the lye being made to boil until the colour takes its proper tint. 
See Holland’s Travels, &c. p.289 (Note). Lond. 1815. 


(2) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, p. 287. Note (1). 
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was one with a head fuil-faced in front, and a Say 
horse upon the obverse side, which-we had DEVEL ee 
seen before; also another with this legend as 
reverse, Mead Some curious Cxphic coins 
were also brought, that were struck under the 
Caliphs. We had seen similar silver coins at 
Platea, and neglected to buy them, thinking 
they had been. Turkish: the same were also 
‘observed at Larissa, and at Marathon. 


Thursday, December the twenty-fourth, we 
‘were an hour occupied in descending from 4m- 
pelahia into the Vale of Tempe.. Having regained 
our route, as soon as we began to proceed 
through the defile, we observed that the river 
Penéus was much swoln, and very muddy; but 
we could perceive no appearance corresponding 
with Pliny’s account of the unmingled waters of 
the Eurotos*, probably owing to the flooded state 
of the river. Such appearances are common in 
‘many other rivers; and therefore there is every 
reason to believe that Pliny’s account is accurate. 
The river called by him Eurotos, is the Eurotas — 


(8) “‘Accipit amnem Euroton, nec recipit, sed olei modo supernatantem 

(ut dictum est Homero) brevi spatio portatum abdicat: pcenales aquas 

dirisque genitas, argenteis suis misceri recusans.”’  Plinii Hist. Nat. 
_ lib. iv. c. 8. tom. I. p. 212... L. Bat. 1655. 
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| al of Strato; who says, that it is named Titaresium 
ema by Homer. Lucan calls it 7 itaresus'; and by 


Strabo's epitomiser, it is denominated Europos. 
The Penéus here occupies the whole of the val- 
ley, from side to side; with the exception only 
of the narrow pass afforded by the old paved 
causeway of the military way, which extends 
along the right bank of the river. Fragments of 
the Atracian marble appeared in different parts 
of this pavement: to afford space for it, even 
the solid rocks were cut away from the side of 
the Penéus. Here the scenery possesses the 
utmost grandeur. The precipices consist of 
naked perpendicular rocks, rising to a pro- 


digious height; so that the spectator can scarce 


behold them from below without giddiness. 
Litn’s description, therefore, in addition to. its 
intrinsic grandeur, has all the majesty of truth: 


(1) See the beautiful and valuable description of the rivers in the sixth 


pook of Lucan’s Pharsalia. The account of the unmingled waters of the 


-Titaresus and Penéus is borrowed from Homer: O82 dys Uavem cup- 


ployere, x. 7.2. It is thus given by Lucan : 


« Solus in alterius nomen cum venerit unde, 
Defendit Titaresos aquas, lapsusque superne 
Gurgite Penei pro siccis utitur arvis. 
Hunce fama est Stygiis manare paludibus amnem, 
Et capitis memorem, fluvii contagia vilis 
Nolle pati, superumque sibi servare timorem.” 
Pharsalia, lib. vi. p.175. Lips. 1726: 
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RUPES UTRINQUE ITA ABSCISSE SUNT, UT DE- 
SPICI. VIX SINE VERTIGINE QUADAM SIMUL 
OCULORUM ANIMIQUE POSSIT: TERRET ET so- 
NITUS ET ALTITUDO PER MEDIAM. VALLEM 
FLUENTIS PENEI AMNIS. The various colours 
which adorn the surfaces of these rocks can 
only be expressed by painting: and how beau- 
tiful would the effect be, if these masses were 
faithfully delineated, in all their distinct or 
blended hues, of ashen grey, and green, and 
white, and ochreous red, and brown, and black, 
and yellow! Such description by the pen sug- 
gests no distinct image to the mind. Upon their 
utmost peaks, both to the right and left, we 
saw the ruins of an antient fortress, once the 
bulwarks of the defile, whose walls were made 
to traverse the precipices, in a surprising man- 
ner, quite down to the road. The cliffs are so 
perpendicular, and the gorge is so narrow, that 
it would be absolutely impossible for an army 
to pass while the strait was guarded by these 
fortifications*. In this part of the defile, as the 


(2) In the valuable “ Histoire de ’ Empire de Constantinople, par Du 
Fresne,’ we find this Defile of Tempe, and the Defile of Thermopylae, 
again rendered conspicuous by the wars of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The former then retained its name. ‘“ Les Grecs appélloient 
ainsi certains détroits qui sont entre les hautes montagnes d’Oiympe et 

d’ Ossa, 
BB 2 


Antient 
Fortifica- 
tions. 
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author was beginning to scale the heights 


—— towards the right, with a view to examine the 


' Roman 
Inscrip- 
tion: 


Its: date 


ascertained. 


ruins more narrowly, his attention was caught 
by the appearance of some Roman letters in the 
face of the rock, which had been purposely 
planed for their reception. He found that they 
belonged to an inscription, which has preserved, 

in legible characters, the whole history of these 
fortifications. This inscription is upon the right 
hand, about twelve feet above that part of the 
antient way where the rocks have been cut to 
leave a passage for the road; and it contains 
the name of the Roman General by whom the 
defile had been fortified. As this name has been 
since found by Mr. Walpole, in the third book of 
Cesar’s History of the Civil War, with the time 
of this officer's mission into Thessaly, the date 
of the inscription is accurately ascertained. The 
reader will also remark the very curious writing 
of the word Tempe; J being substituted for E; 


d’ Ossa, separées par une petite vallée oti plaine raboteuse longue environ 
de quarante stades, et large en quelques endroits de cent pieds, en d’autres 
moins; au milieu de laquelle le fleuve de Penée déscendant des rochers 
avec bruit et impetuosité prend son cours, puis se décharge dans le Goffe 
Thermaique, en sorte qu’en cette plaine il n’y a passage au plus que pour 
quatre ou cing hommes de front. dleris et Sgure logerent_ quelques 


troupes au haut de cette montagne pour garder les pas.” Hist. de Const- 


liv.i, c. 50. p.23, Paris, 1657, 
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admitting, perhaps, this easy explanation, that 
““every soldier is not a Cesar.” 


L CASSIVS LONGIN 


PRO COS 
TIMPI MVNIVIT 


It is, however, a. valuable inscription; because. 


the geographical position of Tempe was not 
before so completely ascertained: for a long 
time it remained a matter of doubt and dispu- 
tation. Pocoche was entirely ignorant of its 
situation’: not that he neglected to make the 
distinction between the Valley and the Defie, 
but that he knew of neither, as applicable to 
Tempe. This has been satisfactorily proved by 
a writer, who has published the most ingenious 
dissertation upon the subject that has yet 
appeared; and who, without visiting Greece 
himself, accurately ascertained the situation of 
the place; and moreover shewed, that Pococke 
actually passed through Tempe, without knowing 
where he was®. In his observations upon 


(1) See Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. IT. Part IT. c. 7, 
p. 152. Lond. 1745. i 
(2) See “ Miscellaneous Sketches, or ints for Essays,” (addressed by 
a Father to his Daughter,) written by Arthur Browne, Esq. Fellow of 
Trinit y College, Dublin. Lond. 1798. They are contained in a work, 
little known, “ the result of thoughts which occurred in a long and 


solitary 
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the site of Tempe, this author says', ‘“ How are 
we disappointed, by finding that scarcely any 
modern traveller has paid a visit to Thessaly; 
while Bootia and Phocis have had numerous 
describers. The country of Achilles; the region 
of the battle of Pharsalia; the favourite scenes 
of poetic creation, should have claimed a little 
more attention. The consequence is, that the 
site of Tempe is controverted, or unknown; and 
Busching, a geographer of the first name and 
character, says of it*, “ On la cherche aujour- 
d’hui, et on ne la reconnait ‘plus. ” Cellarius had 
before expressed his difficulties on the subject 
of Tempe; confessing that he was puzzled by 
Catullus, in the epithet he gives it, of « Phthio- 
tica Tempe. But this difficulty seems easily 
removed, in the recollection that there were 
several places with the same name of Tempe; 
and there might have been one of them in 
Phthiotis. Thus Qvid* speaks of Cycneia 


solitary journey into a remote and unfrequented quarter of Ireland, 
where conversation was not to be expected, and the mind was left to 
itself.'" The reader who is fortunate enough to procure a copy of it, 
will be thankful for the amusement it is calculated to afford, and for the 
information, upon various topics, which it contains, 

(2) Ibid. p. 118. 

(2) See the 12mo edit. of Busching, printed at Lausanne, 1780. 
tom. VIII. 

(3) Ovédit Metam. lib. vii. ver.371. tom. II. p.489. Amst. 1727. 
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TEMPE; which was a place in Beoiza, from the 
fable of Cycnus: but the Tempe usually meant 
by the Poets was in TuessaLy; and both 
Horace and. Ovid distinguish it from the others, 
by calling it Tuessana Tempz*. And in 
Virgil's fourth Georgic’ we have PenEra TEMPE. 
Theocritus also speaks of KATA NENEIO, KAAA 
TEMIIE. 


The descriptions given of Tempe by Pliny®, 
by lian’, and by Livy®, all concur in repre- 
senting it as a narrow, beautiful, wooded, rocky 
glen, with a sounding river flowing through the 
bottom, between steep and lofty banks, along 
which there was a narrow difficult pass. Ca- 
tullus describes it as surrounded by super- 
impending woods’. According to Herodotus, it 
was an entrance (ioBor}) from Lower Macedonia 
into Thessaly, by the Peneiis, and between 


rT ee at 


(4) Ibid. lib. ii. ver. 227. Horat. lib. i. od. vii. 

(5) 6 Pastor Aristeeus fugiens Peneia Tempe.” 

(6) Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c. 8. tom. I, p. 212. L. Bat. 1655. 
(7) Hist. Var. lib. ili. c, 1. 

(8) Hist. lib. liv. c. 6. tom. III. p. 684. Paris, 1738. 


(9) 


 viridantia Tempe, 
Tempe, que sylvz cingunt superimpendentes.”” 
Catulli Carm. Ixiii. ver. 285, p.$11. edit. Burmanni, Patav. 1737. 
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ouer. Olympus and Ossa'; where the Greeks, before they 
ey fixed upon Thermopylae, first intended to arrest 
the progress of the Persian army. We may 
now therefore observe with what surprising 
precision the author, before cited, fixes upon 
the real spot.; being guided only by the clue 
suggested to his classic mind from the hints 
and allusions of the antient historians’. .“ From 
the descriptions of the Poets we can derive no 
great light. The ‘ Zephyris  agitata Tempe: of 
Horace, and the ‘ frigida Tempe’ of Virgil; the 
epithets wmbrosa, opaca, virentia, are constantly 
bestowed upon this oft-sung dale; but woods 
will perish*, and barbarism will destroy. 
These are bad landmarks: we must look for 
others. The mountain will still raise its head, 
and the river will not cease to flow. Olympus 
(though a modern might not choose it for one of 
the steps of his ladder to heaven) is yet a mile 
high*; and the rapid Peneus is well known toa 


(1) "Es vu Tiwwed ts rnv toBohav, naep axe Maxsdoving +75 xarw ts Oeooa- 
Ainy Pigs: Wage Ilyyesav wore pov, meraey de OvAdurov rod oilptas tovra ual ens 
"Ovens. Herodoti Hist, lib. vii. c. 173; p.438. ed. Gronovii. 

(2) Browne’s Miscell. Sketches, vol. I. p.118. Lond. 1798. 

(3) See the complete fulfilment of his prediction, in the circumstance 
before related of the destruction of the woods for the manufactory and 
fabrics of Ampeléikia. 

(4) See the account of its elevation (in 3 preceding Note by Mr. 
Walpole), as ascertained by the Antients. 
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Turkish Greece by the name of Salampria’. That a ae 
the Penéus rolled through the middle of it, I Woe 
have repeatedly said, and’am confirmed in the 
assertion by Pliny, Strabo, and Ovid; but the 

two first-mentioned authors have thrown such | 
lights on one of the methods of investigation I 
mentioned, namely, its bearing to particular 
objects, that J marvel how it could have been mis- 

taken: it appeared to them that TemprE was 
directly between Ossa and Olympus. The ract 

18, THE VALE IS ACTUALLY FORMED BY SOME 

OF THE HEIGHTS OF OLYMPUS TO THE WEST, 

AND OssAa ‘TO THE EAST. How then Pococke Pococke 
and Busching could possibly have departed Soke he 
from these mountains, to look for it elsewhere, 

cannot easily be explained.” And that they did 

so, as it has been observed by this writer, is 

not less remarkable than that one of them, 
Pococke, should have selected for his Tempe, 

first, a plain, according to his own description °, 


(5) See the preceding description of Larissa. It is pronounced 
Salambria; but in all probability it is written Saruuurcia ; the Greeks 
sounding their ww like our B. Ina modern Greek Play, called Pamela, 
founded upon ‘Richardson’s Novel, Lord Bondfield’s name is printed 
MITON®IA. . 


(6) See Pococke’s Observations upon Greece, Vol. IY. Part II. 
. chap. 7, p. 152, Lond. 1745. . 
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IX 


VALE OF TEMPE. 
extended to the Penéus from the Convent of. St. 


: _. Demetrius, at the distance of two leagues, 


Value of 
Zi. ivy’ Ss 
observae 
tions. 


through the middle of which flowed no river 
whatsoever: and afterwards ‘a valiey, two miles 
wide’.” tis difficult to believe that a scholar, 
such as Pococke was, could have been ignorant 
of the descriptions which antient authors have 
left of this celebrated station. It appears from 


Polybius* that Tempe was the only passage 


from the Lower Macedonia into Thessaly; but 
the description given of it by Livy is so scru- 
pulously exact, and withal so characteristic of 
the scenery ’®, that it is impossible to mistake 
it. Even the particular fortification where we 
found the inscription now given, is mentioned 
by him; for he says*, “it was garrisoned in 


(1) ‘“ On the twenty-second we came into a valley about two leagues 
long, and two miles broad, &c. It is much to be doubted whether these 
were not the fields of Tempe.” (Ibid.) What author has ever described 

‘empe as containing fields ? 

(2) Polybii Hist. lib. xvii. 

(5) “ Suntenim Tempe saltus, etiamsi non bello fiat infestus, transitu 
difficilis: nam preter angustias per quinque millia, qué exiguum jumento 
onusto tter est, rupes utrinque ita abscisse sunt, ut despici vix sine 
vertigine quadam simul oculorum animique possit: terret et sonitus et 
altitudo per mediam vallem fluentis Penéi amnis.” Livi¢ Hist. lib. xliv. 
c. 6. tom. III. p.684. Paris, 1738. 

(4) ‘ Hic locus, tam suapte natura infestus, per quatuor distantia loca 
presidiis regis fuit insessus: unum in primo aditu ad Gonnum erat: 

alterum 
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in four places: one at Gonnus in the mouth of 
the defile; a second at Condylos, an impregnable 
fortress; a third near Zapathus, at a place called 
Charax; and a fourth in the very military way 
itself, in the middle of the strait,” where the road 
was so narrow, that there was hardly room 
enough to admit the passage of a single beast 
of burden, and “where ten men with ease 
would be able to defend the pass.” As for the 
descriptions given of Tempe by Pliny and by 
Zilian, they agree as to the geographical features 
of the place, but do not possess, altogether, the 
force, and fidelity, and copious brevity of Livy. 
Of the two, as that of Pliny is the most concise, 
if we subjoin what he has said, it will be suffi- 
cient’: no future traveller will then be at any 
loss to reconcile the appearance of this defile 


‘ alterum Condylon castello inexpugnabili: tertium cirea Lapathunta, 
quam Characa appellant: quartum, via ipst, gud et media et angus- 
tissima vallis est, impositum ; quam vel decem armatis tueri facile est.” 
Ibid. 


(5) “ Et ante cunctos claritate Penéus, ortus juxta Gomphos ; interque 
Ossam et Olympum nemorosa convalle defluens quingentis stadiis, dimidio 
ejus spatio navigabilis. In eo cursu Tempe vocantur v. mill. pass. longi- 
tudine, et fermé sesquijugeri latitudine, ultra visum hominis attollentibus 
se dexter§ lavaque leniter convexis jugis, intus sua luce viridante allabitur 
Penéus, viridis calculo, ameenus circa ripas gramine, canorus avium con- 
centu.” Plinit Hist. Nat. lib. iv.c. 8.tom. I. p. 212. L. Bat. 1635. 
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Ancram erect 


Pliny and 
Ailian- 
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CHAP. with all that the antient poets', historians, and 
wena GCOgraphers, have said of Tempe. 


| (1) Wnveids tasooduevos Bice Teertwy (Callimachus.) Also Ovid: 
“ Kst nemus Hemonie, prerupta quod undique claudit 
Silva: vocant Tempe. Per que Penéus, ab imo 
Effusus Pindo, spumosis volvitur undis : 
Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumos 
' Nubila conducit, summasque adspergine silvas 
Impluit; et sonitu plus quam vicina fatigat. 
Hac domus, hac sedes, hxc sunt penetralia magni 
Amnis: in hoc, residens facto de cautibus antro, 


Undis jura dabat, Nymphisque colentibus undas.”’ - 


Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 568. tom. II. p, 69, Amst. 1727. ed. Burmanni. 


East View of Mount Athos, from Pieria. 


CHAP. X. 


VALE OF TEMPE, TO THESSALONICA. 
Elian — Laurel of Tempe — Banditti—Length of the 
_ Pass—Appearance upon leaving the Defile—Heracléa 
—Turkish Funeral — Height of Olympus — Mount 
Athos—Kallidia— Malathria—— Mauro-Nero and Pellica 
rivers—Inscriptions—Baphyrus—Antient Geography of 
Pieria uncertain—Tomb of Orpheus —Pimpléa—Olser- 
vations of Livy—Situation of Dium—Katarina—View 
of Olympus — Paleo-Castro —Cleanly Cottages of the 
Albanians—Greeks compared with Albanians—/Vomen 
—Shepherds’ Dogs in body-clothes—Mountain barrier 
of Thessaly—Inscriptions between Katarina and Kitros— 
- Country still called Macedonia— Mountains to the north 
of Salonica—Kitros—Pydna—Tomb of the Macedonians 
—Transactions at Pydna— Leuterochori— Methone— 
Lebano —Alorus — Inge Mauro ferry — Maurosmack 


ferry 
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Xx 
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Serry—Axius, or Vardar river—Pella—Nature of the 
country celebrated for Alexander’s Nativity—News of 
the Plague —Tekile—Geography of Macedonia—Aige 
— importance of ascertaining its position — Arrival at 
Thessalonica. 


Iy the rocks above us, we observed several 


—— cavernous apertures; and some of them seemed 


fi&lian. 


Laurel of 
TEMPE. 


to have been made by art. lian mentions 
places of the same kind, as being natural 
recesses’. At a great height over the defile, 
eagles, reduced to the size of hawks, ‘were 
sailing with supreme dominion.” Below, in the 
chasm, the sides of the river were covered with 
plants, some of which, even in this season 
(December), were in flower. All the lower part 
of the rocks was covered with Vallonia and 
dwarf oaks, and evergreen trees and shrubs; 
thick laurels hanging quite over the military 
way. Enormous plane-trees, which have flou- 


rished here for centuries, extend their branches 


over the Penéus, and their large roots into the 
torrent. It was with the /aurel of Tempe that 
the victors in the Pythia were crowned®. The 
inhabitants of De/phi came every ninth year to 


(1) Obx erbpusrivns sceipos Epya, BAL Grows ubToueTa, H. TA» fElians 
Varie Historia, lib. iii, cap. 1. tom, I. p. 195. ed. Gronov. 
(2) Ibid. 
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gather it; because dpollo, according toa Thes- CHAP. 
salian tradition, had been crowned with it; and "Nita 
had appeared in that city bearing a branch of 

the Zempian laurel, after his purification from 

the slaughter of Pytho®. Such was the sanc- 

tity of the place, that altars smoking with 
incense filled all the valley with unremitted 
odours; and travellers passing through this 

defile beheld, on every side of them, the cele- 
bration of some divine rite, as a testimony of 

the continual sacrifice that was. here offered’. 

It was impossible not to participate for an 
instant the RELIGIO Loci: we decorated our 
horses’ heads with the laurel, and carried 
branches in our hands. But far different are 

now the tenants of the Vale of Tempe, from 

those who once guarded its odoriferous shrines. 

A ferocious banditti occupy all the haunts of the Bandit. 
Pagan priests; and when these robbers issue 

from their lurking-places, instead of the sacred 
victims that bled upon its altars, the unwary 
traveller is immolated’. Close to us, upon our 

left, the Penéus rushed with a rapid current, 


(3) Ibid. « 
(4) liani Varize Historie, lib. iii. cap. 1. tom. I. p.193. ed. Grono», 
(5) According to Mr. Hawkins, the places infested. by banditéé in 


Greece are the following: 
Temps, 
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Bs 
ed 
Length of 
the Pass, 


Appear- 
ance upon 
leaving the 
Defile. 
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and with such force that it carried with it trees 


of immense magnitude. The length of this de- 


file, taken in its whole extent, from its entrance 


at Bdba to its termination at the northern extre- 


mity, is reckoned, in the country, as an hour's 
distance, “to a horse walking moderately fast.” 
We use the expression as literally as it can be 
translated. This corresponds with the distance 
mentioned by Pliny, in the passage that has been 
already cited, of five Roman miles for the length 
of Tempe, taken in its whole extent, from the 
Pelasgic to the Pierian Plain. 


However beautiful the scenery may appear 
to a traveller's eye within the pass, it is very 
different when he leaves it. As soon as the 
gorge opens, and a view of the Pierian Plain. 


is exhibited to him, he beholds a disagreable, 


swampy flat, covered with dwarf-trees, reeds, 
and thorns. Here we overtook a caravan from 
Ampelakia, as it was crossing a long stone 


Tempr, and the Heights of Otymrus. 
THERMOPYLA. 

The Pass between Bodonitza and Salona. 
Mount Prxvvs. 

The whale of Girotra. 

The whole of Acarnania. 

The Villacti of Caldurita in the Morea. 
The whole of Laconta. 
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bridge over the Peneiis: “This bridge was a CHAK 
quarter of a mile in length, having several ieee 
arches, anda Jurhish inscription over the middle 
arch’. . The caravan consisted of twenty-six 
camels, preceded, as usual, by an ass. There 
had been much rain; and the Peneiis had over- 
flowed the neighbouring country, so as to 
impede our progress: one of the horses fell 
with a part of our baggage, which also delayed 
us. After floundering in mud and swamps for 
about three hours, we came to the shore of the 
Gutrn or Tuerma. Here a most beautiful 
view opened upon us, ofthe Pierian ‘region, 
skirting the base of Otympus along ‘the ‘coast. 
The summits of the mountain appeared covered 
with deep snow, the highest point bearing west 
north-west ; and the modern citadel: of Hrra- Heractéa, 
CLEA, now called Platamonos, standing upon a 
promontory in the middle of this enchanting 
scene*. The islands of Sciathus and Scopelus 


(1) It has been since swept away by a flood. Dr. Holland was 
informed at Athens, that ‘‘ it was proposed to re-build it more nearly 
within the entrance of Tempe; and that Baron Haller was to be 
entrusted with the design and superintendance of the work.” See 
Holland’s Travels, &c. p. 296, and Note. Lond. 1815. 

(2) The author halted to make a sketch of this fine prospect (See 
the Plate facing p.302, Vol. IV. of the Quarto Edition of these Travels); 
it will enable the reader to judge of the parts which composeit, although 
it cannot do justice to such a scene, The name of the,town is 
pronounced by its inhabitants Wawrdnwves; but this name occurs 
variously written: some travellers write it Platamona, and others 
Platamana. 
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CHAP. were both visible from this part of our route. 
Luna Among the cattle feeding in the plain near the 
sea, we saw a very fine breed of sheep; but it 
was mixed with a breed of a very inferior kind. 
About an hour before we reached Platamonos, 
we passed a little river, which here discharges 
itself into the sea. When we arrived at the 
base of the rock upon which stands the citadel 
of Platamonos, we were told that the Turkish 
earrison would admit no Christians within the 
walls of the fortress: we therefore halted for 
the night at a small village below the castle. 
A Greek shopkeeper resides upon the spot. 
OLtympus was now without a eloud, and his 
towering summit shone with the most dazzling 
whiteness. The highest point is shaped like a — 
tumulus: lower down the mountain are forests: 
At this village there is a khan, containing 
several antient pillars, with Doric capitals in- 
verted, now serving as pedestals for the co- — 
lumns. We observed other antiquities about the 
building, which are the remains of Hrraciza, 
whose situation corresponded accurately with 
this of Platamonos, as appears by a passage of — 
Livy, describing an attack made by the Romans 
upon the citadel’. It was mid-way between 


i 


(1) Vid. Livium, Hist. lib. xliv. cap.9. tom. Hi. pp. 627, 688. ed. 


Crevier. - 
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Dium and Tempe; and it stood upon a rock, 
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having the sea in front, with ariver upon one —~— 


side of it*; and upon the land-side it was neces- 
sary to scale the walls. | Its situation is, more- 
over, precisely that which Scylax has assigned 
for Heraciéum, in the way to Dium, Pydna, and 
Methone, wpon the Gulph of Therma’. We saw 
an antient aqueduct supplying a fountain, the 
water of which fell into a Soros of white marble, 
serving asa cistern. The length of this Soros was 
seven feet nine inches; its breadth, three feet 
ten inches; its depth, three feet two inches. Its 
sides were nearly seven inches thick. Below 
the Soros, as an additional reservoir, there was a 
marble bason, ornamented with grooving, four 
feet four inches in diameter; and there were 
some large slabs, as of the remains of a temple, 
in front of the fhan. The Turkish cemetery is 
below the walls of the fortress, and close to the 


village. We witnessed the funeral of one of Turkis: 


the garrison. The body was barely covered 


(2) ** Media regione inter Dium Tempeque, inrupe amni imminente 
positum.” Ibid. cap. 8. 

(3) Tedrn rorus Maxedovias “HodnAsioy, Aloy, Wlvdva oars ‘EAAgvis, Mebavn 
wins “EdAnvis, x. ¢. a» (Seylacis Caryandensis Periplus, p. 61. ed.Gronov. 
1697.) And this passage of Scylax is of the more consequence, in 
ascertaining the position of Heraciéa; because the same author has 
before stated, that Macedonia begins immediately after the passage of 
the river Penéus. 

ce? 


Funeral. 
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CHAP. with earth: and a priest remained afterwards, 
_, during a considerable part of the evening, calmly’ 
speaking to the deceased ; for the purpose, as 
we were told, of instructing him the way to 
heaven. During a conversation which we held 
here upon the subject of the mountain Olympus, 
the people of this place informed us, that it 
would be impossible to get to the summit in the 
winter; but that the priests of a village called 
Scamnya (pronounced Scamni), upon the side of 
Olympus, and upon the left of the road from 
Platamonos to Katarina, go annually, upon the 
twentieth day of June, to perform mass upon the 
top of the mountain. This is one of the most 
curious instances of the remaining ceremonies 
of the antient religion of Greece. Perhaps the 
old altar may yet remain whereon the sacrifices 
to Jupiter were offered; for the antients had 
conceived a notion of the great height of 
Olympus, from a story, that letters traced on 
the ashes of that altar remained a long time 
Height of undefaced ; but Xenagoras, who measured it, 
ons found it not to exceed an English mile and a 
quarter’. During the whole of this night, 
caravans were passing, and principally from 
Ampeléhia; causing a great bustle in and about 


(1) Vide Plutarch, in Vit. Paul. im. 
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the khan. The bells, and noise of the camels, if 
and the bawling of their drivers, continued to Wi 
maintain uproar until the morning. 


Leaving Platamonos, the next day, to go to 
Katarina, we crossed a small river, alluded to 
by Zivy?: but it can only be considered as a river 
after heavy rains. We then saw Scamnya upon 
our left, hanging upon the side of Olympus, like 
one of the villages in the dips. From Scamnya, a 
person may ascend the summit in about four or 
five hours: it is distant five hours and a half from 
Platamonos. There is another village, distant six 
hours from Platamonos, from which the ascent 
to the summit of the mountain is considered 
the easiest and best: it is called Cared; the d 
bemg pronounced broad, as in our word calf. 
We saw to the east, and at a vast distance 
across the Gulph of Therma, Mounr Aruos, wie 
called (ro “Aytov ”Opoc) The Holy Mountain, looking 
like an island. The view of it was so clear 
and distinct, that we made a careful delineation 
of its appearance’, as viewed from this part of 
Preria. Its bearing at the time was due east. 


(2) Vid. Livium, loco citato. 
(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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To make an English word of its modern Greek 


‘——_~-—— hame, as it is now pronounced in the country, 


callidia. 


Malathria. 


it ought to be thus written; yonoros. Hence 
we continued along the base of OLympus, 
through groves of plane-trees and tall reeds, 
traversing a long tract of swamps and mud, as 


upon the preceding day. After journeying in 


this manner for three hours, we arrived at a 
khan, situate half way between Platamonos and 
Katarina. The plain here is called Kallidia, or 
Kallithia: but to what circumstance of beauty it 
owes this appellation it is difficult to conjec- 
ture, being the most disagreeable swamp we 
had ever passed; containing, however, great 


quantity of ducks, geese, and turkeys. Near 


to this khan we observed an antient well: after 
leaving it, we arrived, in half an hour, at a 
place, where there is an old military paved-way, 
leading from Katarina down to the sea. An 
antient port is there situate; and our guides 


told us that there had been a village, called 


St. Theodore, at the port, which was destroyed 
about four years ago. Hereabouts we crossed 
the Malathria river by a bridge. Its source is 
in Olympus; and there 1s a Palgo-castro in its 
neighbourhood, at three hours’ distance from 
Katarina, upon the mountain, where there are 
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many antient marbles and ruins. We heard of cHap. 
this Paleo-castro in the whole of this route ; but eee ee 
can determine nothing as to its original history. | 
That Dium was not there situate, is evident; 
because Diwm was only seven stadia from the 

sea’; yet it seems also plain that the Malathria 

was the Enipeus, to which Perseus advanced 

upon the retreat of the Roman army ; when the 

fires in his camp were visible to the garrison 

in the citadel of Heracléa. He caused the river, 

as it is said, to serve him instead of an outwork 

and fortification, as its passage was difficult : 

the via militaris, here situate, being the Saltus, 
mentioned by Livy as the only pass into Mace- 

donia?. The whole of this district is unfavour- 

able to the passage of an army; and it is as 
-unwholesome and as frightful as any part of the 
Pomptine marshes in Italy. We saw no other 
moving objects than buffaloes, wandering 
through pools filled with reeds, and deep with 


(1) “Ors qo Ales 4 weds eux iy Ty RiYIAAED Tov Orcuaiov xoarov tociy, tv 
was Sawgetass Tov 'OAdurov, BAR doo C aatyu oredsovs. Epitom. fin. 
Septim. Lib. Strahon. Geog. p. 479. ed. Oxon. 

(2) “ Duos enim saltus, per quos inde evadere possent, habebant 
Romani: unum per Zempe in Thessaliam, alterum in Macedeniam 
preter Dium.” Livio, Hist. lib. xliv. cap. 6. tom. {}I. p. 684. ed. 
Crevier. 
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mud. Just before we reached the town of 


——— Katarina, we had to ford two rivers; the first 


Muauro- 
Vero and 
Pellica 
Rivers. 


Tnserip- 
tions. 


being called Mauro-Nero', or black water, an- 
swering to the Greek Mrtas (a name common 
to many Grecian streams); and the second 
bearing the appellation of Pellica: they both 
unite before they fall into the Thermean Gulph’. 
To our surprise, we observed nearly a hundred 
hogs wallowing in the mud of these rivers ; 
proving that the population is not entirely 
Turkish. Near the place where the Pellica is 
commonly passed, we saw, among some large 
plane-trees, a small chapel, about which were 
the ruins of a temple of the Doric order. We 
observed a large triglyph, a pillar, and the 
remains of its foundation. We copied three 
Inscriptions which we found among these ruins. 
The first was upon a pedestal, near the river ; 
inscribed, as its purports, by “‘ VALERIAN HIP- 
POIATRUS, SON OF HIPPOIATRUS, FOR THE SAKE 
OF REMEMBRANCE.” 


(1) The modern Greeks call water vg0, and vegsv. The name of this 
river was not pronounced AMauro-nero, but Mavro-neri. 

(2) Herodotus makes the Haliacmon and the Lydias unite in their 
passage to the Gulph of Therma, but places their embouchure farther 
to the north, as will be shewn in the sequel. 
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- CANTATE ’ “ACS sane 

KNAAYPH 

AIOYAYKO 

YTOYNATPO 

CAEIAAOYK 

IAAOYAAEPI 

ANOCINNOIAT 

POCYOCINNO 

ATPOYMNEIA 

CXAPIN 


The second belonged to a monument erected 
_by a woman to her husband : 


‘79 HER HUSBAND PARMENIO, COMINIA 
ANTIGONA ERECTS THIS. 


KOSLZINIAANTIFO . 
NATIT@TIBEPIA 
NWNAPALENIWNI 
TWEAYTHCANAPI 
JILNEIACXAPIN 


The third is from a mother to her son: 


_ ** NEICIS TO HER SON HERACLIDES. 


NEIKILEPBICW 
HPAKAEIAH 

TWYQMNE! 

ALXAPIN 
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We were almost buried in the quicksands, in 


x Be 
wun crossing the branches.of this river; for it was 


Baphyrus. 


widely flooded. The classical Reader will of 
course feel anxious to fix the antient name of 
these rivers, flowmg through a country con- 
cerning which even antient geographers seem 
to have had no precise ideas. The southern 
limits of Prerira are differently defined by 
Ptolemy and by Strato, although it be so natu- 
rally bounded by the Dejfile of Tempe, where the 
plain terminates’; and for the courses and. 
names of the rivers flowing from Olympus to- 
wards the Gulph of Therma, we have very little 
information; which aggravates the loss of the 
latter part of the Seventh Book of the Geo- 
eraphy of Strabo. From all, however, that can 
be collected concerning the Mauro-Nero and the 
Pellica, it is evident, as will more plainly appear 
in the sequel, that they jointly constitute the 
Baphyrus of Livy. But it will then be asked, 
where are the remains of Drum, whose situation 


(1) According to Stephanus of Byzantium, there was a city called 
Pieria. (Vid. Steph. Byzant.deUrbib. we. p. 549. Amst. 1678. edit. 
Gronovii.) His Commentator says, ‘* Pieria, urbs in regione cogno- 
mine. Ubi locorum fuerit hee regio, silentio preterit. E Ptolemet 
lib. 3. c. 13. didici Pieriam esse Macedoniz regionem ; Livius vero, 
libro 39. cap. 26. Petram in eAdem regione celebrat, &c. &c. Pieriz 
montis Thracie in quo commoratus est Orpheus meminit Scholiasta 
Apollonii Rhodii ad ejus Argonautic. lib. i. ver. 31.” 
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was near to the Haliacmon*? for although a crap. 
position have been assigned in modern maps for ‘ena 4 
a place called Stan-Dia, and D’Anville admits 

of its existence*®, we could hear nothing of it in 

this part of our journey. In viewing this region 

the whole way from Platamonos to Katarina, the 

parts which compose it are so exceedingly vast 

and distinct, that any seeming confusion of its ay 
antient geography may have originated in two phyof 
eauses: First, that the boundaries of Thrace and oe. 
Macedon were continually liable to change: and 
secondly, that different appellations were ap- 

plied to one and the same place. There was a 

time, as we have before proved*, when the 

limits of Thrace extended to the Isthmus of 
Corinth ; consequently, by very old writers, the 
‘mountains, rivers, and cities of Beotia, Phocis, 

and Thessaly, would be considered as Thracian: 


and this may explain the reason why the old 


(2) “Ors pera 7d Ajoy woruv, 6 “Adicxpuov moras ior, ixBadawy cis vey 
Ocopcciav xbamoy. Excerpta ex Lib. Sept. Fin. Strabon. Geog. p. 479. 
ed. Oxon. 

(3) ** The last city,” says D’ dnville, “‘ on this shore,” (meaning 
the western side of the Thermaic Gulph) ‘‘ is Dium; known at pre- 
sent by the name of Stan-Dia; in which a preposition of place pre- 
cedes the proper name, according to the usage which in later times 
had become prevalent in this part of the Roman empire.” Ant, Geog. 
p.198. Lond. 1791. 

(4) See Vol. VI. Chap, X. p. 607. of the Octavo Edition of these 
Travels, 
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— Scholiast upon the <Argonautica of Apollonius 
aly Rhodius mentions Pieria as a mountain of 
Thrace’. It was also owing to this cause that 

| Orpheus was called a Thracian, whose sepulchre 
‘was long shewn in Pieria. The same indecision 
“attaches to the antient geography of Macedonia. 
Its natural barrier to the south was of course 
formed by the Defile of Tempe and the Penéus 
river, where it is placed by the oldest geogra- 
pher, Scylax, who has been considered as the 
inventor of geographical tables‘. But’ in a 
later age, when the Macedonians were restricted 
within narrower boundaries, the Zydias and the 
Haliacmon. were its utmost southern limits, as 
appears from Herodotus’. In journeying along 
the western side of the Thermean Gulph, the 
- whole district, from the mouth of the Peneus to 
that of the Avius, is one swampy plain, bounded 
on its western side by the chain of Olympus: to 
the south of it is seen Ossa; and upon the east 
-it is terminated by the sea. There are no hills, 
nor other natural barriers to form subdivisions ; 


(1) Vid. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. Argonautic. lib. i. ver. 31. 

(2) Awd Di Tinvesod rorepod Maxsdoves sicly téves. Scylacis Caryandensis — 
Periplus, p.61. ed. J. Gronov. L. Bat. 1697. 

(3) Méyes Avdlee os rorapou nal “AAscxpeovos, of ougigoues yay THY Borwimsioe 
T: x0) Maxsdovida, xq A  Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. p. 419. ed. Gronov. 
L. Bat. 1715. 
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so that whether called Botti@a, or Pieria, or 
Perrhebia, it is all one and the same plain.. 


After leaving the ruins of the Doric temple, 
being obliged to turn towards the left, out of 
the ordinary route, in order to avoid the inun- 
dation at the confluence of the two rivers, .and 
to effect a passage over another branch. of the 
Pellica near Katarina, we observed a most re- 
markable tumulus ona hill near to the village of 
Spee. This corresponds with the situation which 
Apollodorus* has assigned for the Toms oF 
Orrueus. It is moreover mentioned by. the 
Epitomiser of Strabo, that there was a village 
belonging to the city of Dium, called Pimpléa’, 
where Orpheus was said to have died. This 
tumulus is of immense magnitude: its form is 
perfectly conical; and upon its vertex there are 
trees growing of great size. But the Tomb of 
Orpheus was only twenty stadia from Dium’; 
and this ¢umulus is about the same distance 
from Katarina. The site of it, according to 


(4) Apollodori Bibliotheca, lib. i. c. 0. 

(5) Epitom. fin. lib. vii. Strabon. Geog, p.479. ed. Oxon.” (Thige- 
wAasiay, 2vba “Oepsis direPev.) “ In antiquis exemplaribus [irAas, et 
Tiwasiay, sine litera » legi, notaverunt eruditi, ut notavit Salmusius ad 
Solinum, p.112. ed. Uliraject. (Palmer.)” Ibid. Not. 5. 

(6) Pausania. Boot. c. 350. p. 769. ed. Kuhnits 
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cHarv. Pausanias, was marked by a pillar, upon the 
a sl right hand, at the distance of twenty stadia from 
Dium, going from the city towards the Pierian 
mountain'. There was upon the pillar (vdeia 
Aidov) an.amphora of stone; and this vessel, 
according to a vulgar tradition of the inhabi- 
tants, was supposed to contain the bones of 
Orpheus. In this description, Pausanias has fur- 
nished us with all the apparatus of the oldest 
Pelasgic sepulchre: for the pillar (xéav), an- 
swering also to the s¢élé of Homer, bespeaks the 
presence of a sepulchral mound, as its pedestal; 
and it is for this reason that we prefer trans- 
lating the word vdgsa by amphora, rather than 
by urna; because the former was used in 
Greece for sepulchral monumenis, and was of itself 
considered as a symbol of death®. As to the 
belief entertained by the natives of its con- 
taining bones, it was consistent with the notions 
vespecting funeral rites in the time of Pausanias> 
when it was more usual to burn than to bury the 
Pe ae es MPR D NUE IMD Care eme nmr LOLS 
(1) MawsDévss 03 of aedigeey chy dard dgos chy Tueghay trcovees xa) atau Alon, 
Qunly iad civ yoraindin yevicbas why cedsvrhy Wvraile ri Oggsi. — "Loves OB tx 
Alou eiv iat od doas, nad cxdediee meornrttors sinorr, nlov xk tony ty BebiBy~ xa} 
zcldnpecs ta) 2h xlon, Ogle ribov. tages D8 rd sorte aod Oggins ti Dela, nab 
ak taixcwoin Abyoues. Pausanie Beotica, c.50. p.769. ed. Kuhnit. 
(2) See Vignette to Chap. V. Vol. VI. of the Octavo Edition of 
these Travels; and p. 282 of the same, for observations on the 4mphora, 


as a symbol of death. Also Recherches sur l' Origine et les Progrés des 
Arts dela Gréce, tom. I. Planche ix. fig. 4. & Londres, 1785. 
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dead. It is difficult to explain what Pausanias CHAP. 
means by his allusion to the Pierian Mountain, oe 
because there was no other mountain than Olym- 

pus near to Dium; but perhaps this part of it in 

Pieria might have been so denominated. There 

is scarcely a mile that the literary traveller will 
proceed along the western side of the Ther- 

mean Gulph, without regretting the loss of 
almost all information respecting its antient 
geography. If, as it was before observed, we 

had the seventh book of Strabo in its entire state, 

this loss might have been in some measure sup- 

plied; but all our usual resourses fail us here. 

In such a dearth of intelligence concerning 

the rivers and the cities of Pieria, it behoves us 

to examine the only documents antiquity has 
afforded us with the greater assiduity ; and par- 
ticularly, to compare the observations of Livy Observa- 
with the modern state of the country. But even ae 
Livy’s observations, perspicuous and valuable as 

they generally are upon subjects of this nature; 

tend rather to perplex than to guide us in our 
researches here: where may we seek for the 

river Mytis®, the town of Agassa*, or the river 


(3) “Ad amnem nomine Mityn processit.” Livio, Hist. lib.’ xliv. 
ce. 7. tom. II. p. 685. ed. Crevier. 

(4) “*Postero die progressus, 4gassam urbem, tradentibus. sese 
ipsis, recepit.” Ibid. 
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CHAP. Ascordus'? or how shall we discriminate between 
wen the widely-overflowing course of the Baphyrus*,: 


Situation 
of Dium. 


and that of the Enipeus*? and what becomes of 
the Haliacmon, which Livy only once mentions*? 
According to him, there were two pyle into 
Macedonia, each of which he calls a saltus ; 
meaning, evidently, a narrow pass, with a paved 
causeway (via militaris), that might be easily 
defended. Tempe was one of these; and there 
was another near Dium. The latter saltus could 
be nothing more than a causeway to facilitate the 
passage of the Mauro-Nero and Pellica, or, aS we. 
have before suggested, of the Malathria, where 
its remains now exist. In describing the latter, 
he says that the whole space between Olympus 
and the sea was here only a mile; one half 
of which was occupied by the mouth of the 
Baphyrus, “ LATE RESTAGNANS, and the rest by 
the Temple of Jupiter and the town of Dium, 
leaving only a very small portion, which could 
be easily fortified. Then he describes the Mace- 
donian king, Perseus, as abandoning this passage, 


(1) ‘ Progressus inde diei iter, ad Ascordum flumen posuit castra.” 
Livio, Hist. lib. xliv. c. 7. tom. III. p. 685. ed. Crevier. 
(2) ‘Lata restagnans Baphyri amnis.” Ibid. p. 685. 
(3) “‘ Deinde quinque millia passuum ab urbe citra ripam Enipet 
amnis eastra ponit.”’ Ibid. p.687. 
(4) Ibid. lib. xlii. cap. 53, tom. IIL. p. 633. 
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leaving it open to the Roman troops, and flying CHAP. 
to Pydna. The Roman Consul advances, and in —~ 
two marches comes to Dium, pitching his tents 
by the Temple of Jupiter, with a view to preserve 
it from insult; and himself entering the city. 
The isilogeitiy day he marches to the river 
Mytis; the day after, to the town of Agassa; 
and upon the fourth he is by the river Ascordus. 
In his retreat, first to Dium, and afterwards to 
Phila, he is followed by Perseus, who enters 
Dium, and repairs the fortifications which had 
been levelled by the Romans: and then advancing 
to the distance of five miles from Dium, 
pitches his camp by the Enipeus; making the 
river, on account of the difficulty of its passage, 
serve him instead of a rampart. Then begins 
the siege of Heracléa on the part of the Romans, 
whichis stated to be mid-way between Dium 
and Tempe, at’ the distance of five miles from 
Phila; and it is also related that the garrison in 
Heracléa perceived the fires in the camp of the 
Macedonian king, upon the other side of the 
Enipeus. This valuable document is the only 
clue now afforded to the geography .of the 
country between Platamonos and Katarina. The 
Reader will use his own conjectures, after com- 
paring it with the description we have given of 
the country; but to us it seems probable that 
VOL. VII. DD 
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GuAe. the Mauro-Nero river was the Bapuyrus, and 
wv the Malathria the Enrerus; and that Katarina 


was Drum. The remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
we have already described; and it is evident, 
from Livy’s description, that the site of this temple 
was at a certain distance from. the town; because 
the Roman Consul, after pitching his tents by the 
side of it, quits the camp to enter the city. The 
situation also of the tumulus we have described 
as the Tomb of Orpheus, by its distance from 
Katarina, affords further presumption confirming 
the identity of this place with Dium, and, con- 
sequently, the propriety of the name thus given 
tothe tomb. The only difficulty opposing such 
an arrangement is the want of a position for the 
Haliacmon, which, according to the Epitomiser 
of Strabo, flowed by Dium to the Thermean 
Gulph'. It is very remarkable that this river 
is only once mentioned by Livy, who has so 
diffusely illustrated the topography of this dis- 
trict; and his allusion to it is: not introduced 
with any reference to Dium: it occurs in another 
part. of his history’, where the city of Elimea, 


(1) See the passage before cited: “Ors usra& +d Aloy roAiv, x. © 2. 

(2) “* Profectus inde toto exercitu, Eordeam petens, ad Begorritem 
quem vocant lacum positis castris, postero die in Elimeam ad Haliac- 
mona fluvium processit.”  Livit Hist. lib. xlii. c. 53. tom. HI. p. 633. 
ed. Crevter. 
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instead of Diwm, is described as being upon 
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that river. The Haliacmon is also mentioned —— 


by Herodotus, and under some circumstances 
that might connect it with the mingled streams 
of Mauro-Nero and Pellica’: but not a syllable 
is said of Dium; and he places it farther to the 
north, by associating it with another ‘fiver, 
Lydias, which, according to Ptolemy, fell into 
the gulph of Therma, near to the mouth of the 
Axius. 


Here we saw the old Pelasgic car again in 
use, as we had seen it in Thessaly and in Troas, 
drawn by two oxen yoked. We then entered 
Katarina, a small town, surrounded with wood, 
situate in the narrow plain which Zivy mentions, 
between Olympus and the sea; and upon the very 
roots of the mountain, whose summits tower 
above it in the highest degree of grandeur 
which it is possible to conceive. There is no 
place where the whole outline formed by the 
many tops* of Olympus may be seen to so much 


(3) Herodotus describes them as the boundaries of Bottiea and Mace- 
donia: and he says that the two rivers fell by confluence into the same 
channel: péye: Avdied ve rorapod nal Adrscéxpeovos, of ovgiCover yay rn Bor- 
riaside re xt) Maxedovidec, is raved pistooy rd Vuwp cuppioyorrts. Herodott 
Hist. lib. vii. cap. 127. p. 419. ed. Gronov. 

(4) 'Anpordrn xogugn rorvdtigdédos Ovavpaos. Hom. Il. A. 499. 


Dy. 1. 2 


Katarina, 


View of 
Olympus. 
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CHAP. advantage as from Katarina. Perhaps they 

ont were rendered more distinct in consequence of 

the snows by which the mountain was at this 

time invested. : It appeared like one vast glacier ; 

and for some time after our arrival we enjoyed. 

the satisfaction of gazing at its splendid’ and ~ 
majestic form. oy 

Katarina consists of about one hundred and 

forty houses’, principally inhabited by Greeks, 

who are governed by an dgha. Its commerce 

consists entirely in the exportation of corn, to 

the amount, annually, of between two and three 

thousand. quilots*. It is sent to be shipped at a 

port which bears the same name as the town. 

Judging from the general internal appearance of 

the place, its condition must be very wretched; 


(1) w-- 2+ do aiyaneveos Oravumov. Iliad. A. 532. 

(2) If Dr. Holland’s statement be accurate, the number has been 
more than doubled since. He speaks of “* 300 houses, some of them 
of large size.”” See Holland’s Travels, p. 305. Lond. 1815. 


(3) ‘‘ Les mésures Turkes sont le pic pour les étoffes, et le quILoT pour 
les grains. Le pic a 25 pouces: un pic et trois quarts font une aune 
de France. Le quilot de Salonique vaut trois quilots et trois quarts de 
celui de Constantinople. Quatre quilots et demi de Constantinople font 
la charge de Marseille, et un septier de Paris plus un cinquiéme. On 
appréciera les mésures Turkes avec plus de justesse encore, en in- 
diquant leur rapport avec les poids. Le quilot de Salonique pése 85 okes 
en bléMacédonien, et celui de Constantinople 22. La charge de Marseille 
peut étre évaluée & 300 livres, et le septter de Paris 4 250.” Beawjour, 
Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I]. p.193. Paris, 1800. 
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but, externally viewed, it has a pleasing aspect, . ies 
owing to the trees which surround it, and to Woy 


its mosque rising among them. The Turhish 
mosques, generally constructed with domes, 
and always accompanied by one or more towers, 
as minarets, give an air of elegance, and some- 
times of grandeur, even to the villages... In the 
middle of the town we saw a Soros of white 
marble, of such magnitude and beauty, that we 
were convinced it could have. belonged to no 
mean city. _ Upon our inquiring where it had 
been found, we were told that it had been 
brought from the Paleo-castro of Malathria, 
before mentioned, situate in Mount Olympus, at 
three hours’ distance from Katarina, where there 
were others of the same nature, and a great 
quantity of antient marbles; but that some 
Franks visiting the spot about three years 
before, and after being employed in: copying 
inscriptions, removing something, the real nature 
of which was not known, the 4gha, suspecting 
them of having discovered a concealed treasure, 
had ordered as many of those marbles as could 
be broken to be destroyed, and the rest to be 
conveyed from the place; in consequence of 
which order, this Soros had been brought to 
Katarina. Such was the substance of the story. 
The natives entertain a tradition that the sea 
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CHAP, once extended’ beyond: its. present’ boundary, 
enw over all the plain of Katarina, to. the foot of 


Olympus ;. reaching quite up to that Palgo-castro; 
whose inhabitants; they say, then carried, on, 
an extensive commerce. Who the travellers: 
may have been, thus designated under the name 
of Franks, it is difficult to determine. We at 
first believed them to have: been Dr. Sibthorpe: 
and Mr. Hawkins. Afterwards, we supposed: 
that Mr: Tweddell, in his journey from Salonica;, 
visited those ruins: and, if this be true, great: 
as the regret must be which is felt for the loss: 
of his valuable journals', and deeply as this: 
loss is now deplored by every person of taste 
and literature in: Europe, it will be increased) 
by’ this’ circumstance ; because Mr. Tweddell; 
would have made the discovery of a city im’ this) 
part of Pieria an important point in the llustra- 
tion of its general topography: and if he there: 
found, as it'is very probable he did, any antient 
inscriptions among. the ruins, it is unnecessary 
toadd a syllable as to the use that he would 
have made of them. Being therefore without 
any clue, either to the name: of the city, or to 


, 


(1) See the account of their *§ extraordinary disappearance,” in the 
valuable work published by his brother, —‘* Remains of the late John 
Tweddell,” &c, Lond. 1815. 
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the history of’ its sepulchres, our curiosity was i 9 
strongly excited to repair ourselves to the spot; —— 


but in this we were disappointed. The Agha, 
to whom we sent our Tchohodar with a request 
for that purpose, positively refused his assent: 
and when we applied to the inhabitants for 
guides to conduct us thither, even in spite of 
the 4Agha’s refusal, we found that no one dared 
to accompany us. The Grees inhabitants, to 
whom we applied, told us, that if we were 
determined to go to the Paleo-casiro, we must 
remain in Katarina until we could enter into 
some contract with the robbers who dwell there, 
and who are the only proper guides to such 
deserted places. This we would willingly have 
done; but our time for remaining in Turkey 
would not admit of such delay, and we were 
therefore reluctantly compelled to abandon the 
undertaking. The persons whom the Greeks of 
Katarina designate by the name of robbers, are 
probably nothing more than the d/banian moun- 
taineers of Olympus; a set of men whom any 
traveller may safely trust, and in whose honour 
we would gladly have confided. But it must 
be confessed, that their own countrymen, the 
Arnauts of Katarina, speak of a sturdy set of 
depredators in Olympus, whom they say even 
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Ali Pasha has not been able to extirpate, and 


—— who sometimes lay the villages under contri- 


Cleanly 
Cottages 
of the 
Albanians, 


bution. 


When our Tchohodar returned from the Agha, 
he had orders to procure lodging for us in the 
little cottage of an 4rnaut, or Albanian peasant: 
and here we found a cabin, small indeed, but 
in neatness and cleanliness it might have vied 
with the dwelling of a Dutch boor. The floor 
consisted of the hard and well-swept earth; and 
the walls were covered with a yellow plaster, 
kept so clean, that it was without spot. This 
being the evening of the ¢wentyyifth of December, 
our thoughts were directed homewards, to our 
beloved country, in the recollection of the 
happiness and social mirth diffused around the 
hearths of Englishmen, by the annual recurrence 
of their greatest festival. We had no reason 
to complain, either of our fare or of our accom- 
modation. We were regaled, it is true, in no 
spacious apartment; nor had we any other seat 


or couch than what the bare earth afforded; 


but this we had been long accustomed to prefer 
before the sofas and cushions of the Turks or 
Greeks, which always swarm with vermin. As 
for our banquet, we must have been indeed 
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fastidious if we had been dissatisfied on this CHAP. 
account; as, in addition to our own provisions, tit 
of bread and coffee and tea, from Larissa, a 

huge Albanian turkey smoked upon the floor. 

After a plentiful repast, the evening of our 
Christmas-day was spent in comfort and repose. 
Future travellers in Greece will do well to profit 

by our experience, with respect to the Albanian 
peasantry,—a race as distinct as possible from 

all the other inhabitants of the country. We 

never had reason to complain, when we con- 
sented to forego the accommodation offered in 

Greek houses for a night’s lodging beneath their __ 
humbler sheds. The Greeks are, for the most Greeks f 
part, indolent and profligate, vain, obsequious, with 
ostentatious, poor, and dirty. Phewtibinmodsere. 
industrious, independent, honourable, cleanly, and 
hospitable... They are a hardier and a healthier 

race; passing their lives, sub dio, either in the 

fields or upon the mountains: their sons,possess 

a manlier disposition than the offspring of the 
Greeks, who are always effeminate; and the 
daughters of /banians are not characterized by Women 
those relaxed habits and that early fading which 

may be observed in the Grecian damsels. A 

girl of Grecian parents scarcely attains her 
twentieth year before she begins to exhibit the 
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CHAP. marks of a premature old age; and all the 


i ~Grecian women exhibit a matronly appearance 


long before they enter into the marriage state. 
Some of them are, it is true, exceedingly beau- 
tiful; and Nature seems to have been more 
lavish in the distribution of female charms 
among the Grecian than among the lbanian 
women; because the Albanian women have 
almost all of them the complexion and the fea- 
tures of gipsies: but then the former seldom 
display the natural beauties which they possess; 
they make their appearance disguised by cos- 
metics and paint, and by the artificial ornaments 
of false hair; tricked out, at the same time, by 
all sorts of finery, and smelling of essences and 
of musk. The -dibanian women are fond of 
finery, —and, indeed, where are the women, 
unless in highly civilized society, who are not 
fond of it?—but the Albanian finery consists, 
principally, in a display of colours strongly 
contrasted; and their dress is remarkable for 
the scrupulous attention to cleanliness by which 
it is distinguished. As the costume is uniformly 
the same, a description of the dress worn. by 
one of the Albanian women will serve to give a 
general idea of the appearance exhibited by all 
of them. It consists of the following articles of 
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attire; the difference between the lower class CHAP. 
and the higher, in their apparel; being found: —~~_ 
only in the costliness of the materials. 


1. Anapkin fastened tight over the forehead, falling to 
the shoulders. behind, and in front, on either side of 
the head, below the chin. 

2. Great quantity either of silver or gold coin, hanging 
about the temples and under the chin, and braided 
behind into the hair, which hangs in long tresses 
down the back, reaching to the calves of the legs; 
the rest of the hair being only visible above the ears 
and temples. 

3. An embroidered shift, richly worked in front, and 
covering the arms as far as the hands. 

4. A sash, or girdle, of blue stuff. 

9. Short plaided hose, with lively colours, like those worn 
by Scotch Highlanders. 

6. Slippers of yellow leather. 
7. Ar embroidered jacket over the shift, reaching to the 
elbows and ankles 3 trimmed round the lower skirts 
with fringe. 

8. Another richly embroidered jacket over the first, but 

without sleeves, reaching only to the knees. 


After all, a faithful drawing of this costume 
would represent it much better than any de- 
scription can do: but costumes of the inhabi- 
tants of different nations, however accurately 
designed and coloured as to the dresses, almost 
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always fail in the delineation of features; be- 


x. a ae 
wen Cause nothing but a faithful portrait-painter can 


Shepherds’ 
Dogs in 
body- 
clothes. 


trace those modifications of the human counte- 
nance which characterise particular regions’. 


On Saturday, December the twenty-sixth, we 
left Katarina ; journeying towards the east, 
over a wretched sandy common, covered with 
brakes*. In the plains near Katarina, the 
Arnaut shepherds are seen armed with large 
pistols and poniards. Their dogs make a sin- 
gular appearance, wearing body-clothes; the 
only instance we had ever seen of the same 
kind. The animals under their care, besides 
sheep, were hogs, buffaloes, and oxen. The 
Christian inhabitants of this district complain 
heavily of Turkish oppression: the sight of a 
family stripped of all its property, for no other 


(1) A remarkable proof of this occurs in the magnificent work of 
Mons. de Choiseul. In that work, the dresses worn by the Grecian 
women in the islands of the Archipelago are faithfully designed; but 
the females themselves are all Parisian. In English books of voyages 
and travels; the delineation of countenance is even less attended to; 
as in Cook’s Voyages, where the inhabitants of the Pacific Ocean were 
represented with Grecian features. With respect to the inhabitants 
of Turkey, the work of Mr. Hobhouse may be mentioned as the only 
publication containing any faithful pictures of the women of the 
country. 

(2) Pteris Aquilina. 
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reason than that of professing the Christian CHAP. 
religion, is not uncommon: the consequence icieenies 
is, that some pretend to be Moslems whose 
hearts are well disposed towards Christianity ; 
and many have no definable religion whatso- 
ever. In the road from Katarina to Kitros, the 
termination of Olympus towards the west, or 
rather west-south-west, becomes visible ; and 
after its declension in that direction, begins 
the acclivity of another mountain, also of con- Mountain 
siderable height, which at this season WOO Thcessty: 
entirely covered with snow; continuing the 
great chain or mountain barrier, in the same 
line with Otymrus and Ossa;—these three 
being all that are in view, like a vast wall 
between Macedonia and Thessaly, reaching from 
the earth to the clouds. In this road from 
Katarina to Kitros, there are two places where 
antiquities are found; both of them being upon 
the left of the route. We turned out of our way 
to visit them. The first place occurs distant 
only three quarters of an hour from Katarina; 
at a village which lies in a valley towards the 
left; not visible from the road. Here we found 
several fragments of sculpture and architec- 
ture; and among them the following inscription, 
upon a monument erected, as it is stated, by 
“ULPIATHE DAUGHTER OF HERMZEUS, TO ULPIUS 
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RUSTICUS, HER DEAR HUSBAND.” The form of 
the Omega is curious. 


OYANIAEPMALE:? ¥ 
OYANIwWPOYCTI 
XwTwWwrAaYKYTA 
TwWwAhAPIEKTWN 
EKEINOYEKEINw 
KAIEAYTHTwI 
SLNEIACXAPIN 


The inhabitants told us that there were other 
inscriptions in the church of this village; but 
so much delay was likely to take place in 
getting it open, that we could not wait to see 
them. The next occurred at an hour's distance 
from Katarina; where, in the wall of a small 
chapel, near to the road, we found a Cippus, in- 
scribed by a person of the name of “ opHELION, 
{O HIS FATHERS MEMORY. 


WOEAI 
WNWOE 
AI@MNITW 
NATPISLZNEI 
ACXAPIN 


We observed here marks of the foundations of 
a temple; and upon the mountain, still farther 
to the left, there were other vestiges. It is 
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somewhat singular that the natives now call 
the place where, the antiquities lie, by the name 
of MAKEAONIA. “It is a name,” they said, 
“« which they always give to the land there; not 
to any Paleo-castro.” The roads were deep, 
and full of mud, rendering our journey tedious 
and disagreeable: we were however amply 
repaid for all our fatigue, whenever we looked 
back towards Katarina; for then we beheld 
Otympus, not only in undiminished glory, but 
seeming of greater magnitude than ever, being 
without a cloud to obscure any part either of 
its summit or sides; all its vast masses and 
deep chasms being displayed, so that the eye 
might range from its broad base upwards to its 
craggy tops, now radiant with bright and shin- 
ing light, reflected from accumulated snows, 
and contrasted with the dark shadows of its 
awful bosom; beneath which, most beautifully 
pisturesque, appeared the woods of Katarina, 
with the dome and minarets of the town conspi- 
cuous among the trees. At about half an hour’s 
distance from this chapel, ascending a hill, we 
had another noble prospect, but in an opposite 
direction: it commanded the whole of the 
THerM#AN GuipaH; Mount Arnos appearing 
plainly to the east: also upon the opposite side 
of the gulph we saw distinctly the white walls 
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we 
Country 
still called 
Macedonia. 
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and puMae of Satonica. Far beyond a 


oleae: range of hills situate at the back of the city, 


Mountain 
to the 
north of 
Salonica. 


Kitros. 


and towards the north, we saw a very elevated 
snow-clad mountain; and upon inquiring its 
name, were told that it is called Maleshivo. 
This can be no other than the Scomrus of Thu- 
cydides. We must continue the detail of objects 
hence visible, because it is made from notes 
written upon the spot. In the open sea, to the 
south of Mount Athos, we saw islands, and 
several high lands that seemed like islands, not 
one of whose names can be ascertained by any 
map of Greece: possibly the latter may have 
been the promontories of Ampelos and Cana- 
streum. From this spot we also surveyed the 
whole of the plain surrounding the extremity of 
the Gulph of Therma. (n this plain, upon the 


“right hand, standing towards the sea, is an 


immense. Tumulus, making a conspicuous and 
remarkable appearance, as the only principal 
object: it is now called TYMBOX by the Greek 
peasants. Thence we came to the village of 
Kitros, or Kitro, distant three hours from Kata- 
rina. Before we reached the village, we saw, 

upon our left, the ruins of a chapel; marking, 
perhaps, the site of an antient temple. Here 
we dined upon olives, onions, and biscuit, with 
very good wine, which we bought in the place. : 
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Ay 


Aitros is indisputably the Macedonian Kypna, 2 CHAR, 
name antiently corrupted into the MOLE MEMO=~ oeempomment 
rable appellation of Pypna', whose geogras Pydne. 


phical position is pointed out by an observa- 
tion of Livy, when he states that nia, upon 
the other side of the gulph, fifteen miles to the 
south of Thessalonica, was opposite to Pypna’. 
The alteration of Kydna into Pydna, as men- 
tioned by Stephanus, must have béen a corrup- 


tion of the earliest antiquity; for, before the 


time of. Herodotus, it was written Pydna by 
Scylax of Caryanda*: however, there is some 
testimony, even in its modern name, of the 
truth of the remark made by Stephanus ;—if a 
name may be called modern, which is mentioned 
in the epitome of Strabo*. Here we learn that 


(1) Cyrpwa is the name of this city, as written by Pomponius Mela. 
Also Stephanus, KTANA, iris Maxedavias- Osarytvns iv Maxsdouxors. SH 
ware raouPbooay IITANA Abyeras Td tbvxdv, TITANAIOS. Slephanus 
de Urbib. p. 592. et Not. 55. Amst. 1678. In the text of Stephanus, 
it is written IIdd«; but his Commentator proves that it ought to be 
written IIddva. 

(2) “ Revocatis igitur in naves militibus, omissAque Thessalonice# 
oppugnatione, AZNIAM inde petunt: quindecim millia passuum ea 
utbs abest, adversiis PypNAM posita, fertili agro.’ Livit Hist. 
lib. xliv. cap. 10. tom. III. p. 639. ed. Crevier. 

(3) Wodve woass “EAAnvis. Scylar in Maxsdovia. Vid. Peripl. p. 61. 
ed. J. Gronov.. L. Bat. 1697. 

(4) “Ors merc +o Aloy aoduy, 6 Arce nwy woramos ioriv, 2.7. A- iv % nab 
words TITANA, 4 viv KITPON xadcieen Excerpta ex Lib. VII. fine 
Strabon. Geog. p.479, ed. Oxon. , 


YOL. VIl. EE 


Tomb of 
the Mace- 
donians. 
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the embouchure of the Haliacmon was to the 
north of Diwn, in Pieria; and that the city of 
Pypwa occurred in the same district, bearing 
the ‘appellation of Kitron. The same may be 
gathered from Ptolemy; only with this diffe- 
rence, that the places are enumerated in a con- 
trary order, from north to south*. Itis desirable 
to fix with certainty the position of a place 
rendered so remarkable in history. It was in 
the plain before Pydna® that the great battle 
was fought between the Macedonians and the 
Romans, when the former, by their signal defeat, 
forfeited for ever their freedom, and Macedonia 
became a Roman province’. The conspicuous 
tomb before mentioned decidedly marks the 
spot; and its immense magnitude is explained 
by the event of that battle, when twenty-five 
thousand of the Macedonian army were left dead 


(1) ITiegias. Avdlov roremov txBoawi  TITANA, ‘AAenpavos Torepov 
txPorat AION xorawvia. Ptolemei Geog. 

(2) ’Ev wry ov om wo05 Tis Tivdvng wedi, “Papcios egota Inxararorsurn, 
cuvees, xaberrov thy ray Maxsdovey Bacirsiay. Excerpta ex Libri VII. 
fine Sirabon. Geog. p. 749. ed. Oxon. 

(3) This battle was fought on the twenty-second of June, B. Cc. 168; 
when twenty-five thousand men of the army of Perseus king of 
Macedon were slain by the Romans within the compass of an hour. 
It began at three o’clock in the afternoon, and ended before four. 
Vid. Plutarch. in Vit. Paul. Aim. &c. 
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upon the field*. It is the same species of orn 
sepulchre which Strabo has called Polyandrium; Vo 


and this cumulus was in all probability noticed 
by him in that part of the seventh book which 
has unfortunately perished. It seems to have 
been a custom of the Greeks, derived from their 
remote ancestors, to raise a mound of this kind 
upon every spot signalized as the theatre of 
any important contest. In the course of these 
travels, and within the compass of a single 
volume, we have shewn that there is not a part 
of Greece which has been rendered illustrious 
as the field of any memorable battle, but a tomb 
of this description now remains, as a monu- 
ment of the place where it was fought. This 
may be proved with reference to Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Platee, Leuctra, Cheronéa, Pydna, 
and Pharsalia. The Macedonians and Greeks, 
after their battles with the Persians, or with the 
Romans, or with each other, have always done 
this: but the same custom does not appear to 
have existed among the Romans in Italy, where 
there are no other tumuli than the barrows 
of the Celts, which are common to all Europe 
and Asia. In the great battle that was fought 


(4) Ibid. Plutarch says, that the whole valley, even to the feet of 
the mountains, was covered with dead bodies. 
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co between Hannibal and the Romans, under Fla- 
enn minius', near the Lake Thrasymenus, near 


Transac- 
tions at 
Pydna. 


Perusia, fifteen thousand Romans were left dead 
upon the field: yet there is no éwmulus of this 
kind to mark the spot; insomuch that it is not 
now precisely known where the batile of Thra- 
symene took place; some believing it to have 
happened at Ossaia, and others at the Ponte 
Sanguinetto, between Torricella and Crotona. 
But the-Poryanprium of the battle of Pydna, 
like that in the Plain of Marathon, and the 
others here alluded to, is a conspicuous, nay, 
almost an everlasting monument, of that san- 
guinary conflict ; and the Albanian shepherds, 
tending their flocks around it, although uncon- 
scious of its covering the mouldered relics of 
their ancestors, are the unaltered descendants 
of the same race of heroes who fought and died 
for the liberties of Macepon ;—* mighty men, 
as of old, men of renown; girded with the 
weapons of war.” This place has been ren- 
dered memorable for the shedding of other 
blood than that which flowed so copiously in 
the battle of Pydna: it was here that Cassander 
massacred Qlympias the mother, Roxana the wife, 


Ce i i epeeasfeak apetate ae ae ar ne EE | 


(1) Fought in the year 217 B,c. 
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and Alexander the son of Alexander the Great®?. CHAP. 
And, as if it were destined in aftér-ages to maine Wn 
tain a pre-eminence among the scenes that have , 
witnessed human slaughter, it was at Kitros, 

and along this road to Salonica, that the French 
prisoners, when compelled by the Turks to 
march from the Morea to Constantinople, suffered 

every cruelty that the malice of their enemies 

could inflict: many of them, after seeing their 
drooping companions put to death by their 
conductors, because they were unable, through 
sickness and fatigue, to continue the route, 

were constrained to carry the heads of their 
comrades in sacks, that an accurate return of 

the whole number might be made upon their 
arrival in the capital. 


From Xitros we went to the village of Leute- ee 
; , . ‘ chore. 
rochori*, situate upon an eminence near the 
gulph, distant about five miles from Kitros*. 


(3) Justin. Hist. lib. xiv. ¢. 6. 

(3) Signifying “* the free village,’ according to Dr. Holland, who 
says that “ this district is the most easterly part of the territory of 
Ali Pasha. Here commences the territory governed by Ismael Bey 
of Seres.”  Holland’s Trav. p.309. Lond. 1815.—The name of this 
village is corruptedly pronounced Leftskoi by the uatives. 

(4) We were only one hour in going thither; which, at the usual 
rate of travelling in Turkey, makes it rather less than five miles: but 
distances computed by time are not to be relied upon, unless per- 
formed with caravans of camels, which are generally preceded by ap. 
ass going a foot’s pace, at the rate of a league an hour. 
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CHAP. From this place we intended to pass by water 
wane to Salonica; but when we arrived, we dis- 


Methone. 


if 


covered that the persons who conducted our 
baggage, instead of halting, as they had been 
ordered to do, had proceeded forward with it 
to Lebdno. The space between Leuterochori 
and Kitros agrees with the distance mentioned 
by Strabo’s Epitomiser, of forty stadia between 
Pypna and MetuHoneE': and the last-men- 
tioned city occurs in this order, according to 
the description given of Macedonia by Scylax”. 
But these are not the only reasons for be- 
lieving that Leuterochori stands upon the site of 
Meruone. After leaving this place, in the 
road to Salonica, the territory of the Bey of 
Seres immediately begins; and, according to 
the antient boundaries of the two regions, 
Meruone was the last town of Pieria; upon 
leaving which, the traveller entered Bottiea’. 
This seems to prove an inaccuracy of the 
former geographer, in placing the Haliacmon 


(1) ?Anrbacer 3 i Mebdvn cis ety T1ddvne oradie we’. Excerpta ex Lib. VII. 
Strab. p. 479. ed. Oxon. 
(2) Vide Peripl. Scylacis Caryandensis, p.6:. ed. J.Gronov. L. Bat. 
1697. 
(3) See the passage, as above cited, of the Excerpta of Strabo’s 
seventh book; after which occur the words ris 38 AAwpou, 6 oradia’ 1 wiv 
obv Tivdve WMeeginn toriy woaug? 1 08 "AAweos, Borraixn. 
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river southwards towards Dium; because, ac- CHAP. 
cording to the older authority ef Scylax, enu- ME js. 


merating the places from south to north, along 
the western side of the Gulph of Therma, 
this river occurred after passing the city of 
Mertuone*. It was at the siege of Methone 
that Philip lost the sight of his right eye, when 
struck by an arrow from the citadel; a circum- 
stance perhaps as well attested as any fact in 
history, being related by Strabo’, by Diodorus”s 
by Pliny’, by Solinus, and by Justin’. With 
regard to the particular river across which 
Philip swum upon that occasion, as to most 
of the others crossing this route in their passage 
from Olympus, there will always be some uncer- 
tainty; unless their antient names were to be 
determined by a residence in the country; 


(4) T1ddve oaaus “EAAnvis, Medaivn mores ‘EAAnvs, wat “Adidupov wore mos, 


wg. 2. Scylacis Caryandensis Periplus, p. 61. 

(5) "Ev 38 rH wed ois Mebvns wediq, yevtebas cwvifn ry Dirirry cy 
"Audyrou viv ixxomny rod dekiod sPbarmod xaramtrAring Bere, xara rny 
worsooxiay ras woasws. Excerpta ex Lib. VII. Strabon. Geog. p. 479. 
ed. Oxon. - 

_ (6). Vid. Diodor. Sic. lib. xvi. 

(7) Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. cap. 9. 

(8) “ Cum Methonam urbem oppugnaret, in pretereuntem de muris 
sagitta jacta dextrum oculum regis effodit.” Justin. Hist. lib. vii. 
cap. 6. 
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CHAP. because the appearances vary so considerably 
— in different seasons of the year. The tra- 


Lebdno., 


veller journeying through this country at the 
melting of the snow, or after the annual rains, 
would find his search for a single stream repaid 
by half a dozen; and during the dry season, 
perhaps, nothing answering-to his notion of a 
river would occur. The author finds a note 
in his journal, stating, that he did not pass 
a single river between Katarina and Lebdno; a 
distance of six hours. At the latter place we 
halted for the night. The whole of this journey 
from Katarina was through a country, fertile’ 
perhaps, but looking most wretchedly; and it 
may be conceived what a state the roads were 
in, from the circumstance of our making no 
further progress during an entire day. At 
Lebdno we’ were conducted to the same khan 
where the poor Frenchmen, before mentioned, 


were halted for the night, during their horrid 


march to Constantinople. ‘They were seen,” 


said the inhabitants, “carrying the heads of 
‘their wives and of their children, and of others 


—— j 


(1) The plains around Methone were portioned out by Philip among 
his soldiers, as the rewards of their services after the capture of the 
city. 
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who had been their companions upon the road, 
whom the Turks had beheaded as fast as they 
fell sick by the way, because they were unable 
to keep up with the rest.” Many of them fell 
for want of food, and some through grief and 
despair. It is said that at this place they 
excited the commiseration even of Moslems, 
who carried food and water for them to the 
khan where they were lodged*. Whether 
Lebdno was the antient ALorus or not, depends 
entirely upon the manner in which we are 
permitted to read a short passage, as given from 
Strabo*, respecting the distances of Methone, 
Pydna, and Alorus. If by seventy stadia be in- 
tended the distance of the two last from each 
other, then Leldno is proved to have been 
Atorus; but if this be assigned as the distance 


(2) The annals of the world do not furnish more dreadful instances 
of human suffering than those which occurred, after the breaking out 
of the French Revolution, within the period of a few years towards 
the close of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
To some of those afflicting sights the author of these Travels was an 
eye-witness : it seemed as if that BEING, who is ‘ of purer eyes than 
to behold evil, and cannot look upon iniquity,” had withdrawn his 
countenance from the earth: for it was such aseason as Habakkuk has 
called ‘‘ THE HIDING OF HIS POWER.” 

(3) "Arty 0 4 Mebavn vas wiv Wod0ng orddie we" cs "AASgov dt, 0 oradias 
Excerpta ex Lib. VII. fine, Strabon, Geog. p. 479. ed. Oxon, 
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aaet - between Methone and Alorus, which seems to be 
‘——~——~ the reading in this instance, Lebdno is not situate 


Inge 
Mauro 
Ferry. 


Mauro- 
smack 


Ferry. 


far enough towards the north. 


We left this village two hours before sun- 
rise; and continued our journey along the plain 
at the extremity of the Gulph of Therma, at some — 
distance from the sea, to avoid the swampy 
shores, and the mouths of the rivers, which 
were all inundated. Then we turned to the 
right; and in two hours came to a large river, 


which was much flooded, called Inge Mauro. 


This river we passed by a flying bridge. A 
poor Turk attended the ferry, livng m a 
wretched. hovel constructed of osiers and mud. 
We observed here a change in the dress of 
the female peasants. Over the white cotton 
Albanian shift and short petticoat, they wore 
a black vest made of goats’ hair, without 
sleeves; and for their head-dress, white cotton 
handkerchiefs, with bunches of red silk over 


their foreheads, and silver ornaments in their 


ears. Continuing our journey across wet and 
dirty plains, we arrived, in three hours from the 


Inge Mauro ferry, at another large river, with a 
-similar mode of passage, called Kara-smach by 


the Turks, and Mauro-smack by the Greeks; the 
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difference being only in the epithet, as seit CHAP. 
X. 
to the name of the river’. Here we began WHpw 


to see a little cultivated land; our previous 
journey during this day having been through 
flat commons covered with water and mud. 
Two hours after passing the Mauro-smack, we 


saw, towards our /eft, a village called Yaniiza, 


at the base of a mountain, by the foot of which 
flows the river Vardar*. We crossed. this 
river by a wooden bridge formed of planks, at 
the least a quarter of a mile in length. The 
current was extremely strong: it is the Ax1us 
of Herodotus; separating the Mygdonian from 
the Bottizan territory *, where Pella stood; and 


(1) This river must be the Lydias, after having received the waters 
of the Hrigon: but Herodotus mentions the confluence of the two 
rivers, Lydias and Haliacmon; the latter of which was farther to- 
wards the south, Vid. Herodotum, Hist. lib. vii. c. 127. p. 419. ed. 
Gronovit. 

(2) ‘* The best information I could procure respecting the source 
of the Vardar was in substance as follows: When the plain of the 
Vardar is scorched up in summer, the shepherds drive their flocks and 
herds into the country between Bosnia and Caradar, and to the high 
mountains beyond Curadar, eight days’ journey from Salonica. 
Those shepherds relate, that in aswamp, which trembles when a man 
walks upon it, there is a spring, which rises from the earth so as to 
form a river upon the spot eleven yards wide from bank to bank, 
Soon afterwards it becomes augmented by seven other tributary 
streams (called rivers by the shepherds); but the true source of the 
Vardar, they say, is this powerful fountain.” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 

(3) Es) chy "AZioy rorapoy, 35 obgiles xaony cay Muydoviny re xa} Borricesida. 
Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. cap. 123. p.418. ed. J. Gronov. J. Bat.1735. 
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X. 
ed 
Axius, or 
Vardar, 

River. 


Pella. 
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it is now called the Vardar. The same river 
is also mentioned, under the name of Axtus, 
by the venerable Scylaz'. As we surveyed the 
marshy district in which Petia was situate, we 
wished to note every thing belonging to the 
place of Alexander's nativity ; but it is remark- 
able, that the traveller no sooner quits the 
Grecian territories, than he is left almost with- 
out a clue to the antient geography of the 
country. Owing to this circumstance, the 
mountain at whose base the village of Yanitza 
now stands is without a name. The site of 
Pella, however, is said to be known, which 
cannot have been far removed from the same 
spot; and it would indeed be marvellous if it 
were not well known’, after such a description 


(1). He is mentioned by Herodotus, by Aristotle, aud by Strabo; the 
last of whom, Strabo, calls him Sxéaak § rarasis cvyyexdeds. His notice, 
however, of the river Azius is only as a river of Macrponta, “Akis 
wereuos, without adding a syllable of its situation. Vid. Scylac, 
Caryand. Peripl. p.61. ed. Gronov. 1. Bat.1697. 

(2) The editor of the O2ford Strabo says itis now called “‘ Palatisa.” 


Vid. Wot. 12. p.479. Strabon.Geog. lib. vii. The situation of Yanitza 


agrees very well with what Beawour has said of Yénidgé; and if so, 
it is highly probable that it stands upon or near to the site of Pella: 
for Beaujour adds, ina Note; ‘ Ine reste plus de Pella que quelques 
ruines insignifiantes: mais on voit encore Je pourtour de son magni- 
fique port, et les vestiges du canal qui joignait ce port 2 la mer par le 
niveau le mieux entendu. Les MosoULES D’1ENIDGE ONT ETE BATIES 
AVEG LES DEBRIS DES PALAIS DES ROIS MACEDONIENS.—Zableau du 

Commerce 
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as that given by Livy of its locality’. The CHAP. 
allusion made to Pella by Herodotus is less Repel 


descriptive of its position’. In visiting places 
that have been rendered famous for the birth 
of illustrious men, it is natural to inquire, 
whether, in the scenes of their infancy and 
youth, there existed any thing likely to bend 
the mind towards the characteristic disposition 
it afterwards assumed. We have already 
described a region which was the nursery of 
inventive genius and poetry: it will therefore 
now be curious to examine the nature of 
another territory, whence a spirit of martial 
enterprise, of high ambition, and the most 
insatiable thirst of conquest, of dominion, and 
of glory, derived their origin. The inhabitants 
of mountains, and of maritime districts, of 
inland territories, lakes, and marshes, or of 


cnn nnn ete Rane nt SRRRERRRRROORGREEennnn eee 


Commerce de la Gréce, tom. I. p. 87. Not. (1). Paris, 1800. The in- 
_ formation concerning it, which we received at Salonica, was, that the 
place is now called Araclese. 
(3) “Sita est in tumulo, vergente in oceidentem hybernum. cin- 
gunt paludes inexsuperabilis altitudinis, estate et hyeme; quas 
restagnantes faciunt lacus. In ipsd palude, qua proxima urbi est, 
velut insula eminet aggeri operis ingentis imposita: qui et murum 
sustineat, et humore circumfuse paludis nihil ledatur. Muro urbis 
conjuncta procul videtur.” Livio, Hist. lib. xliv. cap. 46. tom. III. 
p. 734. ed. Crevier. 

(4) Tis txcoves rd wag Odraocey crewvav xcugley weds Ixvas ot wad [ltAdee 
Herodoto, Hist. lib.vii. p. 418. ed. Gronov. L. Bat. 1715. 
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extensive arid plains and deserts, are so gene- 


‘sibieaias rally marked by some stamp of their native 


Nature of 
the Coun- 
try cele- 
brated for’ 
Alexan- 
der’s Nati- 
vity. 


region, that it were almost as nugatory to 
dispute the fact, as it would be to expect 
sublimity in the soul of a Dutchman, or any 
thing hostile to freedom in the mind of a 
Norwegian. With regard to the scene of | 
Alexander's birth, it may be truly said, all that 
Nature hath anywhere exhibited of vast and 
varied objects, possessing either sublimity or 
beauty, had their counterpart here: mountains, 
and hills, and valleys, and plains, and rivers, 
and seas, and islands; and these, moreover, 
simultaneously invested with every feature 
peculiar to all seasons; with upland ice and 
snow; with lowland verdure, and summer 
suns; with barren rocks, and fertile fields ; 
altogether constituting such an assemblage of 
the works of God, as suggested to the bard of 
Israel his sacred theme of power and might and 
majesty and dominion’. Immediately before his 
eyes, was presented the awful form of Mount 
Olympus, believed to be the throne of Heaven 
itself,—the seat of all the immortal deities*; 


(1) See the sublime passages of the Psalms of David, ex\vii. cxlvii. 
wherein all the works of the Creator are made to speak his power and 
praise: also the Revelation of St. John, chap. v. ver. 13, &c. 

(2) Vid. Homer. Iliad. E. 360, 367, &c. &e. 
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the grandeur of whose appearance can only be 
felt by those who view it from the plain of 
Pella. There is a passage in Herodotus which 
mentions this prospect as beheld by Xerxes 
from THermMa; but who could imagine, simply 
from observing the situation of these places in 
a map, that the magnitude of Olympus, as it 
appears from the modern town of Salonica, is 
such as to fill all the prospect towards the 
western side of the Thermaic Gulph, and actually 
to dazzle the eyes of the beholder with the 
radiance reflected from its snow-clad summit*? 
Instead of seeming remote from the place of 
his observation, so enormous is the size of this 
mountain, that it appears to be close to his 
view. 


After we had crossed the bridge of planks, 
and were proceeding in our route, we heard the 
disagreeable intelligence that the plague was 
raging with great vehemence in Satonica. 
Rumours of the same nature had before reached 
us, during our journey from Larissa; but re- 
ports of the plague in Turkey are so liable to 
exaggeration, that we had paid no attention to 


them. We were now told that many of the. 


(3) Vid. Homer. Iliad. A. 420, 532, &c. 
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News of 
the Plague. 
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inhabitants had left the city; and some Tahtars 


Poll said that the number of deaths had daily 


Tehdle. 


Geography 
of Mace- 
donta. 


increased to an alarming extent. We had, 
however, no alternative, but to venture into 
the midst of the contagion: our resources were 
exhausted, and we were in want of all kinds of 
necessaries. We saw upon our left, in the 
plain, near a village called Bounarchi, an im- 
mense tumulus of earth; retaining still, among 
the inhabitants, the name of rvuos; and near 
to it there was another of smaller size. In 
this plain, four-wheeled carriages were in use. 
About two hours’ distance from the Vardar, 
we arrived at a miserable village, called Tekdle, 
or Tekélly. There were several antiquities. 
about this place; among others, some granite 
columns, and a beautiful operculum of an im- 
mense marble Soros. As we viewed the moun- 
tains north of THEssaLonica, and compared 
their appearance with the forlorn blank in all 
the maps of the country between the Hebrus and 
the Avius, we could but regret that they have 
been so rarely visited by travellers. The whole 
of Zmathia' is as a chasm in antient geography. 
We know nothing of Peonia or of Pelagonia, or 


(1) “ Macedonia, &c. Emathia antea dicta.” Plinio, Hist. Nat. 
lib. iv. c. 10, tom.I. p. 213, ZL. Bat. 1635, 
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of the whole region westward to the borders of 
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iilyria. Some means of communication must —— 


still exist along the Via Ignatia®, from the north 
of the Gulph of Therma to the Illyrian coast of 
the ddriatic, which future travellers will do 
well to explore :—for where are the cities of 
Lycunipus’, and Maa», called also Melobotira*, 
and more antiently #dessa’, the regal seat of 
the Macedonian kings®? We entered Macedonia 


(2) The whole passage of Strabo concerning the Via Ignatia should 
be read with attention: it defines with great perspicuity the boundaries 
of Illyria, Epirus, and Macedonia. We shall only insert the following 
passage, relating to the beginning of ‘its course from Epidamnus to 
Thessalonica.—H wey oby rao Lyvacla HRA TO, 4 OF TOOTN ia} Kavoaoutas 
Abysras dpoug lAAvgined duce Avyvdiou rodeng need Tlvawver, rorou ooiloveos bv 
TH 0g rhy re IAAveiO“ ual chy Maxsdoviav’ txeidey D8 ioe) muy papovyre duc 
*"Hoaxrtias, xud Avyxiorav, xu}  Eaday, tis "“EAESAN xat TIEAAAN, pebsves 
Oiccaronnzias.  Sirabon. Geog. lib. vii. p. 468. ed. Oxon, 

(3) See the Vignette to the next Chapter. STRAzo calls it Lychnidius. 
it is thus mentioned by Livy: ‘ Nuncius ex Macedonia venit, Eropum 
quemdam corrupto arcis presidiique prefecto, Lychnidum cepisse ; 
tenere et Dassaretiorum quosdam vicos et Dardanos etiam concire.’”’ 
Livio, Hist. lib. xxvii. c. 32. Ptolemy (lib. iii. c.13) places it in Mace- 
donia, in the country of the Dassaretii. 

(4) “Hess nal MnroBersiea, 2. 7. A— Scilicet ab ovibus quas pascebat. 
Id enim sonat id nominis.” Stephanus de Urbib. p.32. et Not. 10. 
ed. Gronov. Amst. 1678. 

(5) Stephan. de Urbib. ibid. “ Etsi Cosmographo Geographie, lib. ifi. 
c.13. dessa et A2gea sunt diverse Emathie Macedonie regionis 
urbes.”’ 

(6) Vid. Justin. lib. vii. c. 1 and 2.  Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c. 10. 
tom. I. p. 213. ZL. Bat. 1635. (“ Eaa, in quo mos sepelire reges.’’) 
Solin. c.14. Diodor. Sic. lib. xix. c. 52. 
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in the hope that, of all its antient cities, this at 
least would not escape our researches; because 
in Ace were preserved the sepulchres of 
Alexander's predecessors: and a superstition 
existed concerning the burial of the kings of 
Macedon, similar to that which is so well known 
in Italy with regard to the Popes; namely, that 
their dominion would cease when the bodies of 
their sovereigns should be no longer buried in 
the same cemetery. The discovery of the 
ruins of Hem would be particularly gratifying. 
In the examination of the regal tombs of the 
Macedonians, we might become acquainted with 
their manner of burial, of which so little has 
been yet ascertained. But as all our inquiries 
respecting the remains of this city’ were made 


See, SS 


(1) It stood to the south of ‘the river 4zius, fifty-nine miles from 
Thessalonica, in the Roman road 3 Diocletianopolis and Pella being 
between Thessalonica and Afge@.—Since this was written, the author, 
upon his return to England, circulated, in manuscript, a regular 
set of queries, as hints to travellers respecting their researches in 
the Levant. One of those queries related to Edessa, and to the 
Sepulchres of the Macedonian Kings. He has, in consequence, 
recently been permitted to make the following extract from a 
manuscript Letter of his friend, Dr. Fiott Lee, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to his fellow collegian, Mr. Hughes; whereby it appears 
that Dr. Lee succeeded in discovering the spot, and actually went 
himself into two of those sepulchres. “‘If a Firman could be 
procured from Ali Pasha of Joannina, I am confident,” says Dr. Lee, 
“ that there would be found at Epgssa treasures of antiquities. The 

; place 
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to no purpose, we have been unable to throw CHAR. 


any light upon this subject. | Every 
concerning the Macedonians is reviving with 
redoubled interest, in the knowledge we have 
that they were of the same race with the nation 
now called Albanians; the latter having pre- 
served the manners, customs, and language of 
their ancestors, almost unaltered, from the 
earliest ages. It is therefore only by a careful 
examination of the antiquities occurring along 
the Via Ignatia, and by a strict attention paid to 
the manners, customs, and superstitions of the 
Albanians, that any additional information can 
be obtained respecting the Macedonians ; whose 
history, and especially the earliest part of it, is 
involved in great obscurity. It may be re- 
marked, that the learned investigators of their 
annals, whose lucubrations were published in 


OL LLL NL LAL LLL CLEC AE EE IE TEL EIT CO CCE CARES 


place is now called Vodina: it is a delightful spot. There are 
sepulchres cut in the rock, which the superstitious inhabitants have 
never plundered ; because they are afraid to go near them. I went 
into ¢we, and SAW THE BODIES IN PERFECT REPOSE, WITH SOME KINDS O¥ 
ORNAMENTS, AND CLOTHES, AND VASES; but touched them not, and 
paid little attention to them; being at that time a novice in the sexton 
érade, and ignorant that a traveller could gain celebrity and honour by 
robbing the bodies of thedead. There is a beautiful inscription in the 
town. The fall of waters is magnificent.” —Dr. Lee’s MS. Letter. To 
this it may be added, that Beawjour also mentions Vodina as the antient 
Epessa. Voy. Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, tom.I. p. 128. Paris, 
1800. 
¥F 2 


inquiry ora 
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the middle of the last century’, and who, with 
the most patient investigation, seem to have 
ransacked every source of information with 
regard to the Macedonians, have nevertheless 
left their readers entirely in the dark concerning 
their funeral customs*: so that nothing is yet 
known of the form of their sepulchres, although 
we have a decisive document to prove that the. 
Macedonian rite of burial’ differed from the 
ceremony in use among the Greefs. PLuoTarcu 
has once made an allusion to the tombs of the 
Macedonian kings at JEca, when he mentions 
that the Gauls, whom Pyrrhus left to garrison 


the city, had violated the regal sepulchres, and 


stolen out the gold and silver they contained*. 
All that we learn from this is, that a custom 
which was common to all Eastern nations, that of 
burying with a deceased person his most costly 
ornaments, existed also among the Macedonians ; 


(1) See the Universal are, (Macedonians), vol. VIII. p. 381. 
Lond. 1747. 

(2) The Reader may consult Guichurd’s curious work ‘* Des 
Funérailles,” &c. % Lyon, 1581; and Murat’s Dissertation concerning 
<¢ she Funeral Rites of all Nations,’ as published in London, 1683; but 
he will find no information upon this subject. The voluminous collec- 
tions of Gronovius and Grevius are equally barren of intelligence as to 
the funeral customs of the Macedoniuns. 

(3) Kal soy wiv NOMOI TON MAKEAONQON ¢ Lame iv Mie@er 
Pausania Attica, c.6. p.15. ed. Kuhnii. 

(4) Vid. Plutarch. in Vit. Pyrr. 
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but this practice was so general in remote ages, 
that owing to the laws against violating the 


sanctity of a tomb*, and the universal regard — 


shewn to its preservation®, many of the mon- 
archs of antiquity, as a measure of policy, 
made the combs of their ancestors’ answer the 
purpose of places for hoarding their wealth’; 
perhaps corresponding with those deposits 
alluded to in inscriptions under the denomination 
of “THE MOST SACRED TREASURY®.” It is 


TS Ce ee eT Te erases roe. 


(5) By the Salic law it was enacted, that whoever violated a tomb 
should be banished as a monster from the society of men; and that 
none should give him refuge, not even the members of his own family, 
under the severest penalties. 

(6) So great respect has ever been shewn to sepulchres, that the 
most zealous Christian princes have extended it even to those of the 
Heathens. For besides the Emperor Constans, who of all monarchs 
most abhorred Paganism, the Canons of the fourth Council of. Toledo 
(Concil. Tolet. 4. Canon. 45.), together with those of that of Meaur 
(Canon. 72.), or Paris, make the violation of a grave a capital crime, 


The Moslem Emperors, particularly Selim, after the conquest of 


Egypt, returning to the Holy Land, and seeing the tombs of Chris 
tian princes in Jerusalem, who, under Godfrey of Bouillon, recovered 
that country from the Moslems, prohibited their violation. 

(1) Hyrcanus, high-priest of Jerusalem, seeing the city besieged by 
Antiochus, took out of David’s sepulchre three thousand talents. 

(8) See Vol. III. of the Octavo Edition of these Travels, Chap. VI. 
p- 201. The opinion therefore entertained by the Turks of con- 
cealed wealth among the ruins of Greece and Syria may possibly 
have originated in the occasional discovery of treasures in the tombs. 
Dr. Holland says, (Travels, p. 526. Lond. 1815.) that he could not 
eonvince even Ali Pasha of “the improbability that there should 
be concealed treasures among the ruins;’’ possibly the Pasha had 

good 
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remarkable that the monuments of Macedonian 
power, of every description, should be so rare 
as they are in this country. While the whole. 
of Greece, Egypt, and the most distant parts of 
Asta, partook of the magnificence of Alexander, 
there is hardly a trace of his existence re- 
maining in his native country. It is yet more 
singular that the coins of Philip and Alexander 
are rarely to be found in Macedonia, although 
they be common elsewhere. 


The rest of our journey from Tehdle was over 
the plains of the Vardar. After a ride of two 


hours, we arrived at Salonica ;—the THEssa- 


tonica of a former age, and more antiently 


called TueErma'. Before we entered the town, 


we saw in the level plain upon our left hand, 
close to the road, the largest and most perfect 


ee a 


good reason to believe in a contrary opinion. The immense treasure 


found by the Russians in Tahtarian tombs has been alluded to by the 


author, upon a former occasion. See ‘‘ Tomb of Alexander,” p. 51. 
Cambridge, 1805. ' , P 


(1) Stephanus (de Urbib. p. 306. ed.Gronov. Amst. 1678.) says’ it 
was antiently called HaLia, fits réAas txaasioo “Aria s but from Strabo 
we learn that its antient name was THERMA : 4 Osecarovinn tory words, 
§ aebregev QEPMH ixadsiro, x. 7. % Vid. Excerpt. Strabon. Geog. 
lib. vii. p. 480. ed. Oxon. It was so called from some hot baths in 
its neighbourhood. Pococke found some hot springs at four miles 
distance from Salontea. See Descript. of the East, vol. J. Part Il. 
p. 149. Lond. 1745. 
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conical | zumulus which perhaps exists in all 
Turkey. The circumference of its base mea- 
sures two hundred and seventy-seven paces; 
and the distance from the base to the summit 
from sixty-six to seventy yards. In the silence 
of history concerning this zomb, it is permitted 
‘to conjecture, that it may possibly cover the 
remains of those Thessalonians who fell in the 
battle fought here against Philip the Second; no 
other instance having occurred likely to cause 
a tumulus of such magnitude so near to the walls 
of Salonica. 
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Hospitality and kindness of the English Consul—Visit 
paid to another Merchant—Account of the Plague— 
Walls of the City-—its antient splendour —Citadel— 
Lorso—Propyleum of the Hippodrome—Caryatides — 
Rotunda—Situation of the Hippodrome—St. Sophia— 
Mosque of St. Demetrius—Temple of the Therméan 
Venus — Shooting LExcursion—~Triumphal Arch of 
Augustus — Arch of Constantine — Soroi — Medals— 
—Mines of Macedonia—Population of Salonica, and 
of all Greece—Commerce of Salonica—Plan of Mace- 
donia—Cotton—-Tobacco—Wool—Imports of Salonica 
—Government—Game found in the Environs—Prices 
of Provisions~—-Malaria—-Antient and modern Jews— 

Comment 
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| 
Comment upon St. Paul—Want of communication with 
the Baxars—Splendid Prospect of the Olympian Chain 
of Mountains—Valedictory Retrospect of all Grurce. 


J 


VW E were conducted to the house of Mr. 


Charnaud, the English Consul; of whose hospi-- 


tality and kind offices every traveller of late 
years has given a grateful testimony'. We 
shall begin our account of Salonica, by adding 
our memorial to the rest: because, at a time 
when the plague was so rife that his gates had 
been closed against all intruders, and even his 
provisions were daily received through one of 
those turning machines that are used in con- 
vents, he nevertheless threw open his doors for 
us, and welcomed our coming, in a manner 
which we can never forget. It was indeed a 
luxury to us to spend two or three days in his 
comfortable mansion, during the long journey 
from Athens to Constantinople; this being almost 
the only place of real rest in the whole route: 
and to the comfortable accommodation afforded 
in his house, Mr.Charnaud was enabled to add 
the advantages of polished society; possessing 


(1) See particularly an account of this gentleman in the “ Remains 
of the late John Tweddell,” as edited by his brother, the Rev. Robert 
“'weddell, p. 333. Lond. 1815. 
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himself the easy manners and the information 
of a gentleman who has been liberally educated. 
Having introduced us to his family, he also: 
invited to meet us, a French surgeon, and an- 
other gentleman of the name of Abbott, who is 
called the Father of the Levant Company, bro- 


ther to a merchant whose house we had fre- 


quented at Constantinople. Mr. Abbott desired that 


we would use his house as our home while we 


Visit paid 
to another 
Merchant, 


remained; and he introduced us to the ladies of 
his family, Here we found, as at Mr. Charnaud's, 
some affable and pleasing women, seated, after 
the Eastern manner, upon the couches of a divdn, 
who entertained us by their vivacity, and great 
curiosity to know all the objects of our journey, 
To our surprise, they amused. us with anecdotes 
respecting our friends and acquaintance at Con- 
stantinople; and seemed to be as well acquainted 
with all that had taken place when we were last 
in that city, as if they had actually mingled in 
the society there. Having congratulated them 
upon possessing such cheerfulness, in the midst 
of a city which had been described to us as 
the very centre of contagion, they laughed, 
saying, they never troubled their heads with 
any thoughts of the plague: if it came, they 


Account of must take their chance: that it was confined 


the Plague. 


principally to the Lazers, in the lower part of 
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Jews, with whom they had no intercourse. eel! 


-Unfortunately, this part of the city contained 
almost the only antiquity worth seeing in the 
place—the Propylea of the antient Hippodrome, 
or of the Forum; and we had determined not to 
leave Salonica without obtaining a sight of the 
famous alto-relievos there preserved. This, it 
was said, we might do, if we were only careful 
not to suffer any person to touch us: and as our 
excellent friend Mr. Charnaud, more concerned 
than any other person in the consequences of 
our going thither, was urgent that we should 
see all the antiquities, we determined to venture. 
We had escaped the contagion in Bethlehem, 
where the plague raged with even greater fury ; 
and had therefore reason to hope that the same 
precautions we had there used might also be 
the means of our safety here. 


The walls of Salonica give a very remarkable 
appearance to the town, and cause it to be seen 
from a great distance, being white-washed ; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, they are 
also painted. They extend in a semicircular 
manner from the sea, inclosing the whole of the 
buildings within a peribolus, whose circuit is five 
or six miles; but a great part of the space 


Walls of 
the City. 
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CHAP. within the walls is void. It is one of the few 
XI. me “3 
Lnou/ remaining cities that have preserved the form 
of its antient fortifications ;—the mural turrets 
yet standing, and the walls that support them 
being entire. Their antiquity is perhaps un- 
known; for although they have been ascribed 
to the Greek Emperors, it is very evident that 
they were constructed in two distinct periods 
of time; the old Cyclopéan masonry remaining 
in the lower part of them, surmounted by an 
upper structure of brick-work. The latter part 
only may properly be referred to the time of 
the Greek Emperors, being also characterized by 
the method of building which then became very 
general, of mixing broken columns, and frag- 
ments of the early productions of Grecian archi- 
tecture and sculpture, confusedly among the 
work’. Like all the antient and modern cities 


(1) The author has before proved, from Thucydides, that such 
heterogeneous materials were used in constructing the walls of Athens, 
so long ago as the Peloponnesian War. See p.123 of this Volume, and 
Note (1). 

Mr. /Valpole seems to have observed a separation between the antient 
and modern walls of Salonica. His situation of the Hippodrome may 
not perhaps be found to agree with that which the author has assigned 
for it, in-the sequel, between the Rotunda and the sea. The beautiful 
Inscription which he found upon a marble Soros, and the account he 
has extracted from Cameniates, of the destruction of many of those 
monuments, will be considered, as it is by the author, a valuable 


addition to this part of his work. : 
6s n 
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of Greece, its wretched aspect within is forcibly CBAR: 
contrasted with the beauty of the external WU 


$$$ ts 


“In some parts, the distance between the antient and modern walls 
of the city is very small: the circuit therefore of Thessalonica, for- 
merly, may not have been much greater than it is now; about six 
miles. A third of the town is occupied by the Jews; and in their 
quarter are seen five Corinthian columns supporting an entablature, 
over which are many figures in alto-relievo. At the south-east end of 
the town is the site of the Hippodrome. Some of the Christian 
churches, as those of Santa Sophia and San’ Demetrius, have been 
converted into mosques: the number of Greek churches is now sixteen. 
Besides the Jews, who amount to 20,000, there are 12,000 Turks, 
10,000:Greeks, and some Bulgarians. 

“‘Near the city walls, by the sea-shore, is a sarcophagus, now used 
as a reservoir for water. This is one remaining out of the many 
monuments of this kind, with which the city formerly abounded ; and 
which were converted by the inhabitants of Thessalonica, in the tenth 
century, to the following use.—‘ To defend the part of the city open 
to the sea from the attack of the enemy, (says Cameniates, who wrote 
an account of the destruction of this city,) sarcophagi were thrown 
into the water; or, to use his own words, tombs cut out of one single 
stone, in which the Greeks antiently deposited their dead ; Ex povoribew 
yey Avpepetvos ribo, tv ois wtrAa rovs tavroy vexeous EveraPiaCoy "EAAnvas« 
These were covered by the sea; and placed at small distances, to 
prevent the enemies’ ships approaching.’ 

‘* Perhaps the sarcophagus we saw was one brought to the sea-side 
for the purpose just mentioned; or it may have been recovered from 
the sea. On one side of it is a Greek Inscription, in hexameter 
verse, cut in letters of a lowage. The four following are the conclud- 
ing lines, written with that simplicity so characteristic of the Greek 
eompositions of this kind: 


TEY 2 EAETONAETA®ONOIAIOSHOSISEYTPOIMOSAYTHI 
OITAYTTOIMETOIISOENOTONSEXOIAMMATEZOAI 
SYNPLIAIHIZYNOSAAOXOIKEKANSMENONATTOL 


TEPMESIAQNBIOTOYTAATTOISYIONHMAZIMOIPON. 
“HER 
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cee) appearance, rising in a theatrical form, upon the 
anew side of a hill surrounded with plantations of 


cyprus and other evergreen trees and shrubs. 
The houses are generally built of unburned 
bricks, and, for the most part, they are little 
better than so many hovels. The citadel stands 
in the higher part of the semicircular range from 
the shore; and there is a bastion, with a battery, 
at either extremity of the arc towards the sea, 
but no fosse on the outside of the walls’. 
Cassander changed the name of this city from 
Therma to Thessalonica, in honour of his wife, 
the daughter of Philip Amyntas, and a sister of 


‘ER AFFECTIONATE HUSBAND CONSTRUCTED THIS TOMB FOR HER AND 
HIMSELF; THAT HE MIGHT HAVE IT WHEREIN TO REST TOGETHER WITH 
HIS WIFE; LOOKING FORWARD TO THE TERM OF LIFE WOVEN FOR HIM 
BY THE INDISSOLUBLE THREADS OF THE FATES.” 
Walpote’s MS. Journal. 
We shall subjoin a copy of this beautiful Inscription, in the common 
Greek characters : 


Tevze D2 cavde rdQov Dirsos wacss edteowos avery 
Oi Favre peromicbey omas exyor epemevecdas 
\ ~ f a A 7 N 
se Opaag cues cron Rig AGAIN Lute) 
Tégee’ érldov Biorov aArvrors umovatecert porewy. 
(1) Beaujour, to whom the author confesses that he has been 
indebted for additions made to his own Notes, says of its fortifications, 


_ “Dans état actuel, elle est ouverte A la plus-foible escadre 5 et tout 


vaisseau armé en guerre peut y entrer, et de-la canonner la place, qui 
n’a pas, pour se defendre, quatres canons montés, et pas un canonnier 
qui sache pointer.” Feliz Beaujour Comm, dela Gréce, tom. I. p. 28. 


_ Paris, 1800. 
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Alexander the Great. For the truth of this, we crap. 

have the high authority of Strabo?; therefore, —*"_, 

however plausible the opinion of some anti- 

quaries may be*, who would maintain that the 

change originated in a victory gained by Philip the 

Second, few will be inclined to adopt their belief. 

In consequence of the subjection of Macedon to 

the Roman power, after the fatal battle of Pydna, 

the country was divided into four districts, and 

Thessalonica was made the capital of the second. 

This city was the residence of Cicero, during a 

part of the time that he remained in exile. Many 

of the Emperors had divine honours rendered to 

— them in Thessalonica; but Jupiter, as the father 

of Hercules, was its patron-divinity. In the Antient 
: FE ; : Splendour 

days of its prosperity, Thessalonica boasted of ofthe city. 

an Amphitheatre for gladiators, and also a 

Hippodrome for the solemnization of the public 

games. The Emperors Valerian and Gallienus 

raised it to the rank of acolonial city. In the 

citadel, according to Beaujour’*, there may still 

be seen some pillars of the Verde-antico, or 

Atracian marble; from the quarries of which, 


(2) Kricpa ¥ torly Kaoodvdgou de ial rq sviwars rig tavrod tyuvaines 
avoweosy. Excerpt. ex Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. fine, p. 480. ed, Oxon. 


(3) See Felix Beaujour Comm. de la Grece, tom. I. p. 25. Note (2). 
(4) Ibid. p. 28. 
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—_— remotely situate. Those pillars are believed 
to be the remains of a temple of Hercules’. 
There is also a driumphal arch, erected under 
Marcus Aurelius; and, as an Inscription sets 
forth, in honour of Faustina, Commonuvs, and 
ANTONINUS: 

OAYITEINHEEBAZTHKAIAOY KIQNKOMOAQHNOAIE 


Below appears, in smaller characters, 


TITOANTONEINOSEBASTOEYSEBEI 


Citadel. The Turks call this castle Yedi-Koulé, and the 
Greeks Heprapyretum (Ezrerveyir), under 
which name it is mentioned by Paul Lucas’, 
sienifying the same in either language; that is 
to say, the “ Seven Towers.” It is the old 
Greek citadel, or Acropolis; but the towers are 
said to have been built by the Venetians. To- 
wards the west, opposite to a small monastery 
of Dervishes, is a tower called Namasia-Koulé 
it has been thus denominated in consequence 
of the colossal Torso of a female statue, said to 
bé that of the sister of dlexander the Great, 
daughter of Philip Amyntas, and wife of Cas- 
sander, from whom the city received its name. 


Torso. 


(1) See: Felix Beawjour Comm. dela Gréce, tom. I. p. 29. , 
(2) Voyage de Turquie, liv.i. tom.I. p. 50. Amst. 1744. 
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The remarkable tradition certainly entitles this 
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Torso to some consideration. At the feet of oto 


the figure is represented the stern of a ship. 


The day after our arrival, we visited the 
other principal antiquities of the place; but 
there may be many concealed, which we did 
not see. Beaujour mentions several fine struc- 
tures of the Lower Empire; and he says, that 
Thessalonica ranks next to Athens, in the number 
of works left by the antients’. 


Our first visit was paid to that celebrated 


Propy- 


leum of 


piece of architecture, which is represented, the Aippr- 


by a series of beautiful and very accurate 
engravings, in the splendid work of Athenian 
Stuart‘. This building is called, by the Spanish 
Jews who reside here, the IncanTADAS; mean- 
ing thereby, “‘ enchanted figures.” Being situate 
in the Jews’ quarter, it marked at this time the 
very focus of the plague contagion. In- con- 
sequence, however, of the alarm the disorder 


drome. 


had occasioned, this part’of the town was almost _ 
deserted; and we had leisure to examine the 


(3) See Fehx Beaujour, ibid. p.31. 7 
(4) See Stuart’s ‘* Antiquities of Athens,” vol. III. chap. 9. p. 53. 
Lond. 1794. 
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building, safe and unmolested. We found 2° 


——— magnificent Corinthian colonnade, consisting of 


five pillars supporting an entablature, and. 
having four void spaces between the columns; 
for entrance, as we supposed, into the Hippo- 
drome, or the Forum. This structure, both as 
to its design, and the subjects thereon repre- 
sented, seems calculated for a magnificent 
Propyitzum. The style of the workmanship, : 
upon the whole, betrays the decline of the 
Arts: but there are parts of the sculpture that 
are very fine, as may be seen by reference to 
Stuart’s valuable publication’. Over the enta- 
plature is an attic, adorned with figures in alto- 
relievo. These figures, upon the side next. to 
the street, are as follow: 


1. A representation of Victory. 
11. A Female, called HELEN by Stuart. | 
11. A Male Figure naked, perhaps that of Paris, in the 
old Grecian cap, with’a Bull’s Head by his side ; 
but called that of Telephus by Stuart. so 
iy; GANYMEDE carried by an Eagle. 


Behind these figures, upon the obverse side of 
the structure, are: ) 


a 


(1) See Stuart's “ Antiquities of Athens,"’ vol. HII. Plates to Chap. 9, 
No. 1 to 13. 
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1. A BaccuantTE playing a Flute, 
ur. Baccuus, with a Panther, » 
1. ARIADNE, 

Iv. Lepa, with the Swan. 


Stwart had adopted a notion, that all these 
figures related to some play of Euripides; and 
consequently explained them with reference to 
his tragedies. In his plan, elevation, and sec- 
tion of the Jncantadas, he has given part of an 
Inscription which he observed upon the lower 
part of the entablature, extending below the 
whole length of the frieze*: 


NTrFErENHMENONYDTO 


This escaped our notice; but imperfect as it 
is, Some conjecture, as to the history of the 
building, may perhaps be thereby suggested. 
The figure of Leda is made obverse to that of 
Ganymede; and the four obverse figures are 
executed in sculpture very inferior to that of 
the four front figures above the inscription. The 
figure of Paris, in the old Grecian cap, with the 
bull’s head, is in a capital style of sculpture; 
but that of Ariadne behind, is very badly exe- 
cuted. Behind the figure of Victory is the 
Bacchante, who is playing the flute. The whole 


(2) Ibid. See Plate II. of Chap. 9. 
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of the sculpture is executed in the marble of 


eit Mount Pentelicus: probably, therefore, it was 


Curyatides. 


brought from Athens; for the columns are of 
Cipolino marble. ‘These double alto-relievos are 
made to sustain the upper architrave of the 
attic, after the manner of Caryatides; it consists 
of three pieces, the joints being over the two 
middle Caryatide. If this building were not 
intended, as we have supposed, for a Propyleum 
to the Hippodrome (which was consistent with 
the taste and customs of antient Greece), it 
may possibly have been part of a square in- 
closure for an agora, or forum; but even in 
this case it must appear to have been one of 
the entrances to the same. Beaujour thinks 
it was erected in the time of Nero; and he 
considers the alto-relievos as the finest pieces 
of Grecian sculpture that have escaped the 
ravages of time and of barbarians’. The figures 
are as large as life. Many attempts have been 
made, both on the part of the English and 
French, to get them removed; but the Turkish 
Pasha, to whom applications were made for. 
this purpose, would not give his consent. The 
diameter of the Corinthian columns equals 


(1) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I. p. 38. Paris, 1800. 
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three feet six inches; but the soil has increased CHAP. 
so considerably, that all the lower part of their —.¥—~ 
shafts is buried. — 


. After seeing the Incantadas, we went to the Rotunda. 
Rotunpa; an edifice built after the model of 
the Pantheon at Rome. The great prevalence of 
the worship of the Capirr in Macedonia and 
Thrace has induced some to believe that this. 
was a temple consecrated to their mysteries. 
Beaujour maintains, that he can prove this fact 
from the subjects represented upon the medals 
of Thessalonica, and that the temple was built 
under Trajan*. In the beautiful dome of this 
edifice there is a circular aperture, as in that of 
the Pantheon,” The inside of the building. is 
covered with Mosaic, like the dome of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople. In front of it, we saw a mag- 
nificent marble Béma, or pulpit, ornamented in 
basso-relievo. We saw, also at a fountain, part 
of an Inscription; ‘mentioning the name, either 
of Cassander, or of some citizen of CassaNnpRIA, 
upon the Jsthmus of Pallene*: 


(2) Ibid. p. 36. 
(3) **In Paillenensi Isthmo quondam PotTip#A, nunc CASSANDRIA 
colonia:” Plinio, Hist. Nat..lib. iv. cap. 10, tom. 1. p. 214. DL. Bat. 
1635. KASANAPEIA, woass Maxsdovias, x. 7.2. Stephan. lib. de 
Urbib. &e. p. 457. L. Bat. 1688. Sed vide Holstenium. Not. et 
Castigat. in Steph.. Byzant. p- 164. L. Bat, 1684. 
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OYNAOZKAIKAZANAP 
AOYTOYAEYKIOYEAYTO 
AQTAQAEYKIOYKAO DEA 


and these numerals upon a tomb, without any 
other legible characters: 


ETOY=—AqSP 


In the space between this Rotunda and the sea, 
was situate the Hippodrome ; a magnificent area, 
in form of an ellipse, surrounded by an immense 
Coilon, whose major axis, from north to south, 
equalled five hundred and twenty yards in 
extent, and its minor axis one hundred and 
sixty. To the west of it was the palace of 
Diocletian, supported by arches: the vestiges 
are still visible. The mention of this Hippo- 
drome may call to mind the massacre that once 
inundated its area with human blood: it was 
here that Theodosius, the Roman emperor, who 
is extolled by antient writers as a sovereign 
blessed with every virtue, principally wreaked 
his vengeance on the inhabitants of Thessalonica, 
for the death of one of his officers; having 


caused six thousand imnocent persons, ‘with- 


out distinction of age or sex, to be cruelly 
butchered within the space of three hours; for 
which Ambrose afterwards prevailed upon him 
to do public penance in the church. | 
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¥rom, the Rotunda we went to see the Church cHap. 
of St. Sophia. Mr. Charnaud accompanied us. agile 
This building is now a mosque, corresponding, sMy0,e 
in all its proportions, with that which bears the 
same name in Constantinople; but being of less 
magnitude. It is, however, exceedingly well 
worth seeing, owing to the columns of Verde- 
antico which it.contains: they are mentioned by 
Pococke'. There is also here another extra- 
ordinary Béma, or Suggestum, made also of the 
Verde-antico, with steps leading up to it; the .— 
whole being of one entire mass of this beautiful 
ageregate. They have a tradition, that when 
St. Paul preached at Thessalonica, he delivered his 
discourse from this pulpit. Insignificant as 
such a tradition may appear, it is nevertheless 
noticed by almost every traveller who has writ- 
ten. an account of the place. Pococke mentions 
it, but with some difference; for he refers the 
place of St. Paul’s preaching to a subterraneous 
church beneath the mosque of St. Demetrius. Mosque — 
This mosque we also visited: it was once the RUN 
metropolitan church. Its form is that of a cross. 
Pococke calls it the most beautiful mosque in 
the town: on each side is a double colonnade of 


_———-— 


(1) See Pococke’s Descript. of the East, vo). H. Part Il. p. 151. 
Lond, \745. 
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pillars of the Verde-antico', with Jonic capitals ; 


ee and the whole of the interior was lined. with 


$s 


Temple 
of the 
Therméan 
Venus. 


marble, great part of which now remains. It 
is about seventy yards long, and forty wide. 
There is also another mosque, called Eski Djwmna 
by the Turks, which was once a temple sacred 
to the Therméan Venus. This we did not see. 
Beawjour says of it*, that the Greeks spoiled it, 
by endeavouring to make it cruciform. It was 
a perfect parallelogram, seventy feet long, and 
thirty-five feet wide; supported on either side 
by twelve columns of the Jonic order, of the 
most elegant proportions. The six columns of 


_ the -Pronaos still remain, although concealed by 


the wall of the mosque. “If,” observes the 
same author’, “the country belonged to a civi- 


lized people, it were an easy matter to unmask 


the Temple of the Therméan Venus from its Gothic 
disguise: when, of all the chaste monuments 
of antiquity, next to the Theséum at Athens, 
this edifice would appear in the most perfect 


(1) Pococke says these pillars are of white marble. (See Description - 
of the Hast, vol. II. part II. p. 151. Lond.1745.) It is very pos- 
sible, that, under the circumstances of our seeing the buildings of 
Salontca, an error of this kind may have escaped our observation ; 
but Beaujour has the same remark: ‘La nef du milieu est un beau 
vaisseau, soutenu par deux rangs de colonnes de vert antique,” &e. 
Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I. p. 43. Paris, 1800. 

.. (2) Ibid. p. 45. 

(3) Ibid. 
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state of preservation: now it can only be seen 
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through its plaster covering :’— and he adds, ele 


that he “passed three years in Salonica without 
suspecting any thing of its real nature.” 


The next day (December 30) Mr. Cripps 
accompanied Mr. Charnaud upon a_ shooting 


Shooting 
Excursion. 


excursion into the country, to provide game for | 


our journey; the Consul being very partial to 
this amusement, and glad to meet with a com- 


panion as fond of it as himself. ‘‘We shall find | 


plenty of game,” said he; “but you must pro- 
mise to take away with you all the hares that we 
may kill: for the people of this country hold a 
dead hare in such detestation, that if I were to 
dress one for your dinner, I must take the skin 
off and roast it myself; and the consequence 
would be, that none of my servants would 
remain in the house where it was flayed, or 
come into the room where it was eaten.” This 
very antient superstition was before alluded to 
in this Work: it was connected with the worship 
of Diana, among the Greeks. But we find that, 
fifteen centuries before the Christian sera, the 
Israelites were taught to consider the hare as 
unclean; so that even to touch it was an abomi- 
nation. “THE HARE, BECAUSE HE CHEWETH 
THE CUD, BUT DIVIDETH NOT THE HOOF, HE 
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CHAP. IS UNCLEAN UNTO YOU. * ¢ * * WHOSOEVER 

mn’ TOUCHETH THE CARCASE SHALL BE UNCLEAN‘.” 
The author employed nearly the whole of this 
day in seeking for other antiquities. The only 
objects that he observed in the city worth 
notice, besides what has been already de- 
scribed, were the two. triumphal arches of 

Triumphal AUGUSTUS and of ConstanTINE. The first is 

Aveustus. Called The Gate of the Vardar: and although 


less noticed than the other, it is a work far 


superior, in point of taste. It was raised after 


the battle of Philippi, in honour of Octavius and 
Anthony. For its dimensions the author is in- 
debted to the accurate work ‘of Beaujour; not 
being able to take more than a general view of 
it, owing to the state of Salonica at this time, 
although he went accompanied by the Tchohodar 
and a Janissary. Its height is eighteen French 
feet, the lower part of it being buried to the depth 
of twenty-seven more. The span of the arch 1s 
twelve feet. The vault within is sculptured, 
and the entablature is adorned with: chaplets. 
When viewed externally, there are two. las- 
reliefs, one on each side, representing the two 
conquerors standing before a horse led by a 
boy. The masonry of ‘the arch consists of 


square blocks of white marble, six feet thick ; 
Se aaa en a a 
(1) Leviticus, xi. 6. 24, 
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and upon one side there is an inscription, con- CHAR, 
taining the names of all’ the magistrates then in Seagate 
office. The arch is on the western side of the 

town. It originally terminated a street that 

ran through the whole of the antient city from 

east to west. At the eastern extremity is the 

Arcu oF ConsTANTINE, before what was called Arch of 
the Gate of Cassander ; so that this superb street na 
was terminated at either extremity by a tri- 
umphal arch. That of Constantine yet remains 
entire, as to every thing but its marble cover- 

ing; which has been in great measure removed. 

Its original height was about sixty feet; but 

now, owing to the accumulation of the soil, it is 

not much more than forty. The span of the 

main arch is about thirty feet. Upon the south 

side is a bas-relief, representing the triumph of 
Constantine,-who appears in the act of ad- 
dressing his troops. Pococke believed this arch 

to be of the age of the Antionines. The brick- 

work about it is perhaps proof to the contrary ; 

and of this the piers entirely consist. It was 
certainly a most costly and magnificent monu- 

ment, whatever opinion may prevail as to the 

taste of the workmanship. There is no instance 
known of a triumphal arch that was more richly 
adorned with sculpture. It is quite marvellous 

to consider the labour that must have been 
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cap. bestowed upon it, if we judge even from its 
a present state. It consisted originally of three 
arches, built of brick, and cased with marble; 
and there were niches in the front between the 
arches, which of course were filled with statues. 
The piers all round were adorned with three 
compartments of basso-relievos, one above an- 
other, each relief bemg four feet two inches 
deep, divided by others that were twelve inches — 
deep, covered with foliage and flowers. The 
author went twice to visit it; once upon this 
occasion, and afterwards upon leaving Salonica. 
It is situate'in a very crowded part of the city, 
which made his stay dangerous, and would 
have rendered its examination at any time diffi- 
cult; but he was convinced, from the view of 
it, that the work is not older than the time of 
Constantine. The sculpture is evidently that of 
a period when the arts were in their decline ; 
and in some parts of it, inferior to what we 
often see. in our country churches. But as to 
the objection, so particularly levelled against 
Pocoche, who admired the work, of a want of 
perspective in the sculpture’, this is altogether 
nugatory; and with regard to the sweeping 
assertion, that perspective was strictly attended 


| _(1) Tableau du Commerce, &c. tom. I. p. 35. Paris, 1800. 
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to in the best ages of the art’, it is almost 
superfluous to add, that the finest works of 
antiquity afford decisive proofs to the contrary°. 


The other antiquities of Salonica consist of 
marble Soroi, found in different parts of the 
town, as cisterns, both in the courts of the 
houses, and in the streets. There is no place 
in Turkey where a greater number of false 
medals are offered for sale. The genuine coins 
of antiquity are, in general, too cheap, to admit 
of the possibility of their fraudulent imitation, 
for purposes of gain; but in Salonica the Jews 
have devised a wretched imitation of some of 
the Grecian coins, by means of casts in silver. 
In speaking of spurious coins, the traveller 
should, however, bé upon his guard against 
considering as such, the large silver tetra- 
drachms of Thasos and of Heracléa Syntica, sold 
frequently by the Jews of this city ; which, with 
every appearance of being factitious—a rough 
surface and want of sharpness in the edges of 
the letters, as if cast in a mould of sand, are 
undoubtedly genuine. The quantity of such 


(2) “Dans les temps du bon godt, les figures étaient en perspec- 
tive.” Ibid. 

(3) Witness the alto-relievos of the Parthenon, and the ipel dat 
upon the Tower of the Winds at ATHENS, &c. &c. 
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medals, and the carelessness of their fabrica- 
tion, was owing to the low price of silver at 
one period in Macedonia, in consequence of the 
abundance of its precious metals. Its enemies, 


_in every period of history, seem to have en- 


Mines of 
Macedonias 


tertained a greater dread of its mines than of 
the valour of its native troops. In the regu- 
lations for a new order of government made 
after the conquest of Macedonia by AimrLrus, 
the Romans allowed the inhabitants their free- 
dom and the administration of their own laws, 
paying only half the tribute that they usually 
paid to their kings; but they were prohibited 
from working any mines of gold or of silver. 


The principal wealth of Macedonia consisted in 


its mines; of which it had many, of all kinds of 
metals, but particularly of gold. .In Pieria; 
according to Aristotle, under its antient kings, 
large quantities of gold were found in the sand, 
in lumps of considerable magnitude’. The 
country between Thessalonica and Stagira wae 
also famous for its mines; but by far the most 
celebrated were those in the mountain Pangeus, 
which Puriip added to his dominions. It was 
) 
(1) This fact is surely worthy of the attention of the mineralogical 


traveller. The alluvium of Pieria has not changed its nature, in, 
consequence of the lapse of time since the period to which Aristotle 


has alluded. 
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‘thence that the 7hasians drew their enormous 
wealth. Purxip derived annually from those 
mines a thousand talents of gold*.. Having ex- 
pelled the Thasians, and rebuilt the antient city 
of Crenides, he called it, after his own name, 
Philippi. Here he established regular assaying- 
houses, with skilful refiners; and made such 
advantage of the possession of the Pang@an 
gold, that he obtained the empire of all GreEcE 
by means of the treasure he thence extracted. 
Yet, in this enlightened age—if under such cir- 
cumstances any age may be said to possess this 
character—such is the blind policy, even of a 
British Government, that mineralogy is made a 
study of subordinate. consideration; and it. is 


regarded rather as a polite accomplishment,. 


than as a source of national power’, 


+ Salontca is governed by a Pasha, who in his 
absence appoints a Musulim. Its population, 


according to the latest estimate that has been 


made, amounts to sixty thousand. souls‘. In 


{2) Vid. Diodor. Sic. lib. xvi. 


(3) See the valedictory appeal to the nation upon this subject, by 


the Bishop of Llandaff, in his last publication. 

(4) Tableau du Comm. de la Grace, p.58. Paris,1800. We had re- 
ceived from Mr. Charnaud a different statement of its population ; 
making it amount only to 53,000; in which numberwere supposed 

to 


Population 
of Sals- 
nica ; 
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this number are comprehended thirty thousand’ 
Turks, sixteen thousand. Greeks, twelve thousand: 
Jews, and a mixed population of Gipsies and 
Aithiopian slaves, amounting to two thousand. 
It is situate in 40°. 41’. 10” of north latitude, 
and 20°. 28” of east longitude, reckoned from 
the meridian of Paris'. The whole population 
of Macedonia amounts to seven hundred thou-. 
sand individuals, which allows three hundred 
and seventy persons for every square league*;. 
and'that of all Greece has been calculated as 
equal to one million, nine hundred, ‘and twenty: 
thousand. Thessaly contains three hundred 
thousand ; Avolia, Phocis, and Beotia, two hun- 
dred thousand; and Aztica only twenty thou- 


sand. The inhabitants of the Morea amount to . 


three hundred thousand; and those of Epirus to 


four hundred thousand. The most fertile dis- 
tricts of Greece aré, Macedonia, Thessaly, and 


the eastern parts of Phocis' and Beotia. The 
agricultural productions of Attica, owing to the 
lightness of its soil, are confined to barley and 


to be included, 15000 Jews, and 8000 Greeks; the rest being Turks. But 
as Beaujour’ has’ since published a very accurate work, containing a 
detailed account of the population of Salonica, and resided himself” 
upon the spot, we have not deemed it iia to differ from the account 
he has given. ; 


(Tt) Abies pe ete Me os (2) Ibid. p. 92. ot 
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olives.’ The Morea is susceptible of every cHap. 
species of culture ; and the mountainous region W. oat ’ 
of Bi is of all others the most Wparreli’, 


The principal commerce of Saloniéa, for which pra 
Of palo= 


its situation is so favourable, consists in ex- nica. 
porting the corn, cotton, wool, tobacco, bees-wax, 
and silk, of all Macedonia‘. ‘This wealthy region, 


(3) Ibid. p. 22. 

(4) It also earries on a considerable trade in carpets, and in a coarse 
kind of cloth used by the Grand Signior for clothing the Junissaries. 
It is said also to export timber, from the forests at the foot of Mount 

"Olympus, near Katarina. The Manuscript Journal of Mr. 7 alpole 
contains the following statement on the subject of the Commerce of 
Salonica. 

“** Mr. Charnaud, the English Consul, ‘furnished me with the fol- 
lowing information: 

“* The Beys of Salonica, ten in number, are the monopolists of the 
corn. They sell aunually such a quantity as brings into circulation 
the sum of 1 ,500,000 piastres.—300,000 kiloes of corn are annually 
exported from the plains of the Vardar, from,. Cassandra, and 
Panomea, near Salonica. Each kilo may be valued, including the 
bribe given to the Beys to allow the exportation, at five piastres. 

“* 30,000 loads of cotton were annually sent. from Salonica, by land, 
into Germany. Each load consists of 100 okes. This quantity, 
valued at one piastre and thirty paras the oke, including the duty at 

_ the custom-house, gives the sum of 5,250,000 piastres. The cotton 
comes from Serres (eighteen hours distant from Salonica) and the 
‘neighbouring plains. A quantity was exported annually by sea, 
valued at 3,000,000 piastres. i 

*€ The exportation of tobacco made to Alexandria, on the average 
of different years, was 15,000 bales; the quantity exported to Satalia 
by Albanian and Bosniac supercargoes, who bring money to make 
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only the half of which, however, is ‘cultivated, 


has that crater-like form.so often alluded to by 


Plain of 
Macedonia. 


Cotton. 


the author as characteristic of the limestone 
formation; one side of the bason being broken, 
and open towards the sea. It extends therefore 
from east to west, in the form of a horse's shoe; 
having, the maritime termination of Mount 
Panezus, whereof the Isle of Thasos 1s a con- 
tinuation towards the east, and that of OLymPrus 
and Ossa towards the west. The eastern extre- 
mity of this vast semicircle is guarded by the 
citadel of Cavallo, and its western termination by 
Plataménos and the Pass of Tempe. ts northern 
boundary is the Mountain Scomivus, which is 
itself a branch of Panczus. The chiet part, 
therefore, of the exports of Salonica is produced 
in the rich territory embraced by the arms of 
this semicircle: and its focus may be found in 
the land of Séres, fifteen leagues to the north of 
Salonica; a plain watered by the river Sérymon, 
which rises at the foot of Scomius, and falls into 
‘the Sinus Strymonicus, or Bay of Amphipolis, after 
a course of twenty leagues. Almost all the 
cotton exported from Salonica grows in. that 


their purchases, was 3,000 bales: and the quantity exported every 
year to different parts of Europe was 20,000 bales. The annual sum 
in circulation for the first‘purchase, and other charges of this article, 
amounted to 1,661,519 Turkish piastres.” Walpole’s MS. Journal. 
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plain: its cultivation employs the inhabitants of CHAP. 
three hundred villages there situate. Tobacco, Pe, 
for which the soil of Macedonia is particularly Tobacce- 


favourable, flourishes to the east and west of the 
banks of the Vardar, particularly over all Bottiea, 
the district of antient Pella, where énigé, pro- 
nounced Yénigé, is now situate, between the 
Lydias and Avius. But there are plantations of 


tobacco over all the country to the north of | 


Salonica, and eastward as far as Cavallo: only 
that of Yénigé bears the highest price. It is 
€ven preferred before the famous tobacco of. 
Latahia in Syria, in consequence of its balsamic 
odour. The leaves of this kind of tobacco are 
very small: almost all of it is reserved for the 
use of the Grand Signior’s seraglio: it is called 
Yénigé Kara-sé, and it sells as high as five or six 
plastres the ofe', whereas’ the price of other 
good tobacco does-not exceed seventy pards. 
When it is mixed with the leaf of another kind 
of tobacco, growing also in the neighbourhood, 
and called Ptisi, it is said to exhale the fra- 
grance of violets; and on this account it is highly 
esteemed in the Turkish charems*. With regard 


(1) According to Beawjour, the oke of Salontca is equivalent to fifty 
ounces, which makes the average price of this tobacco (reckoning 
twelve ounces to the pound) rather less than two shillings per pound. 

(2) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I. p.91. Paris, 1800. 
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to the wool and silk, the best is brought to 
Salonica from Thessaly; the former as an article 
of exportation originating in- no. particular 
district. In a country where agriculture is so 
much neglected, a very considerable portion of 
it must necessarily be employed in pasture. 
The same may be said of other inconsiderable 
exports ; as honey, wax, opium, &c. The imports 
of Salonica are principally from England: they 
consist of cloth, muslin, tin, lead, iron, and. hard- 
ware, watches, jewellery, glass, porcelain, furs, 
Spices, sugar, and West-India coffee. This last 
article is often sold in the Levant under the 
name of Mocha coffee, particularly at Smyrna, 
whence it has been sometimes shipped, and — 
brought back to England Bader that name. 


The government of Sitendod i punch ik the 


hands of a Pasha of three tails; excepting only 


that part of it which relates to the administration 
of civil justice; and this rests with a magistrate 


who is called.a Mollah. » Short as our. abode 


‘was in this place, we yet saw enough of the 


society among the Franks, to regret that we 


could not prolong our stay, even in spite of the 


plague’. In the evening, Mr. Charnaud and Mr. 

ee rain anna imnnitientin thinnest cinacelana ian ianinninetntene> eneeienennmmmaen Taran oon TET 
(1) Above all, the pleasing society , afforded by the families of 
Mr. Charnaud and Mr. Abbott, ought particularly to be mentioned. 
; Mr. 
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Cripps returned from their shooting excursion, 
bringing with them a plentiful stock of game. 
The quantity around Salonica, judging only 
from the description they gave of the day’s sport, 
must be great indeed. It consists of pheasants ; 
both red and grey partridges, the former being as 
large as pullets; hares, woodcochs, snipes, wild- 
fowl, quails, &c. All the Frank inhabitants are, 
consequently, sportsmen. The Albanian sports- 
men. practise the old method of shooting with a 


stalking-horse; that is to say, by carrying the 


picture of a horse or of a cow, behind which 
they conceal themselves, and thence take aim 
at their unsuspecting prey through a hole in the 
picture. Their method of killing quails is the 
same as that practised by the native inhabitants 
of the Crimea: they knock them down with 
sticks as soon as they rise, and are very dex- 
trous in so doing. All sorts of provisions are 


Mr. Fiott, who has since visited cp Sa says of it, i in ‘one of his letters 


to a friend setting out for Greece : ** Here you will see the best and 
most -pleasing of sights,—an honest, open-hearted Englishman, 
Mr. Charnaud, who will shake you manfully by the hand, and give 
youa hearty welcome. For the-rest, Salonica is famous for Jews, 

filth, and fecundity. Every family, especially every Consular family, 
exhibits from six to ten children, mostly girls. Take care that some 
of them do not weaken your national prejudices for the antient Greek, 
and insensibly inspire you with a ee greater admiration for the 
euayty? of the modern.” 
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cheap in the market of this city. A turkey costs 


umm only twenty-five pards ; a goose, twenty.  Fowls 


Prices of 
Provisions. 


are so despised, that the poorest inhabitants will 
hardly eat them.» The bread is excellent. In 
our Consul’s: house we had caimack' and fresh 
butter ; the latter badly made: but this is: the 
only place in all Turkey where we recollect 


- having seen fresh Lutter at the meals: of its 


Malaria. 


inhabitants. The Franks keep good tables; but 
their large houses are better adapted to a long 
Macedonian summer than to the short period of 
their winter; being airy, in every sense of the 
word, and very cold. Their only fuel.is wood ; 
and this is very scarce. During summer, how- 
ever, the merchants retire to other houses in 
the country. A terrible maldria prevails in that 
season near the mouths of-all the rivers, and 
by the borders of lakes, and in all the plains; 
especially where there are cotton-grounds*. In 
the summer months, the best plan for Englishmen 
in the Zevant is to fix their residence as 
near. as possible to the tops of the mountains ; 
for their manner of diet and natural habits 
render them so peculiarly susceptible of the 


(1) Coagulated cream. It is like the clouted cream of Devonshire. 

(2) According to Mr. Hawkins, the maldria is at its height during 
the months of August and September : and owing to this circumstance, 
he was prevented visiting the country between Salonica and Katarina- 
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dangerous effects of bad air, that it has been 
said of them, “they suckit up, as a sponge 
absorbs water :” and this is so strictly true, that 
of all the English who have visited Turkey, 
hardly one has returned without bearing serious 
testimony to the fact. 


- We shall not quit the subject of Thessalonica 
without adding a few words upon the figure 
made by the Jews of this city in the history of 
our religion: for as the Greek Church had the 
blessing and honour to be taught by the Apostles 


themselves, whatever may be the abject state 


of superstition into which it has since fallen, it 
were strange indeed if the inhabitants of our 


nation, indebted to Christianity for stperior- 


advantages of civilization and science, did not 
regard with some degree of interest the country 
whence Greece itself received the “things which 
belonged unto her peace.” In some respects, 
Thessalonica is the same now it was then: a set 
of turbulent Jews constituted a very principal 
part of its population: and when St. Paul came 
hither from Philippi, where the Gospel was first 
preached, to communicate the “glad tidings” 

to the Thessalonians, the Jews were in sufficient 
number to “set all the city on an uproar’. Cae 


(3) Acts xvii. 5. 
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curr. the several jurisdictions afterwards established 
eae for the government of the Church, ‘we find. 
Aristarchus constituted, by that apostle himself, 
to preside at Thessalonica, and Epaphroditus at 
Philippi. This latter place, as it was the scene 
of his remarkable imprisonment’, is rendered 
peculiarly illustrious; but the whole of Mace- 
donia, and, in particular, the route from Bera@a 
(now pronounced Veria) to THEssaLonica and. 
Puripri, being ‘so remarkably distinguished 
by his sufferings and adventures, becomes as a 
portion of Holy Land. In the Second Epistle 
which he sent from Athens to the busy commer- 
cial inhabitants of this city, we may gather, 
from his mode of arguing with them, something 
of their Jewish propensities and covetous dis- 
position: and viewing what Thessalonica now is, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the force 
of this appeal: “‘We behaved not ourselves 
disorderly among you; NEITHER DID WE EAT 
ANY MAN’S BREAD FOR NOUGHT; but ‘wrought 


(1) “* Loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samo-_ 
thracia, and the uext day to Meapolis; and from thence to Puixiprt, 
which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and a colony.” 
Acts xvi.11. The author obtained, at Amphipolis, a bronze medal of ° 
Philippi, which will be afterwards represented: it Kad this legend, - 


SIAIPPON., 
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with labour and travel, night and day, rHar we 
MIGHT NOT BE CHARGEABLE TO ANY OF Yov?.” 
The major part. of the Thessalonians of the present 
day, that is to say, the Jews, are precisely the 
sort of men to be influenced by such a style ot 
persuasion; and there is not one of them whose 
way of life does not afford a reasonable com- 
- ment upon this passage of St. Paul. It was in 
the Jewish synagogue, both in Thessalonica and at 
Bereea, that the first promulgation of the Chris- 
tian tenets was delivered to the inhabitants of 
those cities ; therefore to visit the identical spot 
where St. Paul preached (which has always 
been an object of inquiry and curiosity among 
the Christians of Salonica), instead of repairing 
to the churches which were erected’ so long 
afterwards, attention should be directed towards 
the places of Jewish worship ; especially as the 
rigid adherence’ of the Jews to all their antient 
customs, and to their old resorts for purposes 
of spiritual and temporal occupation, has ever 
been invariable’. 


‘. : ' 


(2) Thess. iii. 7, 8. 

(3) Dapper says, that the Jews of Salonica have thirty-six great 
synagogues, without including in that number any of the smaller ones. 
Voyage Déscript. des Isles, &c. par Dapper, p. 347. Amst. 1703. 
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It was not in our power to prosecute any 


——_— inquiry among the Jews of this place; owing, 


as we have already stated, to the infected 
condition of that part of the city. We had already 
encountered more risque than our worthy Con- 
sul deemed prudent: and we found it difficult 
to obtain, without extreme danger, the things 
from the bazars that were wanted for our 
journey. Our interpreter’s clothes were quite 
worn out: and in order to provide him with 
apparel, it was absolutely necessary that some 
cloth should be procured. For this purpose 
we were at last compelled to rest satisfied with 
a coarse kind of manufacture of white woollen, 
worn by the Albanian shepherds, which was 
fumigated, and passed through water. With 
this mountain vest, as heavy and as thick as 
felt, and one of those Pelasgic bonnets upon his 
head, shaped like a scalp, which his ancestors 
the Greeks have worn ever since they were 
known as a people’, he came prepared to 


(1) See the very antient bas-relief engraved for this volume, (facing 
p. 186,) as found near Orchomenus; also the scalp-like cap worn by 
Mercury, as represented upon the silver medals of 42nos. Caps of this 
form now constitute one of the principal branches of Grecian commerce. 
They are worn by all the inhabitants of the Levant, whether Moslems or 
Christians, males or females. The Greeks wear this sort of cap simply 
as ahat; the Jurks surround it with a turban; and the women adorn 
it with a handkerchief, tassels, and fringe. (See Beaujour, Tabl. du 

Comm, 
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accompany Us upon the morrow, in a costume ¢ soa 
suited to the wild sabicinetes we had yet to es ae 
traverse. » 


The last moments of this day were employed Splendid 
Prospect 


in taking once more a view of the superb of the 
Pr : Olympian 
scenery exhibited by the mountains OLympus Chain of 


and Ossa. They appeared upon this occasion 7 ""™ 
in more than usual splendour ;—like one of 
those imaginary alpine regions suggested by 
viewing a boundary of clouds, when they ter- 
minate the horizon in a still evening, and are 
gathered into heaps, with many a towering 
top shining in fleecy whiteness’. The great 
Olympian chain, and a range of lower eminences 
to the north-west of Olympus, form a line ‘which 
is exactly opposite to Salonica; and even the 


——— 


Comm. &c. tom. JI. pril7.) . The portrait of Manuel Paleologus, 
engraved as a Vignette to Chap. I. Vol. III. of these Travels, Octavo 
Edit. represents him with one of these caps, as they were then worn by 
Greek Emperors. 


(2) Persons who have never beheld a lofty chain of snow-clad moun- 
tains, like the Alps and Pyrenees, may have a faithful conception of 
their appearance, by attending to the resemblance exhibited by clouds 
under such circumstances. As a proof how very much the two are 
like each other, it may be mentioned, that the author some years ago 
viewing the Rhetian Alps from the plains of Suabia, was so completely 
deceived, having mistaken them fora bank of clouds, that until he 
drew nearer to the defile at Fuesen he could not be persuaded that the 
white objects he saw towering in the horizon were mountains. 
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as chasm between Olympus and Ossa, constituting 
ey the Defile of Tempe, is hence visible. Directing 


the eye towards that chain, there is compre- 
hended in one view the whole of Pieria and 
Boitiga; and with the vivid impressions which 
remained after leaving the country, memory 
easily recalled into one mental picture the 
whole of Grezce; because it is portioned out 
by nature into parts of such magnitude, pos- 
sessing, at the same time, so many striking 
features, that after they have ceased to appear 
before the sight, they remain present to the 
mind. Every reader may not duly compre- 
hend what is meant by this; but every traveller, 
who has beheld the scenes to which allusion 
is made, will readily admit its truth: he will 
be ‘aware, that whenever his thoughts were 
directed towards that country, the whole of it 
recurred to his imagination, as if he were actu- 
ally indulged with a view of it. In such an 
imaginary flight, he enters, for example, the 
Defile of Tempe from Pieria; and as the gorge 
opens towards the south, he sees all the Laris- 
sean Plain: this conducts him to the Plain of: 
Pharsalia, whence he ascends the mountains 
south. of Pharsalus; then, crossing the bleak 
and still more elevated region extending from 
those mountains towards Lamia, he views 
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Mount Pindus far before him, and, descending 
into the Plain of the Sperchius, passes the Straits 
of Thermopyle.. Afterwards, ascending Mount 
Gita, he beholds, opposite to him, the snowy 
point of Lycorea, with all the rest of Parnassus, 
and the towns and villages at its base; the 
whole Plain of Elatea lying at his feet, with the 
course of the Cephissus to the sea. Passing to 
the summit of Parnassus, he looks down upon 
all the other mountains, plains, islands, and 
gulphs of Greece; but especially surveys the 
“broad bosoms of Citheron, of Helicon, of Parnes, 
and of Hymettus. Thence roaming into the 


i _ depths and over all the heights of Eubea and 


of Peloponnesus, he has their inmost recesses 
again submitted to his contemplation. Next, 
resting upon Hymettus, he examines, even in 
the minutest detail, the whole of itica, to the 


Sunian Promontory; for he sees it all, and all. 


the shores of .4rgos, of Sicyon, of Corinth, of 
Megara, of Eleusis, and of Athens, Thus, 
although not in all the freshness of its living 
colours, yet in all its grandeur, doth Grezcr 
actually present itself to the mind’s eye ;—and 
may the impression never be obliterated! In 
the eve of bidding it farewell for ever, as the hope 
of visiting this delightful country constituted the 
earliest and the warmest wish of his youth, the 
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cuap. author found it to be some alleviation of the 
XI. 

_ regret excited by a consciousness of never 
returning, that he could thus summon to his 
recollection the scenes over which he had 
passed: ahs 
‘YMEIS A’ HITEIPOI TE, KAI EIN “AAI XAIPETE NHZOI, 
‘CAATA T’ OKEANOIO, KAI ‘IEPA XEYMATA IIONTOY, 
KAI MOTAMOI, KPHNAI TE, KAI OYPEA BHEZHENTA,’ 


22s, mat 


(1) Dionysii Perieg. ver. 1181. p. 100. Oxon. 1697. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Pace 19, line 17. \‘‘Probalinthus and Cinoa, cities of 
the TETRAPOLIS.”-|—Qenoa has at length been recognised, 
according to Major Leake, in the vestiges of an antient Demos, 
in the valley above the Village of Marathon, called Ino’. See 
Researches in Greece, p.420. Lond. 1814. 


P. 71. at the bottom: “ Sun-flower in the center.”"|—The 
dimensions of the Soros are as follow: 
Feet. Inches: 


Length of the Operculum - - - - - - 8 . 9 
ee ren ae oar A a a ny 
GME tack in Mey Wve odie li iS acti 
Wepth Of te Soros! i becthe ye) a cs ae 


P. 75.1.7. “ Returning from this Chapel.” |— THe parish 
where this chapel is situate is that of Tabacides; and it is 
here that the Keff-kill is dug, for the manufacture of pipes. 
Mr. Hawkins obtained specimens from the pits. 


Same page, 1.8. ‘ We were struck by the very artificial 
appearance” &9c._|—This hill may perhaps be that of Ismz- 
Nius, sacred to AroLLo. Vid. Pausan. Beeot. cap. 10. p. 730. 
edit. Kuhnii. 


P. 99. at the bottom: ‘“ He bade his wife be brisk, and get 
a cake of bread ready, and bake it upon the hearth.’”-|—The 
VOL, VII. II manners 
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manners of the Albanian peasants are nearly those of the first 
ages. Thirty-seven centuries have elapsed since “ABRAHAM,” 
as it is written of him, (Genesis xvii. 6.) ‘HASTENED INTO THE 


TENT UNTO SARAH;( AND SAID, ‘ MAKE “READY QUICKLY 


THREE MEASURES OF FINE MEAL, KNEAD IT, AND MAKE 
CAKES UPON THE HEARTH,” 


P. 132. 1.5. “Higher up the mountain, at the distance of 
twenty stadia, &c. was the FOUNTAIN HipPocrENeE. |— 
Strabo mentions, besides the ‘‘ Hieron of the Muses,” and the 
“‘ Hippocrene fountain,” a natural cavern in Helicon, which 
future travellers may discover, called the “‘Caveof the Nymphs 
Libethrides.” "Rycatte d tort ob, re cov Movoay tegov, xcel r) 
“Iamouxenva, ak v0 cay AsBndeldov voePay dyreov.  Strab. Geog. 
lib. ix. p.595. ed. Oxon. 


P. 136. 1.16. “ Highest mountain of Kubea, bearing East 
and by North.”]— This mountain is now called Delphos. 


P. 254.1. 4 from bottom: “The wine from these vineyards ts 
excellent.”"|—Hence the original consecration of PARNASSUS 
to the Sun, and to Bacchus: j 

__-«‘ Mons Pua@so, BROMIOQUE .SACER.” 
- Lucano Pharsal. lib. v. ver.'73. p. 263. Lips. 1726. 


P.307.° 1.4. The Tumulus itself is the PoLYANDRIOM 
mentioned by Strabo.” |] — Ox Parrss ds TOUS vexeous, eieryacruyro 
xowdsy Worvdvdesov. Atlian, On the subject of the Poryan- 
pRivm, see Gyraldus, ‘‘ De vario Sepediendi Ritu,” tom. I. 
p. 748. (Not. 9.) L. Bat. 1696. 


P. 436. Note (2). ‘Funeral customs of the Macedonians.” |— 
The former, indeed, contains a valuable Dissertation of John 
Baptista Crophius upon: the “ Antiquities of Macedonia ;” 
wherein there is a Chapter entitled “«Morzpr ac FuNERA 

RecumM,” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


RecuM,” at the end of the First Book; but this is principally 
taken up with an inquiry whether they Lurned or buried their 
dead. (Vide Dissertationem J. B. Crophit de Antig. Macedon. 
lib.i. cap. 27. apud Gronov. Thesaur. Grec. Antiq. vol. V1. 
p. 2893. L. Bat. 1699.) Concerning the Sepulchre itself, its 
Jorm, and the manner of the interment, we have little informa- 
tion. Of this dissertation by Crophius it must however be 
remarked, that it is among the most curious articlesin the 
whole Thesaurus of Gronovius. In the fifteenth century, 
Gyraldus of Ferrara published a dissertation, replete with 
erudition, “De Sepulturd, et vario Sepeliendi Ritu;” which, 
however, is rendered of tenfold value, by the learned Com- 
mentary of John Faes, as edited by Jensius, in the complete 
edition of the works of Gyraldus, tom. II. L. Bat. 1696. See 
tom. I. p.685. But this learned dissertation relating to the 
Funeral Rites of the Greeks, Romans, Hetrurians, Aigyptians, 
and Jews, takes no notice of the sepulchres of the MacEpo- 
NIANS. 


P. 457. 1.4 from bottom: “ The Israelites were taught to 
consider the Hare as unclean.” |—CSAR, speaking of the 
Antient Britons, (sec. 10. lib. 4.) says, ‘< Leporem et gallinam 
et anserem, gustare, fas non putant: hec tantum alunt, animi 
voluptatisque causa.” 
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